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From Lewis’s Observations on Experimental Farming. 


ox THE PURIFICATION AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF SEEDs, ROOTS, &c. 

It has been already stated that farmers are ex- 
tremely cautious, and even backward, in the adop- 
tion of anything new. Potatoes, for instance, al- 
though brought into England about the end of the 
i6th century, were long confined to the gardens 
of the nobility and gentry; and‘in Scotland were 
not pluited in the open fields until the year 1792, 
upwards of 200 years aller their first introduction, 
So prejudiced, indeed, were the Scottish peasantry 
against. their admission, that they attributed the 
origin of every disease, no matter of what nature, 
to the influence of this vegetable. ‘Turnips, also, 
though known in Britain before the potato, did 





plants, for the preductive faculty of the former 
cannot be increased like that. of the latter. 
well remarked by Mr. Sharon Turner, most agree- 
able and surprising transtormatiois have arisen 
from this property. ‘Nhe rose is the product of 
cultivation; the original plant ffém which all our 
beautilul varieties have proceeded is considered 
by botanists to be the common wild brier. Our 
plums are cultivated descendanis of the sloe; the 
peach and nectarines, of the common almond tree; 
filberts are the improvements of. the wild hazel; 
the delicious apples, whose species may now be 
reckoned by hundreds, are cultivated successors of 
the small austere crabs and wildings which swine 
will scarcely eat; the original pear is a petty fruit 
as hard and crude as the former; our eauliflowers, 
cabdbages, and other domestic vegetables, may be 
regarded as almost artificial products, so much 


As ia 


vot come into general cultivation until Jong afier | has human skill had to do in their production. 


dedays of Tull, a Berkshire agriculturist, who 
introduced the system of drill husbandry in the 
vear ‘E701. He obiained very few followers for 
more than 30 years, and Scotland was the first to 
reduce his system to practice. In 1760 it was 
there in pretty general adoption. Hence it was 
intoduced into Northumberland in 1780; and it 
has since slowly found its way into the more south- 
ern parts of the island. Such has been the intro- 
duction of two of the most valuable roots that are 
now in cultivation; and assuredly we could not 
have well adduced a stronger practical illustration 
of the probable usefulness of an experimental 
farm for promulgating a knowledge, and expedit- 
ing the culture of those vegetables whose quali- 


les and merits have been previously untested, or | 


partially ascertained. 

The introduction of potatoes and turnips, it may 
be said, took place when education was at a very 
low ebb, and when the supineness of our agricul- 
lurisis Was at its height, and therefore, that any 
deductions drawa from this subject are inapplica- 
ble now. But we shall shortly make it more than 
probable that,even with all the science and en- 
lerprisé of modern tines, there is vet a wide 
lield of discovery Iving before us, and which hith- 
erly has been almost wholly neglected. 

We allude more particularly to the classification 
ad purification of seeds. [Individuals no doubt 


have at ditlerent limes, directed their attention to | 


this subject, but their labors, instead of remedying 
ie existing detects, have only tended to show 
he ulimost unlimited extent to which improve- 
ment i this departmeut might be carried. They 
wadarten hot trom the uniruitlulness of the sub- 
i ‘a > oe the inadequacy of individual exer- 
practival a tusk, and their failure is a poweriul 
cllected pean in favor ofa combined aud 
mii. eer lor the full developement of the 
ea. ep utherto dormant susceptibilities of the 
felable kingdom, 

ee distinguishing characteristic of | Hants 
Uveir Pte gre matter—that which characierises 
suacepubili powers and living tinctions—is their 
certain d Y of improvement; animals have it toa 

, Segree, but not neurly to such au extent as 
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lf; then, so great a susceptibility of improve- 


meut exisis in the productions of horticulture, i 
becomes a question of great interest, and momen- 
tous importance to ascertain whether or pot the 
diflerent species of grain, roots, aud grasses, em- 
ployed in ayriculture are possessed of a like inhe- 
rent susceptibility. 
grain, if allowed to degenerate, returns into a 
state very similar to that of some. of our coarser 
grasses, which of itself is a very strong argument 
for the point at issue. 
unequivocal evidence that, even in what may be 
‘denominated its present improved state when com- 
pared with the inferiorty of its supposed original, 
itis possessed of the principle of productiveness 
to an extent fully as great as the vegetables men- 
tioned in the above quotation, To prove this we 
shall insert the followimg statement being the re- 


It is a weil known fact, that 


But we have still more 


sult of’ the experience of Colonel Le Couteur, one 


ol’ the deputies from the island of Jersey. 


Three 


‘years ago this gentleman became acquainted with 
professor Le Gasca, one of the most celebrated 


botanists of Europe, who had been curator of the 
Royal Gardens at Madrid, and obliged to leave 
Spain, where he is now again restured to his 
trievuds and former situation, 
then vrowing about eighty sorte of wheat in the 
warden of Mr. Saunders, nurseryman in Jersey. 
The variety, classification, and beauty, struck Co- 
lonel Le Couteur, who sought to. procure all the 
information he could from professor Le Gasca. 
The Jatter told him that jor the last twenty-five 
years he had been employed in studying the pro- 
_perties aad characters of wheat, and bad collected 
in the Royal Gardens nine hundred varieties and 
, subvarieties. 
farm, and picked more than twenty soris out ot 
‘three fields then (in August) growing and gave 
daily all the instruction and information wanted 
by Colonel Le Couteur, who resolved to profit b 
auch an opportunity, and began seriously to eulti- 
vaie the important plant ef wheat, so as to pro- 
cure the several sorts distinct from each other, and 
keep notes of the experiments made on the cul- 
ture, produce, weight of the grain, and qualities of 
, the curn, flour, and straw. 


The professor was 


He came to Colonel Le Couteur’s 
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Colonel Le Couteur has kept a most minute ac- 
count of his experiments, and taken the great- 
est care to preserve the best sorts in their purity. 
He has in London nineteen varieties of the great- 
est beauty and such as the frequenters of Mark Lane 
say could not be matchedin England for purity. 

The Colonel, afier three years’ experience, has 
arrived at this conclusion—that the proper mode 
of cultivation of wheat is yet unknown or un- 
practised. 

That it is of consequence to keep the several 
forls to grow apurt, because they all ripen at dif- 
ferent periods, and that bread made of ripe and 
unripe corn could neither be so wholesome nor 
nutritious as when made of ripe corn without the 
inixture of that which had not been well ripened. 

That each sort will thrive best on a particular 
soil and situation adapted to it. 

That one ear of a particular variety, sown grain 
by grain, and suffered to tiller apart, produced 4lb. 
9 oz. of wheat; whereus another ear of an inferior 
sort, treated in the same manner, produced only IIb. 
13 oz. Hence it is of importance to select the 
sorts that are the most farinaceous and productive. 

That by sowing each eort apart, they might be 
easier saved and harvested in rotation, some sorts 
ripening a fortnight before the others. ‘That the 
same quantity of wheat of a farinaceous kind may 
maintain a family of filteen persons twelve months, 
where the same quantity of another kind, though 
apparently fine corn, will maintain them only nine 
monthe. 

The following extract from an article by Mr. | 
Gorrie, in Messrs. Drunimond’s third report, will 
show that nature has been equa!ly profuse in pre- 
senting to the attention of the farmer an ample 
variety of plants, wherewith, to improve bis mea- 
dows and pastures:—“‘out of more than two hun- 
dred grasses suitable to ourclimate, it may be said 
that only one genus, the rye-grass, has as yet re- 
ceived general culture. From among sixty spe- 
cies of clover, only three or four species receive 
general attention. Of the genus lotus. sixteen 
species are hardy; and in waste lands two species 











contribute to enhance the value of the pasture; | 


but in agriculture, they are seldom noticed. The | 
species of melilot are as numerous, many of; 
which vie with our common clover, and form ex- | 
cellent substitutes when land is clover sick, yet! 


! ‘The same 
‘may be said of many species of vicia, lathyrus, 
debbie, medicago, and other diadelphous plants, 
which point out the apathy and remissness of the 
farmer. Hence it is obvious that agricultural so- 
cieties, as hitherto conducted, however efficient 
in other departments, have failed in exciting suffi- 
cient attention to the nature of vegetables.”’ 
The statements demonstrate most satisfactorily 
the vast capabilities, which exist in the living 
functions of grain and grasses, and the successful 
results of horticulture go far to establish the exist- 
ence of a like susceptibility in the roots available 
for agricultural purposes. Indeed, the selection 
and propagation of improved agricultural seeds 


that genus is almost quite neglected. 





has till lately been very little attended to. But 
the subject has been taken up by Mr. Sinclair, of | 
New Cross, Mr. Sherriff, of Mungoswells, Mr. 
rorrie, of Rait, and others; and we have little 
doubt some greatly improved varieties of our tore 
useful field plants will be the result. Mer, Sher 

riff mentions (Quar. Jour. Ay., vol. i. page 366,) | 


——— 
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that the variety of the Swedish turnip, Cullivated 
in Kast Lothian had, by judicious selection of 
roots from which seed was saved, been improved 
in nutritious value upwards of 300 per cent. “Po. 
tatoes and Swedish turnip,” Mr. Sherriff says 
“ appear to be susceptible of tarther improvement 
by judicious selection, as well as the differen 
grains so long cultivated in this country, and 
which in almost every instance have become spu- 
rious. But whatever may be the degree of im- 
provement of which the agricultural produce of 
the country is susceptible, by the propagation of 
genuine seeds of the best varieties of plants, one 
remarkable feature of such an improvement js 
that it could be carried into effect without any ad- 
ditional investment of capital, or destruction of 
that already employed. 

The facility of propagating genuine seeds will 
become manifest from a statement of my prac- 
tice. In the spring of 1823, a vigorous wheat 
plant, near the centre of a field, was marked out, 
which produced sixty-three ears, that yielded 
2,473 grains. These were dibbled in the autumn 
of the same year, the produce of the second and 
third seasons sown broadcast in the ordinary way; 
and the fourth harvest put me in possession of 
nearly forty quarters of sound grain. In the 
spring of this year I planted a fine purple top 
Swedish turnip that yielded (exclusively of the 
seeds picked by birds and those lost in thrashing 
aud cleaning the produce) 100,296 grains, a num- 
ber capable of furnishing plants for upwards of 
five imperial acres. One-tenth of an acre was 
sown with the produce inthe end of July fora 
seed crop, part of which it is in contemplation to 
sow forthe same purpose in July, 1529. In short, 
if the produce of the turnip in question had been 
carefully cultivated to the utmost extent, the third 
year’s produce of seed would have more than 
supplied the aemand of Great Britain for a season. 

Plants and animals equally belong to the class 
of organic beings—both are endowed with sexual 
organs, from whose germs an offspring proceeds, 
which inits turn exercises a propagating power; 
so that in taking a comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject of agricultural improvement, and especially o! 
what may be effected through the agency of seeds, 
we find the same laws to a considerable extent act- 
ing in both cases. However important we may 
deem a knowledge of the subject of the propagt: 
tion of live stock, attention to the selection of the 
seeds of plants is noless so, but, on the contr 
ry, is of still greater moment, in as far as It ell 
braces the improvement not only of the herbage 
which supports the inferior animals, but of those 
plants, part of which forms the direet ingredien!s 
of human sustenance. ‘The analogy just advert 
ed to, existing between animal and vegetable lite, 
isexemplified in the sexual union, which, under 
certain favorable circumstances, takes place be: 
tween varieties of the same species of plant, £'"" 
ing rise to a new race partaking of the properl™® 
of both parents, and which is termed bybr 
New hybrid varieties of agricultural plants, W!"" 
suffered to intermingle with the original kind, 08 
seminate their influence around them like =. 
bred animals, unrestrained in theit intercon 
with the general herd, till the character ol - 
stock becomes changed, and consequently deter 

: — , eral! 
orated oc improved. Tn either case, propae 
liom the best varicty alone, would be atten’ 
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with good effects. ‘The principles of propagation | 


in vegetable and animal life are, as has just been 


hinted, nearly the same; but the propagation of 
vegetables must exceed that of animals in impor- 
tance in an economical point of view, as much as the | 
vegetable produce of the country surpasses that of 
its animals in value. Indeed, animals may justly 
be considered mere machines for converting our 
inferior herbage into a higher species of nutri- 
ment; grasses and roots being likened to the raw 
materials, butchers’ meat to the manufactured | 
commodity. 

The importance of attending to varieties of cul- 
tivated plants has. been ably pointed out by Mr. 
Bishop, at once a scientific botanist and an expe- 
rienced practical gardener. ‘By means of varie- 
ties,” he says, “the produce of our gardens and 
fields are not only increased ina tenfold degree, 
but the quality of the preneee is improved in a 
still greater proportion. In them we perceive the 
labor and assiduity of man triumphing over the 
sterility of unassisted nature, and succeeding in 
giving birth to a race of beings calculated to eup- 
ply his wants in a manner that original species 
never could have done. ‘The difference between 
varieties that have sprung from the same species 
fiis them for different purposes, and for different 
soils, situations, and climates. Some, by reason 
of their robust nature, are winter vegetables; and 
others, by being early, are spring vegetables ; 
while some are in perfection in summer, and oth- 
ersin autumn. ‘The fruit produced by some is fit 
to eat when pulled off the tree; while the fruit of | 
others is valuable by reason of its keeping till that 
season when nature rests to recruit her strength. 
Thus, in edible plants and fruits, we are supplied 
with an agreeable change throughout the vear, 
from a difference in varieties that have sprung 
fiom the same species. In the earlier ages of 
the world, no idea could have been entertained of’ 
the excellence, some varieties have attained over 
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are justified in regarding it as progressive, and in 
considering the production of a good variety ae 
the sign or harbinger of a better. 

The power of distinguishing varieties, and of 
forming some idea of their worth atsight, is an 
attainment much to be desired, because valuable 
varieties may sometimes appear to those who 
have it not in their power to prove by trial; and 
if they have, the probability is, that the n.eans to be 
employed require more care, time, and attention, 
than they are disposed to bestow on plants, the 
merits of which are doubtful; whereas, were such 
persons capable of forming an estimate of the 
worth of varieties from their appearance, then 
would they use means for their preservation, 
whenever their appearance was found to indicate 
superiority. That this is an attainment of consi- 
derable importance will be readily allowed; yet, 
that it, in some cases, requires the most strict 
attention, appears from the circumstances of va- 
rieties being oftentimes valuable, though not con- 
spicuously so. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
in a field of wheat there exists a plant, a new va- 
riety, having two more fertile joints in its spike, 
and equal to the surrounding wheat in every oth- 
er respect: a man accustomed to make the most 
minute observatiuns would scarcely observe such 
a variety, unless otherwise distinguished by some 
peculiar badge; nor would any buta person versed 
in plants know that it was of a superior value if 
placed before him. How many varieties answer- 
ing this description may have existed and escaped 
observation, which, had they been observed and 
carefully treated, would have proved an invalable 
acquisition to the community! ‘The number of ter- 
tile joints in the spike of the wheat generally culti- 
vated, varies from 18 to 22; and the inhabitante of 
Great Britain and Ireland amount to nearly the 
same number of millions; therefore, as the wheat 
produced in those islands has been of late years 





their originals. Who, upon viewing the wild cab- 
bage that grow along our sea-coast, would ever imn- | 


sufficient, or nearly sufficient, to supply the inha- 
bitants thereof with bread, it is evident that a va- 
riety with two additional fertile joints, and equal 


agine that cauliflower or brocoli would have been | in other respects to the varieties at present in culti- 
produced by the same? Or who would expect} vation, would, when it became an object of gene- 
the well-formed apple of a pound weight from the} ral culture, afford a supply of bread to at least 
Veruice plant in our hedges?) Many instances | two millions of souls, without even another acre 
might be noticed of original species that are} being brought into cultivation, or one additional 
scarcely fitto be eaten by the beast of’ the field, | drop of sweat from the brow of the husbandman. 
the varieties of which afford a nutritious and| ‘The same varieties are not repeatedly produced 
Wholesome food for man. Upon comparing the | by culture; if they were, there would not exist 


original variety of the Daucas carota, the Pastinaca | that necessity fur strict observation and skill on 


slira, and some others indigenous to our climate, 
with their varieties produced by culture, we are 
struck with their great inferiority, and cannot help 


the part of the observers, because, if a variety be 
‘lost or destroyed, we might look forward to its re- 
' , . : . 

‘appearance; or did we possess the power of pro- 





rellecting on the hapless condition of that hun- | ducing varieties, and of producing them late or 
sty savage who first taught us their use ; for} early, tall or dwart, sweet or sour, or just as we 
uothing short of the greatest privation could ever| might wish to have them, then might we plead 
ave led to that discovery. Indeed, nothing is! an excuse for inattention. But experience shows. 
mcr aan upon comparing original species | that when a variety is lost, it is for ever lost, and 
= mein varieties produced by culture, than that | the slightest reflection cannot fail of convincing us 
food fan means of the latter, enjoy a vegetable | that our power of producing them is most lim- 
stance , brelorable to our forefathers—a circum- | ited. Indeed, our knowledge only enables us to 
ity ig oe which it may be inferred that poste-| produce those of the intermediate kind, while va- 
@ do tg to enjoy a better than that which | rieties that confer extension or excellence are as 

lave a For although it is reasonable to be- | likely to be produced from the seed sown by the 
tuinable be ere exists a degree of excellence at-; humble laborer, as from that suwn and treated 
a ~ varieties over the species whence thev by the ablest horticulturist, the most skilful bota- 
a it . 1 yet as that degree is unknown, and | nist, or most profound philosopher of the age. 
cultivar; pro ably beyond the power of man, of| From these remarks it 1s obvious that the benefits 
ation, or of time, to determine the same, we) mankind derive from the varieties produced by cul- 
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tare are numerous and important, and that the dis-!a specimen from the grain produced on then 


eyvery of thove of merit is an object highly de- 
serving of our attention. ' 
especiuly that of Colonel Le Couteur, that the 
development of these is a matter attended with 
no small difficulty, from the delicacy, the minute- 
ness, and the science with which the experi- 
ments require to be conducted, and here the im- 
mense superiority of an experimental establish- 
ment for the accomplishment of these ends, will 
appear ina very prominent point of view. Not only 


could the observations of such men as Colonel | 


Le Couteur, Mr. Gorrie, Mr. Bishop, and Mr. 
Sherriff be most, carefully attended to and prac- 
tically applied; but by means of the subsiduary 
associations the whole would be conducted ona 
scale commensurate to the wants of an extensive 
country. 

By assigning to each:variety a distinct space, 
the different sorts would be kept apart while grow- 
ing, and a series of accurate observations institu- 
ted as each successive development took place 
during their growth, as well as after they had ar- 
rived at maturity, which could not fail to be at- 
tended with the most successful and beneficial re- 
sults. And not only so; by means of the local 
institutions the situation and the soil best adapted 
to each mi:ht be discovered, and the different vari- 
efies would thus not only be purified,-but, what is 
perhaps of equal importance, characterized. In 
this way the uncertainty at present inseparable 
from the practical results of every agricultural 
operation would be removed, for the farmer conld 


They also prove more | 
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Now, were the method of preparing the soil, whic) 
we have detailed so fully in a preceding article. 


generally practised and properly executed, jt js 
not too.chimerical to expect that the whole ara. 
ble land of the country would eventually become 
almost as rich and as highly pulverized ag any 


garden or nursery grounds can well be, Asa 
considerable time, however, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, must elapse before this 
can be accomplished, the uncertainty arising from 
the above cause might, in the meantime, be easi- 
ly removed. Suppose, for example, that some 
particular variety has been discovered, evincing a 
decided superiority in its apparent productiveness, 
&c., over the rest, the manager has only to obtain 
permission from some of the neighboring farmers 
(which we are certain would be most cheerfully 
granted) to allow it a place for trial, on such soils 
and in such situations as may be deemed best adapt- 
ed to bring its virtues to the test. By this simple 
arrangement the peculiar.qualities of every variety 
would be practicaily certified before it received the 
recommendation of the establishment, and the 
nnrserymen or gardeners, while they operated as 
a check and an assistance to the parent establish- 
ment, would themselves be operated upon in like 
manner by those individual farmers with whom 
they found it necessary to held communication. 
The whole country would thus be converted 
into one wide field of experimental inquiry, which 


|could not fail most effectually: to correct at the true 


source all those evils which arise from the sudden 


select with the most unerring accuracy the particu- | and frequently injudicious introduction of any new 


lar sorts best adapted to his climate, soil, &c. 


| variety of seed. 


For at present it often happens, 


‘Tt has been objected by some that no single es- | as every agriculturist knows,.that a newly discov- 


tablishment could be made applicabie to the va- 
riety of soi's, climates, &e. of Scotland. This ob- 
jection, however, may he completely obviated by 
attending to what may be, termed the working 
machinery of an experimental firm, as fully de- 
tailed in the original suggestions. 
stated that a connected line of communication, 
by means of iaferal branches in every country, is 
essentially necessary to the success, and, indeed, 
forms part of the scheme; and we would here 
farther suggest, that the ground set apart for ex- 
periments by these local associations, and the dif- 


ferent museums in connection with them, should 


be entrusted to the management of an experi- 
enced nurseryman or gardener’ We have no 
doubt that many among this numerous and intel- 
ligent class might be found. both competent and 
willing to undertake the task. more especially as 
the detailshey would. be called upon to superin- 
tend are sc intimately connected with the subjeet- 
matter of their own profession; and, if so. those 
scientific attainments which have hitherto been 
confined to a comparatively circumscribed sphere, 
would be brought to bear upon the rural economy 
of the country, and the co-operation of individu- 
als would be secured who were in every way 
qualified both to act as a checik.an an assistance to 
the parent establishment—as a check, by testing 
and verilying the report of the. chief manager— 
as an assistance, by furnishing accurate and sci- 
entific statements of the several nvatters intrusted 
to, their care. 

Tt has been also objected that from the richness 
and highly pulverized mature of nursery and gar- 
den grounde, no just estimate could be, formed of 





It is there | 








ered variety is approved of or condemned, not 
from its own intrinsic: qualities or merits, but from 
the treatment it receives, or the accidental state of 
the weather during the season in which it might 
have been introduced. This has been the case 
with several varieties of oats since the commence- 


‘ment of the present century; and who can teli 


whether or not the chevalier barley, which has 
been lately introduced into this country so rapidly 
and 10 so great an extent, would maintain tts 
vaunted superiority over the other varieties If sub- 
jected to the ordeal of a series of late seasons. 
We shall now briefly advert to the national ad- 
vantages which might reasonably be anticipate! 
from the operation of such an establishment. In 
order to perceive these, the annual amount ot 
grain, potatoes, turnips, grasses, &e., would r- 
quire to be ascertained. 
According to M’Culloch the annual consumption 
of grain in the United Kingdom amounts 10 §2.- 
000,000 quarters, and the imports of foreign com 
in 1831 amounted to 3,541,809 quarters, heing the 
largest quantity eve: brought into Great Britain in 
any one year. ~~ 
Now assuming that the annual consumption © 
52,000,U00 quarters, inclusive of seed, and tha 
the annual average of native growth amounts " 
50.000,000 quarters, let us advert to the results : 
Jolonel Le Couteur’s experiments. There _ 
find one variety of wheat 250 per cent. more pre 
ductive than another, and it will certainly not ‘ 
thought unreasonable to assume that the prado 
might be incrensed to the extent of 10 per oe 
not only on grain, but also on roots, grasses; 
We thue perceive thet.in;a national po" 
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w the scheme is pregnant with the most im-| upon culture of winter 


‘ortant advantages to the British empire, 


in 


serv 


skill. 


heen needed. 


of tha powers of vegetable nature.”’ 


It is gratifying to notice the increasing inquiry 
respecting the best: made of raising grain crops, 
and the consequent call for, and application of those 
articles which are found essential to the growth and 
perlection of the kind of seed sown. ‘The dispo- 
sition which now manifests itself, is greatly owing 
tothe stimulous which has been given by the 
on the wheat crop ; 


From the Maine Farmer. 
INCREASED USE OF ‘LIME 


state in the shape of a poms 
and farmers, who have thus 


IN. MAINE. 


ecome roused to the 
importance of cultivating this crop themselves, 
very naturally turn to the means for doing it best. 
Wherever lime has been properly used it has been 
‘nnd to be a profitable and even essential article, 
ind there is much enquiry for it. Hitherto the | 
rouble of obtaining it, has prevented many from 
ising itas they would. We hope that this diffi- 
Cully is vanishing, for it has been found that in 


and | reader of the foregoing 
eretare well worthy the attention of the enlight- 
ened and philanthropic statesman, [ft may also 
» to show how chimerical and crude the the- 
ories of those alarmists are, who would terrify us 
with the dread of a superabundant population. 
I) the language of the eloquent author whom 
we have already had occasion to quote, “Culti- 
vated produce has hitherto outrun population, and 
toallappearance willalways do so, From the 
increasing enterprise and science of agriculturists, 
natonly the merits of many of the varieties of 
crain, roots, and grasses, &c., now in existence 
‘adas vet very little known, will be more fully 
alicited, but new varieties, and even genera pos- | 
sessed of more useful properties than any of those | 
now cultivated, will continue to be discovered. 
Krom the facts we have adduced, and the extra- 
ordinary phenomena constantly occurring in the 
vegetable kingdom, this is by no means improba- 
hie. Ba this, however, as it may, two laws are 
visibly operating in nature—one that its produce 
shall always be increasable by human Jabor and 
Ordinary but diligent exertions of these 
have hitherto abundantly sufficed for all that has 
Local distress, indeed, may arise 
irom temporary seasons, but never from a failure 


wheat, he says, ‘The 
yr piece (Mr. V.’s letter) 
‘should bear in mind the great difficulty and uncer- 
tainty of raising wheatin Maine, which have ope- 
‘rated so strongly on most farmers, as almost to 
stop the culture, and on others to seek reliel in the 
substitution of spring wheat and other inellicient 
| remedies, 

The legislature has entered upon the field of 
controversy, and by the offer of a bounty on every 
bushel raised, expect to bear down the existing ob- 
stacles to wheat culture in Maine. 

This bounty, (on the policy of which we com- 
mented at page 692, vol. iv. of the Register,) it is 
said will have the eflect of increasing enormously 
the crops of wheat raised in Maine—but will not 
remove or lessen the trne and great obstacle, (the 
want of lime in the soil,) and the increase will pro- 
bably be purchased at a dear rate by the treasury 
bounty. Let the legislature of Maine induce 
(whether by bounties, instruction or otherwise, ) 
the application of calcareous manures on the lands 
now so deficient in that necessary ingredient, and 
their thence newly acquired fitness for wheat will 
cause the culture and success of that crop, without 
a distinct legislative: bounty for its production. In 
the last paragraph of: Mr. V.’s. letter, there is a 
strong.confirmatian of our.opinion upon -this sub- 
ject, (which we have stated more atlength betore, 
in the remarks referred to above, ) in taé feb that 
newly cleared wood lands on which the wood has 
been burnt, produce wheat with great certainty. 
Now the only cause of this, is that the ashes of 
the trees supply the land for one year with a sutti- 
‘ciency of carbonate and phosphate of lime to be 
taken up by the wheat, and which ingredients, in 
unusually large proportions, are essential to the 
healthy existence of that crop. If the intelligent 
and public spirited editor of the Maine Farmer 
will exert his influence to have the trial of ealea- 
reous manures fairly and fully made on proper 
soils in Maine, we will hazard any reputation that 
we may possibly possess, by the prediction that 
the alleged obstacles to that culture, of climate, 
&c. wili be found no longer to be very important.’ 

In answer to the above remarks of Mr. Ruffin, 
we would with deference say—that we difler only 
in the means of obtaining the same object. Afier 
some seven or eight years*- labor in the cause with 























every county large deposites of limestone exist ; if} change the shape ef:the contest, and rouse our 
iot pure enough for manv of the purposes of the | farmers by some immediate and personal incen- 


ws, yet sufficiently so for all agricultural wants. 
Even if this were not the case, the immense for- 
mations of the best of limestones in the counties 
o* Waldo and Lincoln, and in other places on the 
“aboard, ean supply the whole union with this ar- | 
\irle for centuries to come; and it is with pleasure 
“we learn that some of our Kennebec friends 
making arrangements to keep a large quanti- | § 
yO! fresh burnt lime constantly on hand, and to | it. 
ute which will satisfy every farmer 
of hint nto lay ina store of it for the use 
s farm and compost heap. 
hile upon this subject we would refer the 
et to the following remarks of Mr. Rudtiin, 
armers’ Register, who: has done 
an any other man to enlighten people 
@ nature and uses of lime or calcareous 
: In commenting upon a letter written 
> venerable friend, Charles Vaughan, esc:, 
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tive to the producticn of wheat. 
effected by the bounty: 

There is -no better way to rouse a neople to si- 
multaneous -action than by touching their inter- 
ests. Make it evident to them by the shortest and 
least possible amount of reasoning that it is for 
their interest to do this or that, and they will soon 
| start an inquiry into the ways and means for doing 
Hence the increase call for lime, and conse- 
quently the increased exertions made to supply 
the call, and, beyond a doubt, the increased supply 
of bread raised within our borders in fucure. 


This has been 


From the Genesee Farmer, 


TENDENCY OF SOULS TO DETERIORATE, 


The natural, the inevitable tendency of all cul 
tivation of the soil. is deterioration. ‘The riches: 





but partial success,..we found it necessary to - 
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and most fertile, contain but a certain proportion 
fit for the purposes of vegetation; and every crop 
taken from the soil, sensibly lessens this quantity. 
The result therefore must be, that continual crop- 
ping will reduce the best soils to barrenness, until, 
where circumstances admit, nature by her gradu- 
al method of repairing wrongs, imparts a degree 
of fert.lity. Itis however possible to counteract 
this tendency to sterility in soils; to prevent the 
exhaustion of the qualities necessary to support 
vegetable life; and the difference between good 
and bad farming, or proper and improper cultiva- 
tion, may be determined mainly by a referexce to 
this single result. 

In this country we can hardly form a correct 
idea from any thing around us, of the frightful 
barrenness to which fertile soils may be reduced 
by improper management. Cultivation is here so 
young, that had it been of the worst description it 
would hardly have been possible to have exhiaust- 
ed s9 soon the treasuries that had for centuries 
been accumulating in our soils. Still there are 
examples in the United States, where soils have 
nearly reached that point from which a restoration 
to fertility is impracticable. Soils of a silicious 
nature, or that are inclining to sand, are the most 
easily and quickly reduced. Of this the south- 
east part of Massachusetts, and parts of the sou- 
thern states at the present time, and parts of Long 
Island as it was some thirty years ago, furnish 
striking proof. When cultivated without regard to 
consequences, the nutritive part of such soils is 
quickly exhausted ; the little vegetation produced 
is not sufficient to prevent the burning effect of 
the sun; the roots of the grasses are unable to 
fix and bind the soil; it becomes loose and float- 
ing; plants root themselves with more and more 
difficulty, and at last what was once a fertile plain 
becomes a sandy waste, where cultivation is im- 
possible. 

It is in the old world that this process of deteri- 
oration may be the most clearly traced: ‘To reno- 
vate, seems to have formed no part of the ancient 
profession of agriculture. In all the writings of 
antiquity there is scarcely a hint that manuring, or 
in any way improving cultivated lands, was prac- 
ticed toany extent. Now and then, where nature 
had set the example of imparting fertility by the 
annual overflow of rivers, man seemed inclined so 
far to imitate her works, and irrigation for amelio- 
rating land was frequently adopted. But this 
was about the extent of ancient attempts at im- 
proved cultivation, arid the result has been such 
as might confidently have been predicted. The 
regions of the east that two or three thousand 
years since were as the garden ol’ Eden for beauty 
and fertility, have gradually become sterile and 
worthless ; and tracts of country that once sup- 
ported a thriving and industrious population, have 
from the action of the causes alluded to above, 
become deserts, in which the solitary camel can 
scarce find a shadow of vegetation to supply his 
easily satisfied wants. 
Syria and Palestine ; Edom, and parts of Arabia 
Felix; many parts of the North of Africa; and 
no inconsiderable portion of Asia Minor, have 
thus become hopelessly barren. 
wheat can now no longer be grown, on the plains 


where once the reaper filled his arms with the yel- | ducts in consequence have heen 
They were ceaselessly cropped, | 
until the soil was so exhausted, that the unaided | 


low sheaves. 





Mesopotamia; parts of 


to repay the expense of cultivation. 
The finest of 





ee, 


efforts of nature were unable to restore fertility» 
and the result is perpetual barrenness. 

To counteract this tendency to sterility, ig the 
business of the farmer ; and on the possibility of do. 
ing this, rests the whole system of improved agr- 
culture. Science has here come to the aid of the 
cultivator of the soil, and by revealing the agents 
and promoters of fertility has greatlv suultaliead 
simplified the processes without which all would 
be still doubtful and uncertain. The action of 
manures has been ascertained; the value and ae. 
tivity of the various salts formed by the decompo. 
sition of animal and vegetable matter in part de. 
termined; the aid which the mineral earths af- 
ford vegetation has been caretully examined; and 
these combinations of soil the best calculated to 
induce fertility been accurately investigated. ft 
has been shown that to take from the soil, without 
making corresponding returns, is suicidal policy , 
and that if this point is properly attended to, land 
can be cropped without danger of deterioration, 

Manure then, is the sheet anchor of the farmer, 
It is to this source of fertility he must look for 
the renovation of the soil, and the means of con- 
tinued productiveness. And it is to manures pro- 
duced from his fields, from his herds and his flocks, 
from decayed vegetable and animal matter, that 
he must look for this result. These are the true 
fertilizing ingredients; and though other agents 
may be useful as exciting these to action, yet these 
may be considered as constituting the food of 
plants, the cause of growth and nutrition. The 
application of the exciting mineral manures, such 
as lime and gypsum, is productive of the happi- 
est effects, for the reason assigned above ; yet they 
are not so absolutely essential to the improvement 
of the soil as those that have a vegetable or ani- 
mal origin. Matter which has once lived, which 
has already taken the forms of organized exis- 
tence, more readily assumes the forms of organ- 
ized life, and is more easily assimilated, than that 
which has never undergone such a change. It's 
the office of the vegetable to take the crude atoms 
of matter as they exist in the soil, and prepare 
them for the support of animal life; and when 
this has once been done, though a partial decom- 
position may have been effected. a renewal of the 
process is comparatively easy and certain. ' 

In connection with the preparation and appl- 
cation of manures, the next most important step 
which modern agriculture has taken to prevent 4 
deterioration of the soil, is rotation in crops. #U" 
diciously conducted, the result is certain; eX 
hausted lands are restored, and the profits of the 
agriculturist greatly increased. It was formerly 
the custom to let land suitable for grass remain !0f 
that purpose alone ; while those suitable for the 
plough were annually subjected to its use until eX- 
haustion forbid. It was then left to the restoring 
processes of nature. ‘There were at the begin 
ning of this century, lands in the farming section’ 
of England which it was well known had Jain in 
grass for five hundred years, and there were other 


‘tracts which had been as constantly submitted 10 


the plough, or at least as often as the soil proms 
This sy* 
tem has been abandoned; amore enlightened ” 
tem of agriculture has prevailed ; and the Pp 
more than | rr 
bled. The course of rotation is indeed og? 
in different districts, both in Europe and in 
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pee but it is founded on the same great prin- | induced by instinct, to consume such quantities as 
ciple, that different plants take up different ingre-| will promote their health and expedite their fat- 


jients from the same soil, and from different 
depths, and that a new plant will flourish in a soil 
where one of the same kind previousi cultivated 
could not succecd at all. Thus in England, in 
Holland and Belgium, in some parts of Germany 
and France, and in some few instances in this 
country, a regular course of cropping adapted to 
the sol, has been adopted with the happiest eflect. 
This course which varies from three to six years, 
according to circumstances, embraces roots, grains, 
and grasses, and taken in connection with tho- 
rough manuring, which this system enables the 
{armer to practice, not only improves the quantity 
and value of each kind of crop, but is deepening, 
enriching and fertilizing the soil. Manure, and 
the rotation of crops, are then the great means to 
which we must look to preserve our now fertile 
plains from the fate which has overtaken so large 
apart of the east ; and they are fortunately both 
easy of application, and entirely within our reach. 





From the New England Farmer. 


FATTENING SWINE. 


Judge Peters of Pennsylvania, formerly Presi- ; 


dent of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, 
stated that “sour food is most grateful and alimen- 
tary to swine. One gallon of sour wash goes 
farther than two of sweet. I mean the wash acid- 
ulated to the degree necessary for distilation, not 
acetevus.”’ Mr. Arthur Young likewise observes 
that “the most profitable mode of converting corn 
[grain] of any kind, into food for hogs, is to grind 
into meal, and mix this with water in cisterns, 
inthe proportion of five bushels of meal to one 
hundred gallons of water ; stirring it well several 
times a day, for three weeks in cold weather, or a 
fortnight in a warmer season, by which it will 
have fermented well, and become acid, till which, 
itis not ready to give. ‘The mixture should al- 
ways be stirred immediately before feeding, and 
two or three cisterns should be kept fermenting in 
succession, ‘hat no necessity may occur of giving 
itunduly prepared.” 

Judge Peters also observed that “dry rotton 
wood kept constantly in styes, for fattening hogs 
oeat at pleasure, is a good thing; but I will take 
the liberty to mention what I think a better. We 
have blacksmiths in this town, and my hogs eat 
up all the ashes or cinders they make ; we haul it 
into the pens by cart-loads, and the hogs will de- 
vour this at times, with more avidity than their or- 
dinary food,” 

Charcoal it has heen said 
or a better 
wood. 
Coals, 
sons w 


, will answer as good 
purpose than either cinders or rotton 


according to the statements of several per- 
a ohave tried the experiment, say two pieces 
he’ : each, about the size of a hen’s egg, 
We ~ discontinue rooting, remain more quiet, 
a aster than they will otherwise. Charcoal 
a eres on the human frame as a cathartic, 
ual bly wili have the same effect on the an- 
on: which we are treating. If so, it may su- 

rede the necessity of using brimstone, antimo- 


Swine are supplied with a quantity of 


tening. 

W hen you first commence fattening swine, care 
should be taken not to give them more than they 
will eat with appetite. If they become gorged or 
cloyed, their thriving is retarded, and there is dan- 
ger {rom staggers and diseases consequent on re- 
pletion, or the gormandizing propensities of those 
lour-footed epicures. 

The practice in Scotland, is to rear swine chief- 
ly on raw potatoes, and to fatten them on these 
roots, boiled or prepared by steam, with a mixture 
of oats, barley, or bean and pease meal. Their 
troughs should be ofien replenished with a small 
quantity of food at a time,. and kept always clean, 
and seasoned occasionally with salt. 

An English farmer fattened eight pigs in the 
following manner, which may be recommended 
in case where aconstant and regular attention 
cannot be given to feeding the animals. He 
placed two troughs in the stye : one he filled with 
raw potatoes, the other with peas, and gave no 
water. When the pigs were thirsty they ate the | 
potatoes. In this way, it is probable; that the an- 
imals could not only do wiihout water, but like- 
wise needed no brimstone, antimony, nor any 
other medical substances, for raw potatoes are 
cooling and drastic; and may serve at once for 
food and physic. Instead of peas, probably dry 
Indian corn, or dry Indian meal might be subst- 
tuted. 

Rubbing and currying the hides of fatting hogs, 
is not only grateful to the animals, but conducive 
to their health and thrifiiness. In every stye, a 
strong post should be fixed for them to rub against. 
They should have plenty of litter, which will not 
only be the means of contributing to their com- 
fort, but increasing the most valuable manure. 

The following mixture for fattening swine, has 
been recommended, and we believe would prove 
useful : 

W ash potatoes clean, boil and mash while hot, 
mix in at the same time, oats and pea meal. Put 
the mixture into a large tub, which must stand till 
it become a little sour, but not very acid, nor in 
the least putrid. Keep a quantity of this on hand 
fermenting, and give it to your hogs as often as 
they will eat. It is asserted that pork may be fat- 
tened in this way, and making a saving of one- 
third of the food and time consumed in the usual 
mode. 


From the Horticultural Register. 


BARTRAM, THE SELF-TAUGHT AMERICAN 


BOTANIST. 


John Bartram, the celebrated and self-taught 
philosopher and botanist, was born in 1704, at Dar- 
by, in the county of Delaware, Pennsylvania. 
His grandfather of the same name, came over from 
Derbyshire in England, with the aaherents of 
William Penn, in 1682. Ezrly in life he manifest- 
ed an ardent thirst for knowledge; but the great 
distance from Europe, then the seat of arts and sci- 
ences, and the infant state of the colony, rendered 
it difficult to obtain even a moderate education. 





"and other dungs, with which hogs are often 


— At any rate, it will cost but little to give 
" iat ee access to coals, which may be sifted 
\ e . 


ftom your fire-place, and they will be 


The difficulties of his station, however, yielded to 
the resources of his own mind, and intense appli- 
|cation. Associating with the most respectable 
, characters, he obtained the rudiments of the learn- 
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ed languages which he studied with extraordinary 
industry and success. So earnest was he in the 
pursuit of learning, that he seldom sat at his meals 
without his book: his vietua!s being In one land 
and his book in the other. He had an early ineli- 
nation for the study of surgery and medicine, and 
acquired so much knowledge as to administer 
great relief to the indigent and distressed in’ his 


nei¢@hborhood: and as most of his remedies were | 


drawn trom the vegetable kingdom, he had an op- 


portunity to prosecute the study of botany, which 
was his favorite object, together with natural his- | 


tory. Bred a husbandinan, he culuvated the 
ground as the principal means of supporting a 


‘large family, and attentive to the economy of na- | 

~ . . rt } 
ture, aud observing the minutest operations, he 
‘prosecuted his labors as a philosopher. 


When 
ploughing or sowing his fields, or mowing his mea- 
dows his inquisitive mind was exercised in contem- 


Ile was the first American who conceived and 
carried into effect the design of a botanic garden, 
for the reception and cultivation of American ve- 
getables, as well as exotics, and of travelling for 
the acquisition of them; and forthe purpoze of ve- 
complishing this scheme, he purchased a planta- 
tion in a delightful situation on the banks of the 


Schuylkill, about five miles from Philadelphia, 
where he laid out with his own hands, a large e@ar- | 
den, containing six or seven acres, comprehending | 


a variety of soils and situations, which he soon 


Jurmehed with an abundance of the most curious | 


and bexutitul vegetables, collected ino his mumer- 
ous excursions in different parts of the country, 
from the Floridas to the Canadas. Botany being 
his favorite pursuit, he soon made such proficiency 


an it, that the great Linneus, said in one of his let- | 


cers, that he was the greatest natural botanist in 
ibe world. 
ey ané philosophy, attracted the notice and esteem 


of the principal liierary and eminent characters | ste the foeeoine enolt Musk vabae ae 
America; among whom were James Logan, esq., | ee as ee eee: OT ey 

Dr. Franklin, and Dr. Kennerslev, of Philadel- | 
phia, Dr. Colder of New York, and Dr. Clayton | 
of Virginia; and introduced bim to the correspon. | 
dence and friendship of Peter Collins, esq., which | 
continued for nearly fitly years, and terminated on- | 
jy with jite; Lord Petre, Dr. Dellenius, Br. Fill, 


(Gronovius, Linneus, Professor Ralm, Sir Hans 


‘Sloane, Mr. Casteby, Dr. Fotherall, Mr. Wran- 
wle, &e., who furnished him with such books, | 
. ° . > . . ° | 
philosophical apparatus, &e., as his genius and sit- | 


uation required, thereby lessening the ditiiculties 
with which he had to strugezle ina newly settled 
country, and promoting the object which his be- 
nevolent mind had contemplated, in] communiea- 
ting his discoveries and collections to Kurope. 
‘These communications occasioned him to be em- 


W orld. 
science procured him fellowship in many literary 
and scientific societies in Kurope, as those of Lon- 


don, Edinburgh, Stockholm, &e., and at last he | 


was appointed American Botanist to Georve the 
Third, in which appointment he continued till his 
death, in September, 1777, in the 76th year of his 
ae. 

Ile employed much of his time in excursions 
through the provinces then subject to Exgland, 


' 
i 
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| 
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His progress in botany, natural histo- |, Pe 
~ nea "Phey are not to remain in the cloth any longerat- 


[No.8 


chiefly inautumn, when his agricultural AVOCUtiOns 
least required his presence at home. ‘The object 
of these journeys was to collect rare and nonde. 
script vegetables, fossils, &ce. His ardor was gach 
that at the aye of seventy he made a journey into 
Kast iiorida, to explore the natural productions o) 
that couatry, lis travels among the native Ip. 
dians were attended with much danger and diffi. 
culty, and the different parts of the country, frog, 
the shores of Jake ‘Ontario and Cayuga, to the 
source of the riverSt. Juan, contributed through 
his hands to enrich and embellish the grounds ang 
forests of Europe with elegauat flowering shrubs 
plants, and uselul and ornamental trees, : 

He was au ingenious mechernic. The house jn 
which he lived he built himself; after quarrying the 
stone; and he was ofien his own mason, carpenter, 


blacksmith, &¢., aud generally made his own farm. 
ing utensils, 
plating the vegetable system and animated nature. | 


His stature was rather above the middle‘siye. 


erect: and siender, of a sandy complexion, and 
_cheertul countenance, with an air of solenmnity, his 
‘manners were modest and gentle. 


Amiable «' 
disposition and liberal in mind, he was a lover o 


charity and social order; and active and temperate, 
che always maintained a plentiful table: and annu- 
“itily, on New yeurs day, he gave an_ entertain. 
liment at bis own house. consecrated to friendship 


and philesophy. fle was un advocate for liberty; 
and born and educated in the society of titends, he 
‘led a peacetul, usetul and pious lite. —South. Paper, 


From the Horticultural Register, 
ON THE GERMINATION OF OLD SEEDs. 

The germination of seed, supposed to have lost 

their vegetative principle, may be greatly aecele- 

rated by immersing them in oxalic acid, or pul- 

ting them in a cloth moistened with the acid. 

ter the germination has commenced. By attend- 
being Kept thirty years. 


oo 


From L°E*cho du Monde Saveat. 
DEEP ARTESIAN WELL, 

The Artesian well at the abbatoir, near the 
Barricre de Grenelle, becomes every day mor 
interesting. "The boring has already reached te 
enormous depth of 1360 feet. Whatever may be 
the result of this undertaking, says the Prelect ¢ 
the Sem, in his last report to the municips 


council, it cannot but be interesting to ceologis, 
‘from its connexion with their science ; and to te 
industrious, from its pointing our the chance 0 


success in similar trials. Success will lead to a 


other result, already foreseen by philosoptier™ 
'which consists in the high temperature of suc 
ployed in collecting whatever was new and curious, | 
io furnish and ornament the Kuropean gardens | 
and plantations with the productions of the New | 
His industry and success in the pursuit of 


well: consequently, the water may be instal, 
employed in warm baths. ae 

This well was commenced on December 30" 
1833; and, during the 1200 days which hav 
elapsed since then, the works have been direct 
iby M. Malot, jun.. and have not been discoid!” 
ued for a single day. From this it appeals that 
the average progress has been upwards 0! °° 
foot one meh per day. e 

Itseems that the administration are abot ss 
cmake an engagement with) M. Mulot te bem 
the depth of upwards of L800 feet, fF water’ 
inet met with beivre reaching this depth. 
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h renc fs itaernons « isposed to bite and 
he integument. ib his mouth than an- 
her, and thereby thore-certain to give her eges a 
convevarice tO the jufure-nidus of the larva; or 
whether she,obseives thatthe hair on one horse is | 

1 inamanner that renders it more easy of’! 
accesaJorthe deposite of her egys than that of an- 
other; or lastly, whether her attachment depends | 
onthe more ot less patient civility with which dil- | 
ferent horses recelve her buzzing addresses, must 
be left. for the determination of the sagacious read - 
et. The fact, however is so; and the insect hav- 
ing fixed on the objectof her choice, commences 
immediately the deposite of her eggs in the fol- 
lowing manner, which no doubt is perfectly famil- 
lar to most of your readers. 

Having poised herself in the air in the vicinity 
o! the part on which she intends to deposite the 
egys, (and this is most generally about the knee, | 
the inside of the foreleg, the rear of the shoulder, 
and more rarely on the mane,) with her head éle- 
vated, her body in nearly an erect position, and 

er long and slender tail curved inwards and up- 
Wards ina manner that brings it nearly in contact 
With the erect abdomen, she every now and then 

atisat the subject with great. quickness, at the 
Sune time suddenly throwing her tubular tail from | 
'$ approximation to her body, so as to form a right 
angle with her erect position, and shooting torth 

egg trom its capsule, (by means of certain | 
mp that perforin that office, ) it is attached to | 
saan, " (which she strikes with unerring 
the mde ya glutinous fluid, which also answers | 
ma ose of lubricating its exit from the viscus 
in ng it, and when dry, of confining it firmly 


vo sunaion, The egg thus deposited has | 
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grass of some rich pasture, where it 
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the course of three ot fourweeks 
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and circumstances ol’ theic progress (rom this state 
to that of the fly. Such is. their fecundity, when 
fuliy matured, that the slightest fouch of warmth 
ile foetus fo. burst 
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to a life-of gall and bitterness; though: you will 
now and thea.find-a few hooked on ta, the duode- 
num, 2 little below the pilorus, or lower orifice of 
the stomach, that grow to maturity there in spite 
of bad food and. an impure atmosphere.» — 
Afier they afrive at the chrysaiis state, numbers 
are lost for,one that produces a fly. . Dropped on 
some highway, in some naked pasture; or some 
pool of avater, they are either crushed’ 4o deathis 
picked .up by birds, who keép.a®harp look-out for 
them, or washed away; or theydie for want of the 
protection of a nidus, indispensable to naked chrys- 
sa and especially such as have been nartured in 
‘the high temperature of the stomach ‘ofa warm 
mks animal... The Jarvee, may ‘generally be 
wind adhering in groups to’ various ‘parts of the 
inner coat of the stowach ofthe animal: but the 
pee number aré generally neaf itsylower ori- 
,» where the-chyle is purest; their number vary- 
ing from very few-10 (as some have affirmed ).ma- 


ny handreds,. Here they hang at a) pendulous, 


manner,.and live most-probably oh the chyle pre- 
Pere by the stomach for the “nutriment, of the 
ree, until they arrive at mature avey which gen- 
erally happens from the middle of May to the first 
of June; and they are paseing from the horse from 
this time to the first of July, whensuch as chance 
to fall into suitable situations remainfor some six 
orseven weeks in the chrysalis state, and then 
produce the fly again. 
_It-has, been stated that the larve of this insect 


most probably feed on the chyle in the stomach of 


the horse. A question, however, arises out of’ the 
vulgar opinion on the subject: do they ever prey on 
the coats of the stomach themselves? I confess 
that I have never had an opportunity of making 
any satislactory investigation of the subject; but I 
incline to think not, because I am satisfied that the 
larvee of this insect are not armed with any ap- 
paratus about their mouths, fitting them for ma- 
king destruction of solid parts. The aperture 
through which they take their food being a simple 
longitudinal slit, between the two tentacula or 
hooks, by which they hold on to the villi of the 
inner-coatof.the stomach, brings us to the una- 
voidable conclusion that they must take their food 
by the most simple of’ all processes, and that they 
cannot take it af all, unless it be in a fluid or pulpy 
‘state. The idea, therefore—a very common one, 
in this part of the country at least—that the bots 
prey on the solid structure of the stomach itself, is 
most probably erroneous, 

Another question then naturally arises: are 
horses killed ever by bote or grubs, as they are call- 
ed? and if so,in what manner are they instru- 


mental.in producing the death of the animal? To. 


doubt that horses are killed by bots would be, with 
most persons, almost as great a heresy as to disbe- 
lieve the ordinary doctrines of theology. Still, 
however, I think the fact admits of a doubt: at any 
event, I am sure the occurrence is not so frequent 
as it is generally thought to be, and that when it 
does happen, it is the result of gastric irritation, su- 


perinduced by the presence of great numbers of 


these larves, and not from their laying waste the 
coats of the stomach by preying on them, as is 
usnally believed. ‘The bodies of these larve seem 
to be composed of segments of bands, the majori- 
ty of which are armed with a double row of short, 
still, horny bristles, of. a reddish color, curved back 
towards the truncated end. The heoks by which 


they are attached to the sto 
communicate some irritation; and it is 
ble that the pendulous manner .in which the 

from the villi of its inner coat may eadse® addi 
alirritation, by means of the frictionthat must je. 
eessarily take place between these short hooked 
bristles and the delicate structure of the inner coat, 
The irritation, therefore, produced by the pr 

of a vast numberof these larvee may, for aught } 
know, and very probably sometimes does, produce 
inflammation and mortification of the stomach 
and necessarily the death of the animal. . But giili 
Iam satisfied, that where the numbers are not 
great, and the horse is healthy in other. respects 
their presence produces neither mischief nor incon. 
venience; as they are only occupying a nidus 
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equally natural to them and the animal they infest, 
S. of Glencairn, 
Addenda.—I write this postscript for the purpose 
of calling the attention of gentlemen to a variety 
of the oestrus equi, or horse nit-fly, that. haginot 
been observed or treated.on by any. writer that I 
know ot. ‘This variety. differs in several. remarka- 
ble particulars from that described .in the: above 
communication. It is a full sizesmaller, and dark- 
er colored than that, and differs materially from’ it 
in its habits. The oestrus described is remarkable 
for depositing its eggs on no part of the horse that 
cannot revdily be reached and. pinched by his 
mouth. Indeed it seems instinctively to place 
them on parts most likely to.be pinched or Jicked 
' by the animal; and when they are laid elsewhere, 
it must be considered as an exception to the gen- 
eral rule, caused perhaps by, the. urgency of the 
stimulus of the egg on the parts containing «it, de- 
manding its instantaneous deposite in the very first 
situation that can be commanded. _ But-the small- 
er fly, now under consideration, deposites its eggs 
no where, itis believed, but under the. throat. of 
the animal, and along the fissure leading ftom the 
throat in the direction towards the chin—a. part 
that it is impossible he can get at with his meuth. 

Its manner of making the deposile is also entire- 
ly different from that first described. It does not 
buzz about the horse as the other does, nor does it 
| poise itself in the air for a moment, in the viewity 
_of the pert on which it intends to attach its egg: 
but rising suddenly, either from the ground or from 
‘something on which it has alighted, it darts with 
great boldness and rapidity at the horse’s throal, 
or the parts between that and the chin, causing 
him at first to throw up his head suddenly avd 
shake it, and then to drop his ears in asemi-pendu- 
lous posture, and to hold his head remarkably still, 
| as if listening for another attack of the fly; on the 
repetition of which he throws up his head sil 
more violently, ofien raising his fore feet from the 
earth and bringing them near his chin, as 1 © 
frighten away the insect. 

This variety of the oestrus is much more keen- 
ly and actively formed, and its movements = 
more rapid than those of that lately descrit 
Still, however, if the rider will stop his horse, 
practise a little patience when he perceives him . 
tacked by one of’ these insects, he may, by og 
ing acutely, discover the fly, and most proba Y 
retreat between the times of its attacks: for as “oe 
as it has deposited an egg, it alights on some wo 
venient object, or the ground, most probably to | “4 
pare another for deposite, when the attack po 
peated, causing the horse again to act, Hol ¥° 
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ike he might be expecte 
awl the chinyby a bee, which the writer 

pughtiwvas really the case when his attention 
was first invited.to this subject. The egg of this 
‘semaller, longer, and more oval-shaped, than that 
of the fly first spoken of; as may be readily seen 
by a comparison between such as may at any tiie 
be taken froth the throat of a horse and those ta- 
ken rom the knee or other parts of the body. 

Whether the larvee differ in any thing else, than 
in being smaller, {rom those. of the common oes- 
trusy (for that first described is by far the most nu- 
merous and common variety,) must be determin- 
ed by future and better opportunities for observa- 
tion than have occurred to the writer of these 
hints. It may be remarked, however, that the 
greater sparcity of this smaller variety of the in- | 
sect most probably results trom the peculiarity . of 
the situation in which it deposites its eggs; as the 
contingency of their getting into the horse’s stom- 
ach is certainly much greater than that of the oth- 
er, and must depead chiefly on accidental cireum- 
stances about the manger. 

S. of G. 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 


THE HOLLOW HORN. 


A writer in the “Farmer’s Cabinet,” who signs 
himself’ “A Montgomery County Farmer,” gives 
the following as a remedy forthe disease in cattle 
commonly called “hollow horn:”— 

About 9 years since, my cattle were afflicted 
with the hollow horn, and it afflicted me very sore- 
ly, assure you, as several of them died; but I 
bored away. One morning while engaged in this 
business, [ was accosted by an intelligent farmer, 
recently from Kngland—he was surprised at the 
operation. I told him that it was the only way of 
saving my cattle—that several had already died of 
the hollow horn, and the others assuredly would, 
unless bored. He absolutely Jaughed at me. I 
felt provoked, but was still willing to hear him, as 
[might get an original idea. He stated that the 
“hollow horn” did not exist in England. That it 
was not a disease of the horns, that hornless cat- 
tle had all the symptoms, &c. He advised me to 
desist boring. Afier much persuasion I did so; and 
he recommended me to give each of my cows a 
hall’ a peck of potatoes twice a week, for three or 
lour weeks in succession, and then occasionally, 
as circumstances might require—and by all means 
to keep my cattle well sheltered, and in good con- 
dition. | obeyed his directions—and the conse- 
(uence is, that my cattle have not been troubled 
with the hollow horn since that time. I have, 
therefore, come to the conclusion, that cattle well 
housed in bad weather, and kept in good heart, at 
all seasons, and properly attended to, stand in no 
danger of’ hollow horn. 





From the Wilmington (Del.) Journal. 
A PRODUCTIVE PEACH FARM. 


wan 0008 Ridgeway has a farm near Dela- 
mene red in this country, on which he com- 
‘ed planting a peach orchard in the year 1831. 
neighbor of Mr. R. gave us, a few days since, 








the ti ‘ one 
*lollowing account of the condition and product 
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ted to do, if he werefof the peach plantation during the present year. 


In the seven years which have elapsed since he 
commenced: the plantation, Mr. Ridgeway hile 
planted 140 acres—100 trees on the acre. The 
produce of the present year is estimated, by our 
informant; at 100 baskets of peaches per acre, or 
14,000 baskets of peaches. The _ peaches, of 
which he presented us some specimens, are of the 
finest kind, large and of delicious flavor, Two 
schooners are constantly employed im transporting 
the fruit to the Philadelphia and New York mar- 
kets; where we understand, it meets with ready 
sale at $3, 4, to $5 per basket. It is estimated 
that:his peach crop will yield a profit, during the 
present year, of twenty thousand dollars! We 
add to this statement, that theré is no part of our 
country which is more favorable to the produc- 
tion of this deliciousdruit than the vicinity of Del- 
aware city, and the whole district of country ly- 
ing along the western shore of the Delaware, and 
extending from the Christiana down to Bombay 


Hook. 
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From (Loudon’s) Gardener’s Magazine. 
ON THE FORCING OF EARLY CUCUMBERS. 


By John Wighton, Gardener to Lord Stafford 
at Cossey Hall, 


One great complaint. among the growers of 
early cucumbers is, that the plants are often weak 
and yellow. This is occasioned by the beds being 
kept too warm, and too much covering bein 
placed over them atnight. The heat of the beds 
causes the plants to grow too fast for the small 
supply of light which they receive while the days 
are short; and which are rendered shorter still by 
the coverings being put on so early in the even- 
ings, and left on so long insthe mornings. T have 
always found that so much covering was rather in- 
jurious than beneficial. My practice is to cover 
up only in very cold weather, and then only with 
a single mat. 

Crown glass should be used for very early for- 
cing, and the surface should not be puttied. The 
glass in old lights is, like horn, almost imper- 
vious to the light. 

In mixing up the soil for cucumbers, fresh dung 
should be used, and it should be allowed to rot in 
the soil. The common method of employing rot- 
ten manure is bad, because in that state the 
strength of the dung is already exhausted. 

The old notion is still prevalent, that it is best to 
sow old seed, because plants raised from new 
grow too vigorously. ‘There is no sense in such a 
prejudice: my own invariable practice is to choose 
new seed, 

The usual method fae three plants into 
one pot is also wrong. y plan is to put only 
one, and one plant only under a light. One good 
plant will fill the space of a light sooner than three 
set together. 

It often happens that the plants are drawn up, 
as it is termed; having long stems. This has 
been attributed to the want of air, and to the plants 
being too far from the glass. But it arises, in re- 
ality, from there being too much heat in the bed 
below ; for the plants never grow so, however far 
removed from the glass, and scantily supplied 
with air, if there be not too much under-heat. 

ossey, F'eb. 10, 1837. 
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Va the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


, 


Amherst County, October 91h, 1837. 


Dear Sir—J herewith inclese you the amount 
of one year’s subscription to the Register; and 
with the commencement of the relations? which 
are hereafier to subsist between us as editor and | 
subscriber, I shall venture to submit a few eursory 
remarks touching the quality of the soil and the 
state of agriculture in the region “f hail from.” 

There is, perhaps, no county of equal dimen- 
sions in the state which contained originally a 
greater proportion of rich land than the county of 
Amherst, In addition to the very large and fer- 
tile body of James river low-grounds, |. may men- 
tion the fine bottoms bordering ow Piney; Buftalo, 
and Pedilar rivers, as also those lying on Thrasher’s 
creek, The general quality of the high land very 
nearly resembles the Albemarle lands so well 
known to the agricultural public. Indeed there is 
a continuous: vein of land commencing in Orange, 
and running paralle) with the eastern base of the 
Blue Ridge, through the counties of Albemarle, 
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and no other than a mixed crop can’ tegularyy, 
| ‘, | " mh se see a 
sure this great desideratum. Do fot understing 





Nelson and Amherst, and which is known as the 
famous “red land district.’ The quality of this; 
land will be best known by reference to those who | 
have had ample opportunities of testing its merits, 
and the estimate placed upon it, when improved, 
will be the best evidence of its value. To great 
fertility in its virgin state—and I believe it is not 
surpassed by any land in Virginia—it superadds 
the valuable property of durability. But it is its 
adaptability to improvement which in my estima- 
tion constitutes iis greatest value. It seems some- 
how to contain inherent in its composition, the ma- 
terials admirably adapted to its resuscitation when 
worn out and exhausted. I am aware that werea 
stranger to see a great portion of this land in its 
present unimproved and dilapidated condition, he 
would naturally be led to the conclusion that the 
encomiums I have pronounced upon it were exag- 
gerated; and, indeed, it is not to be concealed that 
the present appearance of a large moiety of it is 
not prepossessing, The original owners of this 
soil, (peace to their ashes.) and I regret that it is 
the case with too many of their descendants, ap- 
pear to have been either wofully ignorant of the 
value of land, or reckless as to the consequences 
of their wretched and land-killing mode of culti- 
vation. The culture of tobacco has been ceneral- 
ly charged with all the mischief, but, in my opin- 
jon, not correctly. Let us do justice to the creat 
staple of the “Old Dominion;” and if. as T confess, 
it'is fairly entitled to bear its just and equitable 
proportion of the blame, I must, nevertheless, pro- 
test against its being held responsible for all. Its 
cultivation on a large scale, I admit, is incompati- 
ble with a very high degree of improvement; but 
I deny that, when prudently cultivated, it is incom- 
patible with a degree of improvement fully equal 
to that which can be attained when wheat is made 
the exclusive market crop. ‘lhe truth is, agricul- 
turists have of late been too hasty and too univer- 
gal in their condemnation of’ the growers of tobac- 
co. It is the excess of the growth of the article, 
and not any exhausting quality in the article itself 
which deserves condemnation. A highly manured 
tobacco lot is perhaps the very best preparation for 





wheat, as it doubtless is for every species of crass. 
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ON THE LANDS AND FARMING OF AmHeRST,! But it appears to me that our-best poliey is 1o¢yp 


tivate a mixed crop. “The farmetmust have Money 
’ 


me as opposing a liberal system ofimprovement: 
on the, contrary TE urge its indispensable importance 
Bot this I would effect, not so me by the total 
exclusion of the tobacco crop, as by the improved 
mode of eultivation—deep ploughing—the raising 
and judicious application of manures—clover ang 
plaster, together with other artificial grasses, (both 
as a vastimprovement to the soil, as a great souree 
of profit, and also as an important addition to ou 
comfort, )—the four-shift system, &c. 

Many enterprising and intelligent gentlemen jp 
this county are making praise- worthy, and, in maby 
instances, eminently successful efforts to improve 
the system of farming amongus. Wehavea few 
specimens of the short-horned Durham, and also 
of the Devon cattle—also the Berkshire, Surrey 
and Mackey breeds of hogs, besides several varie- 
ties of improved sheep. I think the spirit of im- 
provement is becoming general in our community, 
as well as elsewhere through the state; and the 
time, I trust, is not far distant, when Virginia, re- 
deemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, shall re- 
occupy her proud position in the front ranks of this 
grand confederacy. | 

Peete eevee 


From the Medico-Chirurgical Review. 


ON THE INSALUBRITY OF THE AIR OF MARSH- 
ES IN COMMUNICATION WITH THE SBA. 


By M. Georgini, of Lucca.* 


The deleterious influence of marshes on the 
health of those who live in their neighborhood, is 
but too well known; and is a subject which well 
merits the attention both of the physician and thele- 
gislator. It isalso well known, though hitherto not 
clearly accounted for, that all marshes, even when 
close together, and consequently under the same 
climatorial circumstances, are not equally inimical 
to human health and human life. Of this fact It- 
aly offers a striking example. In certain parts 0! 
that interesting country, the vicinity of marshes 
does not diminish the fertility or the population; 
while, in other localities, it exercises the most 
baneful powers. It was long ago conjectured, but 
not proved, that admixture of sea-water with that 
of marshes, increased the malignity of the exhe- 
lations issuing thence, and the problem would now 
appear to be solved by events which have taken 
place in Italy. F 

Between tie Ligurian Appennines and the Me ’ 
iterranean sea, lies a marshy tract of coast, abou 
twelve Italian miles in length, and varying rom 
two to four in breadth, traversed by several ~~ 
tain streams or rather torrents, which are wa 
charged into the ocean, or into the morasse* rel 
dering thereon. The marshy plain in ques ihe 
may be considered as an alluvion deposited by es 
rivers Arno and Serchio, and is bounded ew : 
sea-line by a sort of embankment, only a few * 
above the level of the ocean. The waters ye sins 
ted by rains, &c. are discharged from three % 


: -# The 
into the sea by natural or artificial canals. °” 
gran 
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jevel of the stagnant waters is below high-water 
mark, and somewhat above the ocean during ebb 
tite. In consequence of this circumstance, and 
hajwre any hydraulic works were constructed, the 
fluod tide changed the currents of the different ex- 
ytories, and caused them to run backwards lito the 
morasses, mixed, of course, with a proportion of 
cea-waler. W hile this was the state of things, 
the population of this wretched district was very 
scanty; and Viareggio, now a large town, consis- 
telof only a few huts. The natives, who were 
faw in number, were constant victims to diseases 
of the liver and spleen—the children were sickly— 
and old men were no where to be seen. The un- 
heithiness of the place had, in fact, arisen to such 
aheight, that the culture of the olive tree, with 


4 . | 
which this fertile tract abounded, was almost en- 


tirely abandoned to strangers, who, of course, fell 
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leat; underneath which it is sheliered, first turns 
brown, 20d the poison appears to be commiunica- 
ted throngh ité fibres to the siem to whieh itis at- 
tachede anid then conveyed down the stem. be- 
‘tween the inner bark and wood, turning the leaves 
of a brown color, and the stem of a blackish bne, 
juntilit reaches the main body of the tree, when 
‘death ensues. Cutting off the stem even below 
Where it appears to be dead, a dark ring between 
ithe ‘inner bark and the wood will “be perceived, 
UL this discoloration’ must be cat-away, or the 
/poison will stilhoperatey and the taint go on. It is 
like gangrene in anima dite. 

| While in Connecticut, Thad a fine thriving 
young orchard of filiy-three pear trees and twenty 
‘three varieties. L was very choite of them, and 
by attentionin plucking off the discolored leaves, 
hand topping off the diseased branches, F preserved 
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annual victims to the malaria of the marshes. | them all during the most fatal season, (and indeed 
Various attempts were made to remedy the evil;| during the whole time I was on my farm,) while 
and at length, about the year 1741, a complete | my friends, during that season, and belore } was 
stop was put to ity by the construction of valvular | aware of it, had lost from one-third to two-thirds 
gates, which permitted the efflux of the waters of their trees. [communicated the result of my 


from the marshes, but prevented any reflux of wa- 
ter from the ocean. The effect was instantaneous 
and surprising. ‘The insalubrity disappeared im- 
mediately these flood-gates were completed, and 
only partially re-appeared when they were out of 
order, and permitted the admixture of salt and 
fresh water in the marshes. Viareggio is now so 
silubrious as to be much frequented by the neigh- 
boring wealthy inhabitants, as a place for sea-ba- 
thing and enjoying the delightful sea-breezes in 
the heat of summer. The population has rapidly 
increased, as a matter of course, since the happy 
change in the climate, and Viareggio, which, in 
1733, contained only 330 inhabitants, now shows a 
population of between four and five thousand. 

That this fortunate change was owing to the 
means above-mentioned, we are not disposed to 
deny; nor do we doubt that the admixture of’ salt 
and marshy water may have a deleterious influ- 
ence in the production of malaria; but it is also 
unquestionable that the most deleterious exhala- 
lions issue from morasses which have no commu- 
hication whatever with the sea. 





From the Papers of the Penn. Horticultural Society. 


BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES. 


If the blight in Pennsylvania is the same as that 
Which prevailed in Connecticut, between the years 
1808 and 1823, (where I then resided as an agricul- 


turist, ) or the same as that which has appeared in | 
this section of country, since 1830, the cause of 


the disease is a small, slimy, disgusting moth, or 
worm, which will be found enveloped in a closely 
woven web, underneath a leaf, usually on the top- 
Most branch of the tree. Pluck off the leaf and 
*stroy the moth, and the tree is preserved ; or if 
more than one of the leaves are turned brown, (the 
‘st indication of the presence of the moth and its 


deleterious effects,) you may be sure that the | 


ar Is tainted, and must, therefore, to eradicate 
oa poison, cut off the branch until the 
~ 4 ite of the wood, and the clear green of 
jog NEF coating of the bark, appear. The moth 
sane af! apparently, feed on the leaf, for at no 

“Son of the year, is it perforated ; but its effects 
‘ppear to be of a deadly poisonous nature. The 


| observation and experience to an agricultural soci- 


ety in that state, and [am stronyly under the im- 
| pression, that by its direction, that, communication 
| was given to the public through the papers of the 
day. 
The trees should be watched (according to the 
'season,) from about the 10th of May to near the 
close of June, and on the appearance of a Jeaf 
‘turning brown, it should be immediately plucked 
ott; and if the branch is diseased. it should be as 
speedily topped off. 

I have not satisfied myself what insect depos- 
‘ites the eg@ which produces the moth, although I 
conjectured that an active, nimble winged bug, 
witha reddish head and about the size and shape: 
of a winged pismire, might be the depositor, as on 
the trunk of every tree where [ found the moth, I 
‘discovered this insect. 
| Lest I should tire you, I will close, merely add- 
‘ing that if you should hereafter wish for a more 
| detailed account of the discovery of the moth and 
‘its fatal etleets, (which were purely accidental, ) 
if will freely give it, or answer any queries which 
you may be disposed to put tome. 

I am, sir, very respectiutly, your obedient ser- 
rant, 


HezeKktan BeL_pen. 
Lewisburg, Va. April 17, 1837, 


REPUBLICATION OF JOHNSTONR’S ACCOUNT 
OF ELKINGTON’S SYSTEM OF DRAINING, &e, 
AND AITON’S ESSAY ON PEAT OR. MOSS 
SOILS. 


Having obtained from England the late edition of 
Johnstone’s ‘Theory and Practice of Draining and 
‘| Embanking,’ we shall commence its republication in 
the next number of the Farmer’s Register; and (as we 
|have a strong aversion to cutting up articles into se- 





| parate fragments * to be continued,”*) we shall bring if 
to its end as fast as the engravings of the plans‘and 
| figures can be procured. Even should this part of the 
work be badly and imperfectly executed, (as is al- 
ways to be feared, under existing circumstances, ) the 
cost of engraving alone will amount to about $200. 
We shall cheerfully submit to this additional tax, for 
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the purpose of presenting to our readers the best trea- 
tise of draining known, in its latest and most perfect 
form, and of which very few copies: even of the early 
and less perfect editions have ever reached this side of 
the Atlantic. .The new English edition is in quarto, 
and cost $6 in England, and would scarcely berfurnish- 
ed by booksellers here, importing at their own risk, at 
much less than $10. We shall republish the whole, in 
about 90.pages of the Farmers’ Register, and at a‘cost 
to our subscribers of about 65 cents. A few hundred 


copies will be also printed, separately, for gratuitous 


distribution and for sale—but without any expectation 
being entertained that this separate publication will 
yield any direct profit—as such a result would/be dif- 
ferent from any heretofore obtained by us, from any 
such separate publication, se 

The first edition of this treatise consisted.principally 
of the account of Elkington’s system of draining, 
which was referred to in Washington’s, correspondence 
with Sinclair, and in various other parts of the Farmers’ 
Register. The present edition presents the same in a 
much improved form, with the addition of much other 
kindred and valuable matter. The first publication 
was drawn up by Johnstone by order of the British 
Board of Agriculture ; and by the recommendation of 
that body, a parliamentary grant of £1000 sterling was 
made to Elkington, on account of his valuable discovery. 

As a suitable introduction to a treatise on draining 
which has reference principally to peat, moss, or bog 
soils, we shall first give Aiton’s essay on this very pe- 
culiar (and in this country very rare) kind of soil. 
The information furnished by this piece will be highly 
interesting to all who study agriculture as a general 
science, and not merely as a body of recipes, applica- 
ble only in local and particular practices; and even if 
there was not a peat soil in this and the more southern 
parts of the United States, (as we had believed until 
our recent examination of the Dismal Swamp,) there is 
much in regard to the nature and phenomena of peat 
soils, from which a thinking agriculturist may profita- 
bly make deductions, that will apply to other soils, and 
to their fitness or unfitness for improvement. Aiton’s 
Essay on this subject attracted our attention and in- 
terest many years ago, and it would, long before this 
time, have been transferred to the pages of the Far- 
mer’s Kegister, but for the consideration of the very 
prevalent (and often groundless) objection of most 
readers to the discussion of subjects which are not ap- 
plicable in practice. Such objections might have been 
formerly made, in our view of the subject, as then en- 
tertained—but not now, when it is known that even as 
far south as Virginia, there are many thousands of 
acres of peat soil, and probably still more in North 
Carolina, among the vast swamps, for the draining of 
‘which the legislature of that state has lately instituted 
measures, and: made liberal appropriations. The pro- 
per-and full knowledge of peat soils, and of their chemi- 
cal constitution, may possibly save to North Carolina 
the loss of half of the $200,000 appropriated by law 
for this noble object. 


The foregoing remarks were in type for the last 
sheet of the November number, but were excluded to 
make way for other communications, 





ee 

For the purpose of laying before our readers the 
two works above named as soon, and each as much in 
connexion, as possible, and at the same time not to fay 
in arrear as to communications of correspondents, and 
newer selected articles of immediate interest, the two 
next numbers will be issued in the course of ne month, 


Ep. Far. Reg. 


From the Farmer’s Magazine, 


ON THE ORIGIN, QUALITIES, AND USES oF 
moss [OR PEAT] EARTH, 


By William Aiton, Writer, Strathaven, 
No. I. 
Strathaven, 20th June, 1821, 


Sir—The celebrity which your Magazine hag 
so justly acquired, and the great extent of’ its cir. 
culation, renders it the most proper channel through 


Which I can attemptto direct the views of my 


countrymen to a branch‘of agriculture. which, } 
humbly think, has not yet met with attention any 
wey suitable to its vast importance—-[ mean the 
reclaiming of waste land, partieularly that part of 
it which is covered with moss earth. If we con- 
sider the prodigious extent of surface now covered 
with moss-earth in Scotland, and the injurious 
effects which it has upon. the climate, the subj 

will not appear unworthy of serious consideration. 

Unless an actual survey were made, it is not 
possible to speak with any sort of accuracy as to 
the extent either of that.species of soil, or of 
other descriptions of wasteland in Scotland. The 
Board of Agriculture, on the authority of county 
surveys, and other information considered to be 
correct, stated the waste land in North Britain, 
some years ago, at upwards of. fourteen millions 
of acres. But from the investigations and sur- 
veys which I have made on that subject, to ena- 
ble me to draw up a rough draught of the cha 
ter on waste lands, in the General Report to belaid 
by the Board, belore the King and both Houses 
Parliament, I am inclined to estimate the waste 
land in Scotland at upwards of twenty millions of 
acres; and that a very large proportion of that 
species of land is covered more or less with moss- 
earth. ‘The recovery of even a small part of 
these extensive wastes must, therefore be a mal- 
ter of great importance, not only to the proprie- 
tors and occupiers of such land, but also to the 
public. 

The injurious effects which such vastly extend- 
ed ranges of uncultivated moss-earth have upon 
the atmosphere, by the chilling damps that they 
send forth, which lower its temperature, and be- 
numb vegetation in the neighboring fields, ren- 
der the subject deserving of notice. and ought to 
stimulate proprietors to make every exertion 1 
remove these injurious effect by cultivation. 

Leaving the other species of waste land to be 
noticed in some future communication, I shall ol- 
fer afew remarks, 1. On the origin, 2. On té 
qualities, 3. On the uses of moss-earth, and, 4, 
Mention a few instances of successful moss-cul- 
ture in diflerent parts of Scotland and Englan¢. 


1. On the origin and classification of Moss. 


This subject having been in some measure - 
plained, in the answers written by me to som 
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—, . 
yeries anent-that’substance, which appeared in 
te XXX VI[th number, and which you had the 
ness to insert in the XLIId number of your 
peat and the subject being more connected 
with natural history than agriculture, I shall not 
at this ime enlarge on it. Let it suffice to say, 
that moss is neither an original earth, a subma- 
rine production, a collection of antediluvian her- 
bage brought together by Noah’s flood, nor-a/ 
wing plant swt generis; but that it is an mm- 
mense collection of vegetable matter, the- remains 


F 
of many successive crops of the aquatic. plants} 
which have grown on the surface, year after year, } Yellow fogs, 


in places where too much moisture for the growth | 
of more valuable herbage was detained, and 
where the temperature was low.. Whereverland 
in the frigid or temperate zones is laid under much} 


moisture, all the rich grasses disappear, and marsh | ftom 


oraquatic plants form the chief’ or ng herbage. 
do not, like the more valuable plants, yield 

lily to:putrefaction; but, from the acids, tan- 
nin, extract; or other antiseptic qualities which 


they possess, hold out against all the powers of 





this destroyer of plants, and preserve, for many 
centuries, SO of their organic texture; or, if 


that be destroyed, at least some part of their 
substance femains in a mucous state, and adds, 
one crop after another, to the depth of the moss- 
pa x ‘ 

‘The depth of the moss stratum will be always 
found to be in proportion to the extent of the stag- 
nation of moisture over the surface. Where the 
ground has considerable declivity, or the subsoil 
is open and permeable, the plants that form moss- 
earth, are but partially introduced. Along with 
the heather (erica vulgaris et tetralix), the yel- 
low fogs (hypnum squarrosum, filicinum et ruta- 
bulum), goldilock (polytrichon commune), stool- 
bent (juncus squarrosus), whitebent (nardus stric- 
ta), tormentilla, “&c. which contribute to the for- 
mation of moss-earth, several of the sedge grass- 
és, (carices), and even some of the richer grass- 
es, as bents arenrh fescue (_festuca). hose 
grass (holcus lanatus), &c. grow in a dwarfish 
state; and the accumulation of moss-earth is so 
slow, that, even in places neglected as to culture 
since the commencement of vegetation, moss- 
earth has only attained to a few inches in thick- 
hess, and is not fit for fuel, but is merely a black, 
itiable mould, formed over the original soil. This 
species of moss-earth [ shall have occasion to no- 


ice, incourse, under the denomination of moor- 
ground, or hill moss. 





Marsivfog, Sphagnum palustre, 


Goldilock, a Polytrichon commune, 
Drab-colored fog, «© Bryum hypnoides, 

aa 9 | Eriophorum polystachion, 
Cotton heads, vaginatum et angustifo- 
sy : _lium, 

Turfy club-rush, Scripus cwespitosus, 


Hypnum rutabulum et fili- 
5 cinum, 

Heather, ‘Erica vulgaris et tetralix, 
and\some smaller plants. 


)In*Such situations, .moss-earth will, be found 
m twoor three to fifty feet in thickness, and 
where the supply of moisture onthe surface is 
still more abundant, the depth ofthe stratum is 
fast increasing. 

Moss of this description is always loose, ‘open, 
light, and of a drab color, the vegetable: fibre be- 
ing still perceptible; and, though it readily barns, 
makes but a weak fire. .This,*in all parts of 
Scotland, is denominated flow-modss. 

These three descriptions seem tocomprehend all 
the arrangement, or classifications of moss-earth 
that are necessary, or, can be of:the least utility to 
the cultivator. All of them are abundantly percep- 
tible; and, indeed there is no other description of 
moss-earth that is not included in one or other 
of them. ill-moss is dry and firm, with a stra- 
tum of black earth of only a few inchesdeep; and, 
except the heaths, the plants it produces are stunt- 
ed and dwarfish,  Sent-moss is distinguished 
from all others by ite solidity and firmness, and the 
rough green herbage, resembling coarse grasses, 
with which it is uniformly covered. Flow-moss 
is in every respect different from either. It is 
nearly void of any thing resembling grass or 
green herbage: heather and fogs are the chief 
plants. [tis always wet, solt, frequently uneven 
on the surface and sometimes abounds with hags, 
or natural gullies, of considerable depth. 

None of these in the least resemble each other; 
nothing that [ know is to be found im nature, 
which the simplest rustic could mistake for any 
one of them; each requiring a different mode of 
treatment, when improved for pasture or cropping. 


By some learned doctors, who have writted on. 


this subject, moss-earth has been divided. and 
subdivided into many different species; distinguith- 





here the surface has less declivity, and the 
subsoil of a clayey nature, through which the 
oisture does not so readily percolate, the stool- 
Nt (juncus squarrosus), turly club-rush (scir- 
Pus cespitosus), goldilock (polytrichon commune ), 
Stdve grasses (carices), blue mountain or blow- 
ing grass (melica cerulea), tormentilla, yellow fogs 
ypna), &c. are the most prevalent plants; and 
here, moss earth will be found to have accu- 
mulated from one to three feet in thickness; to 
* More firm and solid than any other species of 
oo and to make the best fuel. ‘This, in the 
Sern parts of Scotland, is usually denominated 

"loss; and [ shall give it no other name. 
a . oe from the surface being still more level, 
wad oh subsoil close and impenerable to water, 
trees my by the rising of springs, overthrow of 
*) 0° other obstructions, a still larger quantity 


'ed trom each other by their color, density, inflam- 
i\mability, acidity, admixtures, supposed chemical 
qualities, &c. &c. To these they inventea nom- 
enclature, extremely perplexing, in which no two 
of them agree; and they tell us, “that it is clear to 
a demonstration, that these different genera. must 
require different treatment, either as a_ soil or ma- 


these different kinds of moss in the same Way, ‘as 
to apply one plaster to all sores.”’ In fact, it-would 
seem, they think nobody can cultivate moss with 
success, or with certainty, until they have ‘ascer- 
tained not only the plants on its surface; the de- 
gree of its solidity; its color; how far the organic 
texture of the plants have been reduced; how 
many admixtures may have got into it; whether 
‘it has been transported by water; or by what 
,other means it may have been deposited; and ‘un- 








nure;”’ that ‘it were equally absurd to cultivate all 
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dry sandsit the.sen-side, the opeof ——$ 
arid the wettest stake in flow-moss la dry. 
ces, héweyer, it is but short and Foraddichsic in 


y gutters, it grows long and luxuriant. "Thaw, Q : 


Espn palustre, bryunrhypnoides, and cotton-heag 
never Grow nton very ‘dimp places, dither andi 

j Pio&ees, or where that species of moss is. desir 

ning.to be formed. me a) 


erally within-a fewy i “a i Alar hafever similarity there be in “the iF 


gute : 
of each’ other=As,* that ar at dark and. igh? 

—a dense or Alois fektare—HiS of that Sd e 
ture’ or diversity of cheutical | qiatities mAs as 
foutid above, below, ‘and gardr to Lin other, 2 


' reg on their surface, the general ‘aspect of 
th Gad é species of moss are so very different trom 

heother, tat ho marr who can-point out one 
ah pies of soil from another, could have the least 


the-same stratum; thie, . da fo }sbi alty in distinguishing them. A piece of hard 
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Have yet beeh ableMo a" properts 


analysis nat any moss} that such Operation re te 
dioue, laboriotisy Wid “very experisives and that, j 
the still impertéetstate of scierice, the reel: in- 
not always be depended upon; these distinetio 
which, in so fatasiremards the ctiltivation of = 
seem to be fancifuf, linnecessary and uni intelliaible? | n 
instead of promoting cannot fail ereatly ta retard, | 
the improvement ofthat Bpéties: of soil infimni- 
dateand ‘bewilderthe- cultivator—and alee: Hers 
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I pte ctor had duly attended to what I 
¢ rabies! *he would have found, that, | 
gave alist of the plants which each of 
“sorts” of mdse p roducess, f ‘did not classiiy 


os s ACC ies” Fs to thie ves @etables which grow on | 


sa y, in’ ee 1th of the ‘pamph- 
i 7 8 A only aiiotiat and useful classi- 
fication: “of Moss-Garth, seems to be that which. 
arises from the aspect it presents to the cultivator.” 
The ‘divers of the plants that grow on hill-bent, | 
S,are not so Preat, as Dr. Rennie | 

expected. Heather, the ‘most 

Atits, :s found on hill and 


cely “ever met with on bent- | 


§ Chypna) abound on all 
‘other soil; the goldilock 
ca oF upon every kind | 
Scotland—on the 


te! 
au 
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vious, that he who tansmay’ read. .. 

0 Bawedst to be understood’ ae 

On the ¢ contrary; I have te ker 

‘ih my power, to show: the.ith 
‘ hat aubsists bi tween chemist pi 
sand to’ €xpress my 


of these sciences were’ ti atiyht ifrall. our "p 
and parochial schools. #1 have tamentellsthat 
qualities of moss-earthr have not beede@ 
certained, by men of science. Therese 

Lord Meadowbank, who is an adept” 

"and in agriculture, has led to the most’ 

sults: j in converting moss into manure; and’ tr 
still greater discoveries will be made.” But £ ex- 
pect no good from a_ divided and subdivided clas 
‘sification, and greatly extended nomenelatcre 
moss. This can only serve to perplex the cultive 
‘tor—deter him from proceeding to reclait bis 
/mosses, and mar the uselulness of publications 
that otherwise might do much good. 


| If. On the qualities of moss. 


It would certainly be desirable to scientific mem 
and might lead to some useful results in agfieul 
ture, if a more complete knowledge were atta 
| of the qualities of moss. The natural historitid 
would ho doubt be profited hy further knowledge 
of the essential qualities of substances, of which 
the plants, which form moss-earth, are com po 
“how these are collec ted, and united into plants ‘ 
vegetable or@anization: what are the chemical gs 
ciples to be found in these plants, either W en 
the vigor of their growth, or when partial oF oy 
complete putrefaction has taken place. rat ih 
! formation, would no doubt lead to useful resulls 
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natural history, in chemistry, and in agriculture. 
{t would probably discover more perfect and easy 
modes of overcoming the antiseptic qualities of 
moss-earth, and thereby render it still more effi- 
cient as manure; and perhaps show what sub- 
stances operate most powerlully as manure to 
a moss svil. 

Till such information can be procured, we must 
content ourselves with that portion of knowledge 
to which we have already attained, and to which 
we are daily adding, by well conducted experi- 
ments. To retail the partial experiments, or at- 
tempts at analysis of that substance, which have 
been already Jaid before the public, and in the 
technical form in which they are generally given, 
could be of no use to the great body of your rea- 
ders, or that valuable class of men, the practical far- 
mers, to whom we are to look for the improvement 
of our extensive wastes. All that I shall attempt, 
and indeed all that in my opinion can be useful to 
the cultivators of that species of soil, is merely to 
name the qualitiesthat are most perceptible to an 
agriculturist ; as, imflammability—acidity—insolu- 
bility, or antiseptic quality—tenacity, §c. 

1. Infftmmabilty, or the quality of catching and 
being consumed by fire, which is found in all sorts 
of completely formed moss-earth, no doubt pro- 
ceeds [rom one or other of these substances, which 
chemists term simple inflammables ; as carbon, 
sulphur and phosphorus, with the binary com- 
pounds into which they enter. 

To which of these the imflammability of moss- 
earth is to be chiefly imputed, has not probably 
been well ascertained; and as the fact, of its being 
highly inlummable, is well known to all ranks; 
and as further inquiries regarding that quality are 
ho way connected with its improvement as a cul- 
tivated soil, it can serve no end to dwell on it here, 
were leven better qualified than Iam to do jus- 
tie to the subject. 

The plants which contribute to the formation of 
moss-earth possess, when growing, no more in- 
fammability than recent vegetables of any other 
description, But, while the inflammability of oth- 
et vegetables is diminished in proportion as putre- 

action and decomposition advance, the plants 
which compose moss-earth, kept together in a 
mags, become more inflammable, in proportion as 
they have come under putrefaction, and a disso- 
lution of the organic texture. How nature con- 
cucts these processes, so different in the putre- 
faction of different kinds of plants, has not, F be- 
lieve, been yet ascertained, though the fact can- 
not be doubted. As there seems to be no materi- 
difference in the degree of inflanmability in all 

inds of plants, at the time they attain full growth, 
ther the moss plants must. by some process in 
hature different fiom those of’ other species, retain 


a their inflammability, when under putrelaction, 
and only 7 


lure; wh 
quality 
| . * 


ar must attract and acquire inflammability, 
Ma, — advances, while the latter have no 
Mity ers, Dr. Rennie thinks the inflamma- 
my edbcenieg arises from its retaining, while un- 
R, ‘ yp position, a large portion of hydrogen. 
to _—_ says, that many facts lead him 
Miter, e, that the common peat is vegetable 


deprived of a considerable portion of its 


of its inflammability when it is dug up, and long 
/ exposed, separately from the general mass, to al- 
_ternate rains, droughts, frosts, thaws, &c.; but, if 
dried when recently dug up, and kept dry, it will 
| bear to be exposed to the air for centuries, with- 
out losing any part of its inflammability, 

I cannot concur in the opinion of Dr. Rennie, 
p. 507 of his ‘Essay,’ that “‘moss is more inflam- 
mable in proportion to the moisture it contains.’ 
The reverse seems to me to be uniformly the case. 
The more level that moss is, and the more mois- 
ture it is laid under, the less valuable will it be ae 
pasture, as a cultivated soil, as manure to other 
land, or asfuel. If the water is raised two or 
three feet over the surface, none of the plante 
that have been named above can grow. Lake 
plants, as the Potamogeton natans, Nymphea lu- 
tea et alba, drundo phragmites, Scripus lacustris, 
Alisma plantago, Pedicularis palustris, &c. are the 
ordinary plants that grow, till they accumulate in, 
and fill up the lake to the surlace. These form, 
not properly moss, but a sort of lake turf, scarcely 
inflammable or fit for fuel. If the surface is not 
covered with water, but kept extremely wet, the 
Sphagnum palustre, Polytrichon commune, and 
Bryum hypnoides, will be the chief herbage. 
These form a sort of light, fibrous, drab-colored 
moss, that when dry. will catch fire and burn; 
but which is the least inflammable of all sorts of 
peat, and scarcely deserves the name of fuel. 
From that state to the driest moss that is to be 
met with, the degree of inflammability is gradual- 
ly increased. Hill moss is too thin for being cut up 
for peat; but bent moss, which has always as 
much declivity as prevents water stagnating on 
the surface, forms the best of all peats. One 
square foot of the driest bent moss, will go far- 
ther as fuel, than ten foot of the drab-colored peat 
composed of sphagnum, and which has been form- 
ed in a stank of water. Ina word, moss-earth is 
inflammable, and valuable as fuel, just in propor- 
tion as it has been relieved of stagnant water. 

The trees that are found buried in moss, are not 
inflammable in proportion to the progress that pu- 
trefaction has made upon them, as some have as- 
serted, but the reverse. The rotten birch trees, 
‘and those parts of the oaks that are most com- 
_pletely dissolved, will kindle and burn; but they 
do not make nearly so good fuel as the firs, and 
the more solid parts of the oaks, that have not 
yielded so much to putrefaction. 

2. Acidity in moss is evidenced by its smelf 
when newly dug; by the pungent acrid odor of 
peat smoke; the smell of clothes, or any thing 
that has remained long in a house where peats are 
‘used as fuel, the pain felt in their eyes by peo- 
ple going among the smoke of peats, who are 
/not accustomed to breathe in such an atmosphere. 
Some have termed it the gallic acid, some the su- 





| 





yield up the ingredients of a different na- | beric; and others have mentioned the carbonic, 
ile other plants first give up with that|the acetic, and the sulphuric acids, as abounding 
» And retain those that are uninfammable; or | in moss-earth, &c. But, as Dr. Rennie justly 


observes though the acidity of moss is abundantly 
obvious, the particular acid found in it has not yet 
heen sufficiently ascertained; and probably difler- 
ent acids may be traced in different mosses. 

| Allthat seems necessary for the husbandman 
to know, is that mogs contains a considerable por- 


ition of some acid or other. Whichever of the 
kinds it may be, lime will neutralize it, and convert 


yd g Seon 
; = Mose earth, however, soon loses much , it into mannre; and the destruction of the acid by 
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ilme will accelerate the decomposition of the ve- 
getable matter of which the whole mass of moss- 
earth is composed; and, as putrefaction advances, 
the food of plants will be prepared, and the moss 
will be gradually formed into a black mould. 
Lime is the best re-agent that the farmer can ap- 
ply; and a shovel to put it on, with a spade to dig 
up the moss, are all the apparatus he can as yet use 
to advantage. 

3. Insolubility, or an antiseptic quality, forms 
the distinguishing peculiarity of moss. All other 
plants, whenever they cease to grow, are liable to 
be dissolved by putrefaction. It is appointed for 
all vegetables, as well as animals, to die, and, 
after Jeath, to be subjected to decomposition. 
That terrible power begins where vegetation ter- 
minates; and steadily pursues its course of des- 
truction, till it completely reduces the beautiful 
works of vegetable organization, sets the whole 
substances of which plants were composed at liber- 
ty, and either restores them to the elements from 
which they had been collected by vegetable or- 
ganization, or gives them an opportunity to enter 
into newcompounds. While vegetation is rearing 
and perfecting a new crop of plants, putrefaction 
is reducing and separating the component parts 
of that which preceded it; and as growing plants 
are fed upon the remains of former crops, when 
reduced by putrefaction, that awful power may be 
considered as the feeder and supporter of plants 
while they remain in life, and their destroyer 
whenever they die. 

The plants whieh grow upon, and contribute to 
the formation of moss-earth, are the only ones in 
the whole vegetable kingdom that oppose any 


thing like a successful resistance to the all-subduing 
powers of putrefaction. Their resistance, howe- 
ver, does not prevent the destroyer from advan- 
cing eo far, as in all cases to disfigure the plants, 


and, in many cases, to nearly annihilate their or- 
ganic texture; but its powers are not adequate to 


the complete reduction of that tribe of plants. A 
considerable portion of the organic texture of some 
of the plants, and a sort of mucus, which is form- 
ed of others, baffles the powers of putrefaction; 
and one crop of these accumulating over another, 
the moss stratum haa risen to the height we now 
see. The plants that grow in the greatest quan- 
tity of moisture, are those that present the most 
powerlul resistance to putrefaction. 

The insoluble antiseptic qualities of moss are so 
powerful, that they will prevent putrefaction from 
making the least progress on wood, metals, 
clothes, leather, or even on animal matter, when 
buried in moss. The trees found in moss are 
often much rotted, especially in the upper side: 


but this must have happened before they were | 


covered over by the moss. The clothes on dead 
bodies buried in moss for more than acentury, have 
been found as sound and free from rottenness, as 
if they had only remained there forone month. I 
have in my custody, a shoe evidently of Roman 
manufacture, and a species of cloth formed of hair, 
both found under moss in this parish, which 
though they must have remained there for many 
centuries, are as free from corruption as those now 
in the shops for sale. Many humam bodies have 


been dug up from under moss, in various parts of 


Britain and Ireland, afier remaining a century, 
and some of them several centuries in the moss; 
all of which have been found as entire and free 
from corruption as when they were buried. 








————__ 

So far as I know, it has not yet been ascertained 
what are the particular ingredients of these plan, 
or in the moss-earth formed from them, that with. 
stand the powers of putrefaction. Dr. Walker 
thinks it cannot proceed from the mineral or vege. 
table acids; but Dr. Rennie mentions the carbop- 
ic, the gallic, and the sulphuric acids, and Dr. 
Jamieson, the suberic acid, among the chief cay. 
ses of the antiseptic quality of moss earth. 

Be this as it may, I am humbly of opinion that 
tannin, though not mentioned by either of them 
contributes powerfully towards the resistance 
which moss presents to the dissolving powers of 
putrefaction. Many of the plants which grow 
upon moss, and contribute to its formation, con- 
tain a large portion of tan. Tormentilla, which 
is found growing in all sorts of moss, contains 
more tan than any other plant, and is the most 
powertul astringent known in the vegetable king- 
dom. Probably resin, gum extract, and the bitter 
principle, will also be found in some of these plants 
and contribute to their antiseptic qualities. 

As moss is wholly composed of vegetable mat- 
ter, and, of course would form the best of manure 
if it were or could be rendered soluble, a discovery 
of the means, by which its antiseptic and insolu- 
ble qualities could be removed, and the moss ren- 
dered as septic and soluble as other vegetable mat- 
ter, would be of greater importance than any dis- 
covery, either in agriculture, or any other science, 
fora century past. It would, in fact, enable the 
farmer to extend the volume of his dunghill at plea- 
sure, and add several millions of acres to the 
range of cultivated and productive soil. 

4. The tenacity of moss, in the natural massin 
which it is found, and when it has been dried 
into peat, has been noticed by all who have writ- 
ten on the the subject. While moss remain un- 
broken, it is so close and adhesive, that, if left one 
or two inches in thickness, and duly supported, it 
will hold water like a dish; and when good black, 
well decayed moss, is cut into peat, and dried, be- 
fore its tenacity is loosened by frost, or much rain, 
it becomes so hard and firm, that it is not afier- 
wards so easily formed into a soil, or melted down 
by the weather. But this quality in moss seems 
to me to have been much overrated. 

Degner, a Dutch philosopher, author of the 
opinion afterwards retailed by Dr. Anderson, vi2: 
that moss was a growing plant sut generis, a& 
seris, that when moss is dried, it becomes a harl 
tenacious substance, insoluble in water; and that 


his countrymen sometimes lay the foundations ol 


their houses on peats; and’ when the buildings 
have decayed through age, the peats remain 
sound. Dr. Anderson, who implicitly follows 
Degner, repeats the same story; and Dr. Rennie, 
who has devoted a section to that subject, asses 
that “after peat is thoroughly dried, it is one o the 
most insoluble substances, and the least liable to 
change or dissolution.” He then adds, under @ 
quotation mark, but does not say from what of 
thority, that “a piece of dried peat was pul ths 
the boiler of a steam-engine, for three ye 
yet, though exposed toa heat greater than boiling 
water, itremained unchanged.” ‘The ag we 
the peat was covered with something “a s 
powder of iron; but “the centre, and all bu rw 
surface, was unchanged.” ‘This tenacity) 
Doctor thinks proceeds from the bituminous dy 
ities of the moss; and he says the adhesio 
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the peat can be destroyed by removal of the bitu- 
men, and again restored by the “application ot li- 

uid bitumen, or even by immersing it in a quanti- 
ty of water squeezed out of another piece of moss.” 

[ have never seen peats that had remained for 
ages as the foundation of a house, nor that had 
been three months ina boiler; but I have seer: peats 
of as good quality as the best in Holland, or any 
other place, when exposed to the vicissitudes of 
the weather for three or four years, lose their tena- 
city, becomes loose and friable, and moulder into 
earth, being as destitute of inflammability as so 
much old farm-yard dung. ‘The ends of those 
that are in a stack exposed to the weather for a 
vear or two, become loose in their texture, and lose 
the greatest part of their inflammability. Vege- 
tables will soon begin to grow in them; and the 
whole stack would crumble down to earth, in 
a shorter time than a well built house in Holland 
could be supposed to decay of age. ‘The ends of 
the peats that are placed next to the ground in the 
stack, are always damp, and their adhesion loos- 
ened; and peatsare always so, when placed for 


afew months in any damp place. When any, | 


even of the driest and the best peats that ever 
were cut, are left on the spread-field over year, 
they are not worth taking home for fuel next sea- 
son; and in two or three years more they have 
lost all form of peats and adhesiou, and are crum- 
bled into earth, nearly destititute of inflammabili- 
ty. I never tried the cementing powers of any 
other liquid bitumen; but the water squeezed out 
out of any other species of moss had _ no effect 
with me in restoring the tenacity of weather- 
beaten peat. [ will venture to assert, that all the 
juices that can be squeezed out of an acre of moss- 
earth, will not cement and render adhesive one 
peat of an ordinary size, made up of the remains of 
those that had remained two years exposed to the 
weather, or of the crumbs of peats on the peat- 
stack-stead. If these were again reduced to pul- 
py mucus,or as soft and void of granulated matter, 
(a thing by no means easy to be done with good 

at), it might be baked into peat, which would 

somewhat adhesive when dry; but I do not 
suppose that the water squeezed out of moss 
Would have any effects in that operation, more 
than that taken from a spring or river. 

Degnerand Dr. Anderson have endeavored to 
support their favorite theory, by an argument de- 
duced from the circumstance, that no worms, nor 
animalcula, are found in solid unbroken moss, more 
than a foot or eighteen inches below the surface. 

. Rennie, taking their story for his text, has dis- 
played much ingenuity and knowledge ot’ science, 
to show that the want of reptiles in moss isa 
Proof of some peculiarly noxious quality in that 
earth. And in page 564, he says that no species 
of fish do exist in liquid moss; and neither fishes, 
for any living creature, can be detected in moss 
water, if stagnant and unmixed. 

“ tr ge due submission to authors of superi- 
ca 3 ion, T can discover no mystery in the 
worms and reptiles in solid unbroken 


Moss below the soil. If I understand reptile econ- 
omy, they 


the soil, 


ro “ef 
Mit, and is impregnated with vegetable matter. 


0 . 
ms, and all sorts of animalcula, tive upon 


ve ) e . . 
table matter in the soil that has come under 
'Mentation, 
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are found; and it is upon that which they live. In 
unbroken moss, there is scarcely such a thing as 
asoil. There is little or no fermentation or de- 
composition of vegetable matter, even on the sur- 
face of unbroken moss, which is close and _ solid, 
and where the vegetable matter is insoluble and 
antiseptic; and, there being no food for them, the 
animalcula are not found there. Neither is the 
mole found in such moss. That creature lives on 
the animalcula, as they do on the vegetable mat- 
ter when under putrefaction. ‘That being awant- 
ing in moss, there are no animalcula, and as few 
moles. But whenever the moss is dug up, and 
fermentation and decomposition brought on the ve- 
getable matter, by the acid of manure, exposure 
to the atmosphere, or either means, armies of 
worms and animalcula are raised, and troops of 
moles are found in chase of them. 

Dr. Rennie says—* Certainly living animals 
may be detected much deeper in other soils than 
in moss.” The Doctor is certainly correct in that 
assertion; and the reason is obvious, Other soils 
are generally more open and permeable than so- 
lid unbroken moss. ‘The herbage that grows on 
them is not of an antiseptic quality, like that on 
moss; but, whenever it ceases to grow, it yields to 
complete dissolution by sputrefaction, The vege- 
table matter so dissolved, forms and enriches the 
soil; and the vegetable juices are washed in, and 
sink into the earth to a considerable depth, accord- 
ing to the permeable nature of the ground; and 
wherever these go, the animalcula will be found. 
But, in moss, there is no such thing as vegetable 
matter under putrefaction. If it were, the close 
texture of that earth, would prevent it from sink- 
ing even a few inches; of course, there can be no 
worms nor animalcula there. The want of them 
does not proceed [rom any noxious quality in the 
moss pernicious to animal life. 

Fishes, and every sort of living ceatures that 
occupy stanks, and small streams, where there 
is no moss water, are found in those which 
are entirely composed of that species of water. 
There are hundreds of’ burns, rills, and standing 
lakes or pools of water, in all the counties in 
Scotland, situated inthe n.iddle of deep moss, and 
into which nothing but moss water can ever fall; 
and yet these streams, pools or stanks, are stored 
with various sorts of fish, and all the living crea- 
tures that occupy places where there is no moss, 
The Blackburn, parish of Crawfordjohn, rises in, 
and runs through moss, is composed of moss- 
water, and nothing but moss-water, dark and 
brown; yetit yields the largest, the best, and 
the greatest number of trouts that are to be 
found in any stream of the same size in Scotland, 
The tochs, streams, and stanks, that abound at 
the head of Loch-Dum in Ayrshire are entirely 
composed of moss-water; yet fishes, and many 
living creatures, abound in all of them. 

I did not intend, when I began to write, to have 
occupied so much of your valuable room on this 
part of the subject; but an ardent wish to render 
every thing regarding that substance clear to the 
simplest cultivator, and to remove objections that 


are never found beyond the bounds of! seemed to stand in his way, has carried me fur- 
orthe reach of the moisture that passes | ther than Lintended to have gone. 


Hit. The Uses of Moss-earth. 
Are, 1. Fuel; 2. Pasture; 3. Plantation ; 4. 


It is in such situations that they | a Cultivated soil; and, 5. Manure. I shall ofler a 


few remarks on each of these in their order. 
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1. Moss is, next to coal or wood, the best fuel 
vet discovered. Where either ol’ the former can 

obtained, it will seldom be used; but where 
these are not plenty, or far distant, peat is the 
best substitute. 

The mode of cutting and drying peats is so 
well known to every laborer in all parts of Scot- 
land, that it would be trespassing upon your pa- 
tience to spend time in describing it. Except in 
some parts of Galloway, where moss fit for fuel is 
scarce, the mode of baking peats, so common in 
Ireland, is not known in Scotland. The superior 
quality of the peat, however, in some measure 
indemnifies the additional labor. 

The greatest improvement that I could suggest 
inthe management of peats, would be to erect 
shades to keep them in during winter. When 
set up in the ordinary way, in stacks, altogether 
without cover, every heavy shower renders them 
unfit, for a time, to be used as fuel. When a 
course of rainy weather happens, it becomes ex- 
ote ms difficult to get the cookery for the family 
carried on with peats; while the emoeke which 
they emit, fille and darkens the house in which 
they are burnt; and every time that peats are wet- 
ted and dried, their adhesive texture is so much 
loosened, and their infammability, and durability 
as fuel, diminished. 

A shade to hold peats for one year, might be 
formed of couples of an old house, or other old 
umber, which is frequently left to rot, and thatch- 
ed with heather, broom, or rushes, in the time 
that the farmer and his servants spend at races, 
fairs, roups, &c. where thev have no interesting 
business; or in the time they are employed build- 
ing the peats into a stack. 
structed, as to admit acurrent of air to pass through 
the shade. 

2. Moss-ground is used as paeture, chiefly for 
sheep stock. The improvement that seems prac- 
ticable on thie species of pasture is, to adjust the 

uantity of moisture, and to provide shelter for 
the stock. 

By far the greatest part of the sheep-walke in 
Scotland, composed of moss, are greatly injured 
by being overcharged with moisture, which ban- 
ishes the valuable grasses, and raises the moss- 
fogs; and the sheep are much hurt, and frequent- 
ly drowned in the gutters. To remedy these 
evils, the whole moss-ground onght to be surface- 
drained. The mode of doing so with spades is 
well known. Perhaps some part of it might, in 
favorable situations, be executed by the plough. 

By opening the surface drains where necessary, 
the value of the pasture mav frequently be more 
than doubled—the growth of flow-moss retarded— 
the moss consolidated and prepared for more im- 
proved culture—the climate bettered, and the con- 
dition of the stock greatly meliorated. I know 
no improvement by which so much good could be 
done, at eo small expense, and with as much cer- 
tainty of being refunded. In many cases, the 
pasture could he surface-drained by the shepherde, 
in the course of a few years, without interfer- 
ing with their duty to their flocks. But the indo- 
lent habits of the pastoral life are not easily over- 
come; the herde continue to loiter, half idle, on the 
hills, and the sheep to wade in the gutters as for- 
merly. 

[n some situations, large tracts of sheep pas- 
jure and moss ground could be much improved, 


Tt ought to be so con-- 





by turaing streams or rills of water over it. Earth 
sand, mud, &c. might frequently be thrown upon 
such pasture by means of a mountain rill, that jg 
neglected, or suffered to do much injury. I gay 
an improvement of that nature, executed by the 
Bishop of Liandafi, whereby he had reclaimed 
a few acres of moss, of the least value, near 
Colgarth House, on the side of the Windermere 
lake, and converted it into pasture, which grazed 
a large milk cow on each acre, formerly not worth 
one shilling. If every acre in Scotland, capable 
of being reclaimed in that way, were brought to 
as great perlection, the profit of the occupier, the 
proprietor, and the public, would be beyond calcu. 
lation. 

When I surveyed the county of Ayr, I was 
much pleased with an improvement of that nature, 
executed by J. Cochran, esq. of Ladylands, on 
some high land of his, near to the head of the 
Garnock. By turning a rill from the hills, overa 
piece of bleak ground, which produced little her- 
bage but white bent (nardus stricta), stool bent 
(jnncus squarrosus), with yellew fogs (hypna), 
and some grasses of a dwartish size, he was en- 
abled, two years afier, to cut 4500 stones, Eng- 
lish, of good hay from 11 acres, formerly not 
worth inall 2/. sterling of rent. Like other im- 
provements, it only excited laughter and clamor 
among the country people; but now that it has suc- 
ceeded so well, t trust they will follow his example. 
Many thousands of acres might be improved in 
that way in Scotland, so as to yield 50or 100, per- 
haps 300 per cent. on the expense incurred. 

3. Plantations may be raised to great advan- 
tage, and with much success, on a moss soil. | 
have seen many different kinds of forest trees 
growing with great luxuriance on mosses of con- 
siderable depth, in almost every county of Scot- 
land, and in all the counties of England, in which 
I found moss. Not only birch, mountain ash, 
saughs of various kinds, alders, and other aqual- 
ics, but firs, larches, spruce, limes, beeches, elms, 
and oaks, grow well on mosses of great depth; 
and all of them, with several other kinds of trees, 
may be seen in many deep mosses. 

When plantations of any kind are to be raised 
On moss, it is necessary not only to relieve the sur- 
face of moisture; but, if the moss is deep, and has 
little declivity, ditches also ought to be cut, three 
or four feet deep, at the distance of fifty or ce | 
feet, at most, from each other. The moss-eart 
taken from the ditches should be laid into hollow 
parts of the intermediate ridges, which should be 
smoothed, and raised in the centre, that the rait- 
water may run speedily into the ditches; and these 
ought to communicate with the principal drains, 
so that no water may remain in the ditches. 
the ditches are properly formed, and kept clear, 
and the surface of the ridges to be planted kept 
smooth, and free from stagnant water, planting 
will grow well, and turn to good account, in any 
kind of moss not more than 1000 feetabove thele 
of the sea. Even in greater altitudes, yg OH 
be raised, in convenient spots, to a sufficient height 
for ornament to the country, and shelter to" 
sheep. What beauty would it give to the —_ 
try, and melioration to the condition of moorstoc® 
were a few clumps or belts of any kind 0 : 
raised on the sheep walks! A plantation [0 
extent of half an acre, may be enclosed wt ~ 
dike of sod sufficient to turn cattle, and she 
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the young trees, for 40s. or 31. Thirty or forty 
sch clumps might be raised over a sheep-walk for 
about 100/., or less than one year’s rent; while 
the shelter they would afford, and the beauty they 
would giveto the aspect of the country, not to 
mention the value of the trees, would much more 
than compensate that trifling expense. It shows 
great want of taste to neglect an improvement so 
cheap, so necessary, So valuable, and tending so 
much to ornament the face of those dreary re- 
gions. ‘ ; 
4. Moss may also be used as a cultivated soil, 
for the raising of grain crops. Until of late, the 
roprietors and possessors of moss-land, were ig- 
norant of its value as a cultivated soil, and con- 
tented themselves with the pasture it yielded, and 


the game it produced. Those who firat talked of 


raising grain, or roots, from moss, were held up to 
derision; and to this day moss-culture is laughed at, 
and considered as a whim, even by the generalit 

of farmers. Fortunately, however, for mankind, 
and particularly for Britons, it has been ascertain- 
ed, beyond all doubt, that moss is as capable as 
any other soil of being reclaimed, and rendered 
productive of all sorts of grain, grasses, and use- 
ful roots. Convinced of these facts from my own 
experience, and from that of others, who, for 
near thirty years past have raised the best crops 
irom even the worst of mosses, [ turned my atten- 
tion to the subject with much ardor; and having 
travelled several thousand miles to see how these 
operations were conducted, I now beg leave to lay 
the result of all my studies and inquiries on that 


subject before the public, through the medium of 


your valuable Magazine, with the sincerest wishes 
that they may be reduced to practice, and that my 
countrymen may reap therefrom that benefit which 
[ have the fullest conviction it is capable of yield- 
ing. 
1, When the cultivation of hill-moss is attempt- 
ed, all that isnecessary is, to reduce the land to a 
proper form, apply manure, and adopt such a 
mode of cropping as that species of soil can admit 
ol, In this kind of moss, the subsoil is the chief 
thing to be attended to. The incrustation of 
moss, or black mould approaching to moss, is sel- 
dom of sufficient depth to form a soil. The sub- 
soil may be added to that of the moss; and the ope- 
rations will fall to be regulated by the quality and 
condition of that subsoil. If it be clay, it would re- 
quire to be ploughed and exposed to the weather, a 
year or two before it is cropped; if sand or gravel, 
a ismost frequently the case, it will fall to be 
treated like other new or poor land of' that des- 
iption, This subsoil will, like all other newly bro- 
*0 Up ground, be almost void of vegetable mat- 
ter; that on the surface is sufficient to supply the 
elect; but, being insoluble, it would need to be 
reduced by caustic lime, or other stimulants, which 
‘tnd to accelerate the decomposition of moss- 
iy the soil is sandy, too much exposure to 
® summer drought would tend to render the 
moss-earth still more insoluble, and could do no 
: tothe sand. Afier one or two crops, it ought 
aid down with grass-seeds, and pastured for 
ee or four years. Potatoes and turnips are pro- 
eee for such land. These may be. followed 
7 he or oats, with grass-seeds. Green crops 
ould, by overshadowing the ground, bring the 
solubi moss-earth in the soil into a state of greater 
My, and accelerate its decomposition. 





No. Il. 


Strathaven, lst October, 1811. 


Sir—My last communication concluded with di- 
rections for breaking up, and reclaiming Aill-moss, 
or that species of waste land where, trom its de- 
clivity, or the permeable nature of the subsoil, the 
moss earth has only risen a few inches, not in pro- 
per moss, but ina sort of dry, deal, inert, black 
mould, approaching to moss. The method there 
recommended in cultivating such land, is the same 
as would be proper to be pursued if the ground 
had been altogether free of such incrustation of 
moss; with a due application of hot lime, and 
other stimulating manures, to render the vegeta- 
table matter, which has grown over the surface, 
soluble; reduce and separate its organic parts, and 
convert it into manure for succeeding crops. If 
the soil, over which the incrustation of black earth 
has risen, be clay, or of a dense quality, it would 
require to be fallowed for two seasons, to dry it, 
open its pores, and render it fertile; but if the soil 
be sandy, as is most common under that species 
of moss, fallowing could be of no use, further than 
one course, to reduce the surface to proper form. 
A crop of potatoes or turnips, with dung and some 
hot lime to bring the moss-earth into putrefaction, 
followed by a white crop with grass-seeds, would 
be the most proper course in sandy or dry soils, 

With these directions I intended to have closed 
that part of the subject. But asI find, froma 
correspondence which I have had with the Board 
of Agriculture, for whom [ have undertaken to 
draw up the chapter on waste lands, of the General 
Report for Scotland, that the honorable Board, and 
their intelligent Secretary, are partial tothe Eng- 
lish mode of reclaiming every species of waste land 
by paring and burning, I find it necessary to say 
a few words more on the subject. 

I am not a stranger to that mode of reclaiming 
waste land, having seen it practised in many 
parts of England, and sometimes in Scotland, and 
read many excellent communications to the Board, 
county surveys, and other agricultural writings, 
wherein paring and burning was recommended, 
nor only on waste land, but also on the richest 
and best old pastures. But as these plans of im- 
provement did not seem to me the most eligible, F 
endeavored to shun disputes on that subject, as to 
the breaking up of waste land; disapproved of 
burning (especially in the way it is generally ex- 
ecuted in Scotland) as to moss; and reprobated, 
in strong terms, the practice of paring and burn- 
ing old rich pastures. 

y observations on these subjects did not meet 
with the approbation of the intelligent Secretary; 
but whatever may be my opinions on that, or any 
other subject, it would be presumptuous, and most 
unreasonable, for me to insist on their being pre- 
served in a General Report; which, though the ori- 
ginal sketch be drawn up by individuals, is ulti- 
matley to be laid before the Sovereign and both 
Houses of Parliment, as the result of the labors 
and opinions of the honorable Board. 

In communications, however, of this nature, 
written and signed by myself, I trust | shall give 
no offence even to those who may differ from me 
in opinion thereanent, by stating with candor, 





and all manner of freedom, my sentiments on that 
subject. I am still humbly of opinion, that to 
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pare and burn the accumulated vegetable matter 
formed on the surface of rich old pasture, is a prac- 
tice as barbarous as uny that ever sprang trom 
conceited ignorance. I shall state my opimon of 
burning deep moss, when I come to treat of' re- 
claiming flow-moss; but it is also necessary to no- 
tice here, how far it seems proper, in the species 
of waste under consideration. 

Iam humbly of opinion, that, wherever a thin 
incrustation of moss-earth, or black mould ap- 

roaching to moss, is found incumbent on, or has 

‘en mixed, by the plough, with a cold, damp, ad- 
hesive, meager clay soil, and that moss-earth or 
vegetable mould has become (as it generally is in 
such situations) more insoluble than ordinary moss, 
and cannot be reduced to putrefaction by the caus- 
tic powers of lime, or others the most stimulating 
manures; burning the moss or black mould, and 
torrefying, with it, as great a portion as possible 
of the steril adhesive clay, 's the most proper 
course that can, in all such cases, be followed In 
all other situations that I know, burning produces 
a fuxuriant crop or two, at the expense of those 
that follow; but, in the case here recommended, 
the burning corrects the greatest defect in the soil, 
and renders it capable of permanent fertility. 

The great defect of a poor, damp adhesive clay 
soil, is, that it is so close in its pores, that mois- 
ture cannot escape, or the roots of vegetables pe- 
netrate. It is cold, chilling mortar, when wet, 
and adhesive clods when dry. ‘The vegetable 
matter formed from the crops that grow on such 
soils, in high districts, and even the dung that is 
applied to it, is chilled, and kept stationary, by the 
cold clay, and moisture which it retains. Until its 
pores are opened, it will not become fertile or pro- 
ductive. 

Burning the moss, or insoluble vegetable mould, 
on such land, and torrefying as large a portion as 
possible of the clay, is, of all other methods, the 
most proper, with !and of that description. The 
ashes of the moss, or vegetable matter, which 
could not be rendered sufficiently soluble, by any 
other means yet known, will yied a crop or two; 
and the burnt earth, being mixed into the soil, 
will open its pores, to let the chilling moisture 
escape, give scope to the roots of plants, and ren- 
der it capable of permanent fertility. 

As the burning must have exhausted the whole 
vegetable matter in the soil, and as no ground can 
be productive until it 1s impregnated with such 
matter, in some degree disposed to yield to putre- 
faction, | would recommend to apply, after the 
first crop, a good dressing of moss compost, that 
has been brought under fermentation by being 
mixed with dung, lime, or some other stimu- 
lant, before being spread on the soil. After the 
pores of the clay have been opened by torrefaction; 
and the mass brought into a proper state of pu- 
trescence, by dung, &c. before it was applied to 
the soil, there will be no danger of that moss be- 
coming again insoluble, like that which had been 
formed on the adhesive clay soil where its de- 
composition was retarded by the chilling damps 
in the soil. 

It does not often happen, however, that a thin 
incrustation of black-mould, like ill-formed moss, 
is found upon a damp, cold, adhesive clay; but, 
more generally, over a lighter and opener soil. 
When the wr close and retentive, the bent or 


—<$<$—<——. 
Where the soil is already sufficiently open j, 
the escape of moisture, burning, to render it mor 
loose, would be aes and to burn any black 


mould or moss collected over a sandy or gravelly 
soil, would be a gross error, and folly. ya 
black mould, steril as it may be, that covers gan 
or channel, forms a much better soil for cultiya. 
tion than that of sand gravel, or rock: and as by 
far the greatest part of hill mosses is incnmbent on 
a sandy or open soil, burning ought to be practise 
on such land with caution. — 

Some have recommended burning, in all cases 
where the soil was covered with coarse bulky her. 
bage that could not be otherwise reduced to pu. 
trelaction. 

Wherever coarse herbage, or vegetable matter 
of any kind, is found to be so insoluble, as to batile 
the fermenting powers of lime, or other stimlating 
manures to bring it into putrefaction, it certain. 
ly may be burnt, unless it be found that the sub- 
soil on which it rests would form a worse soil thay 
the vegetable earth. But lam humbly of opinion 
that, except when it is incumbent ona cold, adhe. 
sive, damp clay, neither the coarse bulky herbage 
which grows on such waste land, nor even the 
black vegetable mould or moss formed from them, 
when under a slow and partial decay, are so con- 
pletely insoluble as not to be made to yleld to the 
dissolving powers of hot lime, or the fermenting 
qualities of good dung. 

If either recent vegetables, however, or vegeta- 
ble earth, formed chiefly from plants that have 
grown on the surface, is found to be so insoluble as 
to resist the powers of lime, they ought certainly 
to be reduced by fire, in all cases where the sub- 
soil is better adapted to cultivation as an improved 
soil, than that of the vegetables or vegetable mat- 
ter by which it is covered. 

In situations, too, where the moss-earth and 
coarse vegetables on the surface are abundant— 
no lime nor stimulating manures at hand to accele- 
rate their decomposition—and where the subsoil 
cannot be injurea by the burning, or admixture ol 
the ashes, and charred or torrefied peat or earth; 
some part may no doubt be burnt to raise crops, 
and bring on better herbage. But these seem to be 
the only cases in which that operation can be 
executed with advantage—or, I would rather say; 
without injury; as will be more fully stated when 
I come to notice the effects of burning on flow- 
MmoOss. 

Ido not advance these doctrines to provoke 
controversy, but merely as candid opinions which 
[ have deliberately formed, after the fullest inves 
tigation of the subject, both in theory and prac: 
tice, for many years. Others will judge for them 
selves. 


II. Of the cultivation of bent-moss. 


When bent moss, which’ is always covered _ 
a bulky sward of green herbage, is to be carte 
ted, all that is necessary, is to relieve its surface ¢ 
moisture by furrows opened with spades, oF P 
by the plough; apply lime in a caustic stale, al 
labor and crop the ground. sface- 

The ground ought to be completely en" 
drained, at least six months before the lime 18 | : 
on. The best method is to form furrows !) 


ate ad yeu dyes; 
directions wherein it is proper to carry pot an 

! 5) 

i) 





the flow-moss, of much greater depth than that 
here treated of, is generally formed. 


or, at least, one furrow for every two 1 
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the turf taken from them may be applied to fill up 
the low places on the surface. And if much ine- 
quality shall still prevail, some of the knolls may 
be pared, and what is taken from them laid into 
the lower places. wer 

The lime ought, by all means to be applied in 
its most caustic state, that it may the more pow- 
erfully reduce the coarse herbage to putrefaction, 
and convert it into the food of plants. If the 
lime has become effete before it is spread on the 
sward, its effects in reducing the coarse herbage 
will be much diminished; and the lime ought to 
remain a year or so upon the sward before it is 
labored. 

Ifthe surface of the ground be tolerably smooth 
and equal, the bent-moss may be ploughed; but 
i it abounds with inequalities, it will be much bet- 
ter to dig it with the spade. When ploughed the 
first year, some delve it with spades the second, 
to break the extreme tenacity of the furrows, and 
reduce every inequality of the surface which can- 
not be so easily done bythe plough. But I would 
rather advise the cultivator to labor the bent moss 
with spades for the first year; as, in that case, the 
soi! can be cut and formed much deeper than can be 
done by the plough; and when once it is cut into 
spadefuls, it can be much easier ploughed for next 
crop, than when it remains in tough furrows, form- 
ed by the plough. It ought to be labored in har- 
vest, soas it may get the benefit of the winter 
lrosts, to reduce its texture, before it is dried into 
peat. ‘The earlier it can be sown, the better; and 
as the mould will not be properly formed, the 
secd ought to be covered chiefly by hoeing for the 
first year; and the roller ought to follow the hoe 
ot harrow, as it completes the covering of the 
seed, and consolidates the soil to keep out the 
drought. 

The ridges ought to be formed about thirty or 
lorty feet wide, made as regular as possible, free 
of heights and hollows, raised a few inches only 
in the centre, and the furrows about a foot wide, 
and eight inchesdeep. Nothing is more hurtful 
loany species of moss, than the slightest inequal- 
ily on the surface of the ridges. The low places 
ill be injured by two much damp, and the heights 
by want of moisture. 

hree crops, atleast, are necessary for the right 
formation of the soil in bent moss. ‘They may be 
all of oats—that being the most certain and gen- 
erally the most profitable crop; and it is impos- 
sible the soil can be in the least degree exhausted 
ysuch a course. I have known moss cropped 
with oats, without rest, or intermitting crops, for 
tight or ten years. But though the soil may not 
exhausted even by that barbarous course, it 
ee too loose, ry and open, and overrun 
. ‘couch grass. Moss is always most productive 
len kept in short rotation shifts, and in a moist 
condition. 
Pop on may be sown with grass seeds in 
rag year; cut for hay one year and pastured 
ity — at most for three years: a small quan- 
se: ot lime (say thirty bolls or so, per acre) 
a y be put on the sward; one, or at most two 
sy OF oats taken, when the field may be again 
than wih grass-seeds. If moss is kept more 
woudl VO years (after the first course) in crop, it 
Pa dry; or what the country people call 
s 2 ane If itis more than two or three seasons 
basture, the rich grasses die away; the rushes 





and marsh fogs spring up in the low; and the dry 
fogs, and even heather, in the higher places, and it 
soon becomes wild. But if one or two crops of oats 
are taken; one crop hay; and one, two, or at most 
three years pastare; the moss will be kept in most 
productive state; and, by the aid of a very small 
quantity of lime, every five or six years, it may be 
made to yield more grain, more hay, and as much 
pasture-grass, as can be raised on any other des- 
cription of soil. What folly and misconduct must 
it not then be, to allow one single acre of such 
land to remain neglected! There are few coun- 
ties in Scotland, where there is not as much hent 
and hill-moss, capable of high cultivation, as would 
give employment to hundreds of families to culti- 
vate, and raise food for thousands of additional inha- 
bitants. Yet we continue to keep too many of 
our people cooped up in loom-shops, cotton-mills, 
and other unwholesome manulacturies, to the in- 
jury of their health and morals, while a market 
cannot be found for the goods which they manu- 
facture; and we are paying millions of our gui- 
neas, every year, for corn, to our most implaca- 
ble enemies. ‘The population of Scotland might 
be greatly increased; the food of man multiplied; 
and the physical strength of the nation augment- 
ed, to an incalculable extent, by the cultivation of. 
hill and bent moss. 


Of Flow Moss. 


Flow moss presents an aspect to the cultivator’ 
so extremely forbidding, that, till within these few: 
years, it was considered by all ranks of farmers as: 


incapable of being reclaimed, or rendered produc- 


tive of grain or good grasses ; and it continued to 


be, as it were by mutual consent, altogether aban- 
doned as to improvement. Happily, however, it 
has been ascertained, beyond all manner of doubt, 
that flow moss, if it can be Jaid dry on the surface, 
is as capable as any other soil of being made to 
yield the most valuable crops of the best of grain, 
roots, and grasses. 

Even the venerable Lord Kames, the great 
patriarch of agriculture, seems not to have per- 
ceived that flow moss was eapable of being re- 
claimed, when he invented the ingenious mode, 
still carried on by his son, of floating it into the 
sea, in order to recover the subsoil which it cov- 
ered. 

I was anxious to have ascertained who it was 
that first discovered that flow moss was capable of 
being formed into a productive soil; and, after 
making much inquiry, Ehave not been able to 
procure evidence of that species of soil being 
brought under cultivation, in any other place in 
Scotland, so early as at Strathaven in the county 
of Lanark; and the person who first set the ex- 
ample, was the late John Hamilton of Collin-hill, 
at, or soon after the year 1750. If it should be 
alleged, as formerly, that | have discovered “a 
sort of districtal vanity” in this matter, I would an- 
swer, that [should have been equally happy to have 
traced that honor to my native county of Ayr. 
But, though the agriculturists of that county began 
early to improve bent moss, Mr. Hamilton, and 
others about Strathaven, were before them in the 
improvement of flow moss. If any other can claim 
it prior to the middle of last century, let thein take 
the honor, to whatever district it may be found to 
belong. 
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Happily, the cultivation of even that most for- 
bidding of all species of soil, does not now rest on 
mere speculative theory, but is a matter of fact, 
well founded, and ascertained beyond all manner 
of doubt ; not in a few, but in many instances, and 
to the extent of thousands of acres, in many differ- 
ent counties of Scotland and England. The man- 
ner in which that has been done, falls to be made 
known and attended to, that others may follow the 
‘examples set before them. 


Of Draining Moss. 


Draining is the first step towards improvement 
of flow moss; but this requires to be executed 
with caution. Such moss, in its natural state, is 
too wet, aid too soft; and, to remedy these evils, 
proper channels ought to be opened, to relieve the 
suriace of every drop of stagnant water. If the 
surface of the moss is nearly level, the drains 
ought to be deeper, and more numerous ; but 
wherever it has a tolerable declivity, furrows, ofa 
foot in width, and six or eight inches deep, lead- 
ing into cross drains, and these into a main drain, 
in the lowest courses of the moss, is all that is ne- 
-cessary, or can be of service. Under-draining, 
trenching, or any other operation to render the 


moss dry, more than merely relieving all parts of 


the surlace of stagnant water, is not only labor 
lost, but highly injurious to the moss as a 1; Paavo 
soil. Moss is no doubt too solt when wet; but is 
also too hard when it is dry. It takes in too much 
moisture in winter, but it is always too dry in 
spring and summer. Where the surface is so 
formed, as to allow the water to run off as soon as 
it falls from the clouds, cultivated moss cannot be 
kept too wet. A cultivated moss soil always 
yields the best crops, in a wet, and the worst in a 
dry season. Moss, afier being dug up and form- 
ed into asoil, will dry more in one day, than clay, 
or even loam, will do in a week. ‘Theoretical 
writers have said much about under-draining, 
trenching, &c. to render moss dry; and many, in 
the outset of their cultivation of that species of soil, 
have thrown away large sums in cutting deep 
ditches, under drains, &c. But they have gene- 
rally discovered their errror, and restricteu their 
draining of moss, merely to a removal of the 


springs, aud relieving the surface of stagnant 
water. 


Of Laboring Moss. 


The ridges ought to be formed broad, and near- 
ly level. If the moss is very damp, with little de- 
clivity, the ridges may he formed twenty or twen- 
ty-five feet broad at first; and two of these may 
be put into one, the second time the moss is crop- 

ed. ‘The ridges may be raised about six or eight 
inches ‘in the centre; and here, as in the bent moss, 
care ought to be taken that there be no heights 
or hollows in the ridges. If any such are formed, 
the heights will be unproductive, by being too 
dry, and the hollows, by being too wet. 

Flow moss has generally, when first broken up, 
been delved with spades: but Mr. Lauder, over- 
seer to General Graham Stirling, of Duchery, 
and James Hume, esq., from East Lothian. who 
has reclaimed some deep moss near West Linton, 
have found means to break it up with the plough. 
A concise uccount of both methods falls to be 
given. 





{in summer, or frost in winter; and a dee 


—=:_ 


When dug with the spade, the soil is cut g 

per depth, and ridges are completely formed a 
the first. The moss ought to be labored during 
the latter partof harvest, or early in winter, 50 ay 
it may be reduced to suil by the frosts and 


er show. 
ers of winter, before it is formed into peat, |p 
this description of moss, it is best to allow ii to 


remain exposed to the weather, for at least ty, 
winters, alter beingdelved, and before cropping 
so as the soil may be more completely formed. 
The manure may be cartied on, in time of drough 
ing, orslight delving given, about the Manin, 
mas time, the winter before the seeds are sown, 
Mr. lauder’s method is, to cut a drain round 
tour or five acres which also serves as a fence 
and to formas many small drains, as to relieve 
the surface of moisture. Alter these have been 
open for a year or two, he pioughs the enclosure in 
lime of the greatest drought, and leaves it ey. 
posed to the weather for one or two years more: 
then taking the advantage of dry weather he 
rives it two or three ploughings, puts on manure, 
orms the ridges, and leaves it exposed till the 
next spring, when he sows oats. If the soil is 
well formed by these operations, he sows grass 
seeds on the first crop; but if it is not formed to 
his mind, he ploughs immediately after the com 
is reaped, and takes a second crop of oats, with 
which he sows grasses. 

Mr. Gow, overseer to Neil Malcolm, esq. of 
Poltalloch and Duntroon, Argyleshire, who had, 
when J surveyed his improvements in 1809, re- 
claimed more than [000 acres of deep flow-moss, 
and who had tried many experimente, now gen- 
erally delves and forms the ridges, from fifty to 
one hundred feet broad, and nearly level; leaves 
the moss, so dug exposed to the weather, for eigh- 
teen months or two years; then gives it a good 
dressing of lime, or sea shells; digs it over a sec- 
ond time, breaking the turf; and smoothing the 
surface and sows gruss seeds in the month of July 
following, without taking any other crop; pastures 
with sheep the first year or two, and with cows 
afterwards. When the pasture begin to fail, he 
applies a new dressing of hot lime; f am humbly 
of opinion, however, that a crop of oats might be 
taken to edvantage, after the second liming. 

Though several other modes of breaking up 
and cultivating moss, have been pursued, and 
with considerable success, these seem to me (0 
be the most advisable, and safest courses ol pro- 
cedure. Some have cropped even deep flow-mos 
the first year after it was dug up; but the crops, I" 
such cases, have seldom been equal to the seed 
sown. It is much better to allow the moss to '- 
main exposed, fora year or two, to every change 
of the weather, till the peat be reduced to soil by 
the alternate frosts and thaws, rains and droughts. 
When it gets frost immediately alier being dug UP; 
it more readily falls into soil, than it does after be- 
ing first dried into peat. 


Of Manures. 


The manures most proper for flow mos, 
those best for any other soil; as dung, lime, 
compost. Even earth, sand or any other su 


are 
and 


stance that the vicissitudes of the weather =, 
duce to the state of earth. will operate a6 an 





cellent manure to moss. Dr. Anderson, 
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who describes the moss cultivation at} nure. Scarcely any other manure has ever been 
Swinridgemuir, both seem to doubt the effects} applied, either to the bent mosses on the estates 
of dung as a manure to moss; but nothing has 
been better ascertained respecting it, than the pow- | ( 
erful eects of dung us manure to that species of; have been reclaimed at Riccarton, Shoulton, 


No other manure will operate, so speedily, 


so powerfully, and with so much certainty, as 


dung upon flow moss, 


Dung was the only ma- 


nure applied to Strathaven moss, for fifty years 
after it was first broken up. And when it is con- 
sidered, that more than three-fourth parts of what 
had begun to be cultivated, was, during that peri- 
od, generally in crop with oats, and yielded trom 
ten to fifteen bolls per acre, with no other manure 
than about five or six tons of dung per acre, put 
on with the seed, every second year; it is but fair 
toconclude, from that instance alone, that dung 
operates as an excellent and powerful manure to 
the deepest and worst of flow moss. But many 


other instances could be given, it necessary, of 
the effect of dung as a manure to that species of 


soil. 


If dung can be obtained, a moderate dressing | 


| 








of Grougar, Gleenock, and many others in Ar- 
vyleshire: or even to the deep flow mosses, that 


Montgreinan, Glesnock, &e. &e. ‘The most ex- 
tensive, and best conducted improvements of mose, 
to be met with in Scotland, are on the estate of 


‘Hartfield, near Paisly, executed by Robert. Ful- 


ton, esq.; and lime has been almost the only ma- 
nure applied, either to the hill, bent or flow moss- 
es. No other manure but lime has: been used in 
the improvement of the deepest flow moss at Red- 
nock house in Monteith, Perthshire, or at Dun- 
troon, and many others that [have carelully sur- 
veyed, and described in my last publication. 
Earth. clay, sand, rotten-rock, and every sub- 
stance whatever, that fills into powder, by the 'n- 
fluences of the weather, forms an exeellent ma- 
nure to moss. Rich mould will no doubt have 
the spediest and greatest effects; but any other 
earth, however steril, or however fir below the 
surface it may come. will penetrate the moss-turt} 


ought, by all means, to be applied to flow moss, | divide its vegetable fibres; give it solidity; which, 


the first time it is cropped. 


Other manures may 


(especially if it is exposed to the weather till the 
soil be well formed,) render even flow moss pro- 


ductive; but nothing will produce an effect so| 


speedy and certain as dung—which not only en- 
riches the soil,, by communicating to it, its fertil- 
izing qualities, but also brings the moss into a 
state of putrefaction, thereby converting it into a 
manure for itself. ie 


Dung is generally spread on moss at the time 
the seeds are sown; and it usually gets no other 


covering, but by the harrow. But as dung, when 
exposed to the sun and drought of spring, loses its 


best qualities, which are exhaled sand carried off 


in gas, it would be much better to put it on in Oc- 
tober or November, that it might be washed into 
the soil before the frosts come. on, which are sup- 
posed to injure the dung. 


Lime, and every species of calcareous earth, | inté a state of putrefiction, by the application of 


operates as a powerful manure to moss. 


Naismith, 
and 
doubts 


oa an author of much intelligence 
tability, seems to have entertained | or any other soil, seems to me to be, of all modes 


} 








| 


it much wants; bring it into putrefaction; and ren- 


‘der it productive of grain and rich grasses. Jolin 


Mackenzie, esq. of Garnkirk, James Hill, esq. of 
Gartsheugh, Dr. Jeffery, and others, who have 
made extensive and spirited improvements on 
deep flow mosses, in the vicinity of Glasgow, and 
rendered them productive of the best crops of all 
sorts of grain, appliéd considerable quantities of 
clay, or other earths, as manure to their mosses; 
and with great success. Burnt clay, is said to be 
a powerful manure to moss ; but T have not been 
able to discover that it has ever been used to such 
extent as is necessary to ascertain its effects, 
compared with the expense of preparing and lay- 
ing iton. 

Thomas Leisk, esq. of Luna in Shetland, in- 
formed me, some time ago, that some mosses in 
that part had been rendered productive and brought 


John | sea-water. 


Burning part of the moss, for manure to that 


the effects of lime as a manure to moss, | of improvement, the most exeeptionable. When 


romits not having succeeded in some of his flow-| pure moss is burntin the open air, nineteen parts 
et-pot experiments, where he mixed one-fourth of out of twenty of its substance, is sent off in a gas- 


hot lime with three-fourths of moss. 


But, what- | eous state, and irrecoverably iost to the eultivator. 


ever might be the reaults, in experiments where | The real ashes of a ton of pure moss, would not 
the proportion of lime was by far too great, [ can' filla man’s hat. The salts, &c. which they con- 
venture to say, with the utmost certainty, that lime, 
and every caleareons substance, forms the very 
best of manure to moss. The acid in moss, and 
the alkali of lime, encounter, effervesce, destroy 


each other, and form) a 
ithly propitious to vegetation. 


As the acid in 


_ is one of’ the chief’ causes of its insolubility, 
®reduction of that acid renders the vegetable 


Matter, 


of which moss is composed, soluble, and 


me , Y converts it into the food of plants. TI 
nee \s entirely destitute of a green sward, the 
erations of lime as manure, though certain, will 


But on moses covered with coarse her- 
» as bent 


slow, 


tion, li 


al descrip 
Productive 





green he 


moss, or where a swarid of grasses, 


neutral salt, which is | 


tain, generally produce one great crop, and one of 


i 
‘ 
} 


} 
! 


a very moderate value; after which, the moss be- 
comes very steril, and cannot so easily be again 
rendered productive. 

It is scarcely possible to reduce peat completely 
to ashes, even in a grate, and when perfectly dry. 
The one half of what falls info the ash-pit, is not 
ashes, but cinder, or ehar; and when the damp 
moss is set on fire, without euvher being eut up or 


| dried, as is generally done in Scotland, the pro- 


portion of cinder, or char, must be greater, and 
that of the real aches smaller. These cinders, 
left in the soil. are as insoluble-as so much water- 


-sand, and nearty as light as their buik of cork, 


rbage, has been brought on by cultiva-! rendering the moss soil more open and permeable 
lied me, and nothing but lime, ought to be ap- than before; the grentest defect to which it is lia- 


ave seen thousands of acres of moss, of ble. The consequences are, that wherever pnrt 
lions, reclaimed, and rendered highly | of the moss has been burnt, the chief plant that it 


Vol. “Loh application of lime alone as ina- , produces, in a few years afier, is tbe bryuwm purpu- 
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reum of Linnzeus, or dicranum purpureum of Dr. 
Smith; a plant of no manner of use, and. which is 
only found growing on the turf ridges of houses 
or stone-dykes, parapets of bridges, the rubbish of 
old buildings, or other places so destitute of mois- 
ture, that they cannot be made to yield any valu- 
able herbage. 


Cropping. 


The crops raised on cultivated moss are, grain, 
roots, and grasses; all of the very best quality. 


Of grain raised on moss. 


Wheat has grown most luxuriantly, and of the 
best quality, on ‘Trafford moss, near Manchester, 
improved by William Roscoe, esq. of Liverpool, 
and others; at Castle-head, in Lancashire, im- 
proved by John Wilkinson, esq.; at Gartsheugh, 
near Glasgow, improved by James Hill, esq.; and 
on many other mosses, of great depth, and of the 
worst quality. 

Qais, which seem to be the crop best adapted to 
that species of soil, have been raised on man 
mosses, in various parts of Scotland and England. 
Ten bolls per acre have been considered as no 
more than a medium crop, on the moss of Strath- 
aven. Seventeen bolls of corn, which yielded 
more than twenty bolls of meal, was, in 1803, 
reaped from two fields of Paisley moss, improved 
by Andrew Moody, esq. In 1806, that gentle- 
man, from two acres, two roods, and twenty-seven 
falls of deep moss, which had received no manure 
during the three preceding years, obtained thirty 
bolls of oats, which brought seventeen pecks of 
meal each boll; and the fodder sold at 13/. 10s. 
M. Bell, who improved part of that moss, sold a 
field of oats, crop 1806, at 15/. per acre; and from 
one acre and two roods of said field, twenty-six 
bolls of good oats were reaped. I have never 
seen better crops of oats grow from any species of 
soil, than upon some fields of very deep moss, 
near Rednock House, in 1809, and on the farm of 
Rushaw, on the estate of Grougar, Ayrshire, as 
well as on Strathaven moss, and many others. 

Oats, and indeed every other crop, put upon a 
moss soil, ought to be sown and harrowed in as 
early in the season as possible, before the ground 
gets too dry. As drought will make greater pro- 
gress on a cultivated moss soil, in one day, than it 
will do on some other land in a week, it is best 
to putin the seeds in moss, when between wet 
and dry, so as it may be sown and harrowed 
before other lands are ready to receive the seed. 
Harrows, made to be drawn by men, are requisite 
in mosses for a few years after being broken up. 
Horses would mire, at first; and even when moss 
has become more solid, their feet make holes, 
which are afterwards filled with water, to the injury 
of the crop. Aller the moss has been formed into 


a soil, the seed may be covered with a harrow ol 


brushwood, drawn by men. 

Early oats ought to be sown on moss; not be- 
cause the crop on thatsoil is late of growth, but be. 
cause the oats that are late run too much into 
straw, and lodge, if the season is wet. 

In all cases, the roller ought to follow. the har- 
row; to smooth the ground; cover the seed; 
squeeze up moisture to the surface ; consolidate 


netrating : and the oftener the roller is drawn 
over the moss, from the time the crop is sown 
and before the growth is too far advanced for that 
operation, the better crop may be expected. Rye. 
grass and clover on moss, ought to be frequent! 

rolled in autumn and spring, to prevent the planis 
being thrown out of the ground. A roller {or 
moss ought to be made of wood, three or four feet 
diameter, light, and mounted to be drawn by men, 
The moss is too soft to bear a heavy roller; and 
the ground, by sinking under it, and rising before 
and behind, would rend, break the fibres and roots 
of the crop, and make openings to let in drought, 
Barley and bear grow well on moss. | found, 
in 1805, an excellent crop of bear, growing on 
moss, near the Ord of Caithness, improved by 
the right honorable Sir John Sinclair. 

Rye has proved a valuable crop on many differ. 
ent mosses. AtScalesby Castle, in Cumberland, 
it yields sixty times the seed sown. 

Peas have turned out an excellent crop on moss; 
on the estate of Garnkirk, improved by John 
Maekenzie, esq. ; on Strathaven moss, and else- 
where. 

Beans, as good as ever grew on any soil, were 
shown me, that had grown on part of ‘Trafford 
moss, where they form a common crop. The 
long tape-roots of the bean, sinking into thesoil, 
secures them against drought; by which oats and 
other repent or fibrous rooted plants, are often 
injured. 

Potatoes were raised on the mosses and bogs 
in Ireland, about the beginning, and in Galloway 
about the middle of last century. They grew 
as well upon cultivated moss, as on any other 
soil. Mr, Moody, alter delving part of Paisley 
moss, planted potatoes for the first crop, and reap- 
ed, from 1734 acres, part of which, was occupied 
by roads and ditches, 774 bolls of good potatoes, 
which he sold for 481/. 6s. 8d. From one part 
of the field, he took up at the rate of ten pecks 
per fall. Mr. Bell had more than sixty bolls, per 
acre, on part of the same moss. 

Turnips, no way inferior to the best that ever 
grew from any soil, have often been raised, on 
the deepest mosses in Scotland and England. | 
found them excellent on the mosses in Caithnest, 
cultivated by the Right Honorable Sir John Sin- 
clair. Captain Dunlop, factor to Lord Montgo- 
mery, took up, in 1808, from a_ part of Shoalton 
moss, near Irvine at the rate of 4620 stones weight, 
per acre, of Swedish turnip. The common field 
turnips were still more bulky on that moss, and 
equal to the best in the county of Ayr. 

Carrots grow better on cultivated moss, than 
on any other soil. [saw part of acrop, raised 0 
a flow moss, of great depth, at Castle-head, nea 
Lancashire, which could have been sold at "9 
per acre. They yielded 49 lib. per square yar 
Some of them’ were three feet long, and eleven 
inches round at the neck. . 

Parsnips are said to be well suited to moss 8 
but 1 never saw the trial made. Greens, A 
bages, and cauliflowers, have been found to g" 
well on Paisly moss. I saw coleseed, “agin 
luxuriantly, on the Right Honorable Sir + 
Sinclair’s moss in Caithness, in 1505; and "1 ol 
ral large stacks of the former crop remaine 
the field. o 

The grasses, suited to a coil of cultivated Mm 





the éoil ; and prevent drought from so readily pe- 
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are, hose-grass (holcus lanatus); a grass ®° 
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known, that any description of it here would be 
superfluous. 


Timothy grass, (phlewm pratensis) has been 
tried by Hugh Hamilton, esq, of Pinmore, on a 
iece of moss or deep damp ground, near Belleis- 
le House, in the vicinity of Ayr, and turned outa 
weighty and valuable crop. William Parker, 
esq. of Asloss, sowed some part of Riccarton moss 
in Ayrshire. which he had improved, with timo- 
thy grass seeds, which produced the most ample 
return; and though it was allowed to ripen the 
seeds, the hay was preferred by his horses to rye- 
orass hay. Captain Dunlop found it to do well on 
Shoalton moss, near Auchens House. 

Fortail, (alopecurus pratensis ), and cats-tail 
(phleum nodosum), both native grasses, found in 
great abundance in all parts of Scotland, seem to 
be well adapted toa moss soil. 

Clover and ryegrass have grown well on im- 
proved moss. I have seen the most luxuriant 
crops of both, on Paisley, and some other mosses. 
Mr. Bell has sometimes sold his crops of clover 
and ryegrass, growing on Paisley moss, at 1s. 6d., 
93.and sometimes as high as 2s. 6d. per fall. And 
Mr. Tart, overseer to John Wilkinson, esq. of 
Castle-head, pointed out to me a field of improved 
moss, of great depth; the crop of ryegrass and 
clover thereon. in the preceding year (1806), he 
had sold at 10/. per acre. Ribgrass (plantago 
lanceolata) has been often sown on improved 
mosses at Hartfield, and found to grow well. 

Though I never saw the experiments made, I 
am of opinion that couch-grass (triticum repens, ) 
would grow well, and yield. a valuable crop on 
moss. It is no doubt a weed in gardens, and cul- 
tivated land; but rye-grass, or even oats or wheat 
would be also a weed among. onions or garden 
plants; oats isa weed among oear, &c. LKvery 
plant is a weed when it is not in its proper place. 
The foliage of this grass is bulky; it is relished 
by cattle, and makes a weighty crop of the best 
hay. Its seeds are as easily collected as those of 
any other grass; and its couchy roots would soon 
extend themselves over the moss. 

If the little patches of moss, lying among, or 
near to, our arable field, in the higher districts, 
between the moor and dale, were only dug up, re- 
duced to proper form, some lime or clay put on, 
and either the seeds of couch-grass sown, or its 
roots strewed over the moss, it would rise in place 
of the heather and fogs now growing. Alier it 
has swarded over the black face of’ the moss, it 
Would form a subject fora new dressing of hot 
lime to act upon; and which, when brought under 
putrefaction by it, would prove the richest food of 
a future crop of grain, roots, or better grasses. 

have not made due experiment mysellof the 

Win grass (agrostis stolunifera) to enable me 
(0 speak from my own knowledge. But, from the 
eccounts given by many different people, well 
qualified to appreciate its merits, it appears that 

- tass is well adapted to a cultivated moss 

Hemp and flax have been found to crow well 
‘pon moss, ‘The long tape-roots of the former, 
sink deep into the soil, and secure the plant from 
; Ae atti which grain cropssustain by drought; 
nd the bulky foliage of both, would overshadow 
of ern, and rot the soil. I saw some hemp, 

Promising appearance, growing Chatt moss, 
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liam Roscoe, esq. of Liverpool; and the best flax 
ever seen in that part of the country, was raised 
on flow moss, by Mr. Sohn James, on the estate 
of Springkell, Dumtriesshire. The rotations adapt- 


\ed to bent moss, as mentioned above, are also the 


most proper for cultivated flow moss. 

Betore I conclude this paper, I beg leave to men- 
tion, that though moss culture has hitherto been 
laughed at, or treated as a whim, by the general- 
ity, even of intelligent farmers; yet it no longer 
rests on mere theory, but has been carried into ef- 
fect, in so many instances, in different parts of 
Scotland and England, and with such success, 
that it may now be held as an incontrovertable 
reality: and those who first set the example, or 
recommended the practice of moss culture, may 
now sately laugh, in their turn, at those who [or- 
merly sneered at their theories. Improvements 
in agriculture began, as they ought, and might 
have been expected, not on the moors and mosses, 
but in the more arable districts; while the mosses 
were considered as irrecoverable wastes. ‘The 
great rise in the prices of all sorts of cattle, and of 
their produce, enriched the occupiers of waste 
land, and made them not only careless about 
breaking them up, but induced many to allow 
land, that had formerly been under grain crops, to 
return to the condition of waste. Industry was 
confined to the arable dictricts; and indolonce, 
like a certain people of old, was driven to the hill- 
country; where it still generally operates so pow- 
erfully, that few store-famers can keep in good 
temper,.if you only hint to them that any part of 
the extensive wastes which they occupy, are ca- 
pable of being reclaimed; or of supporting any 
other species of stock, or adapted to any mode of 
culture, diflerent from that which they have hith- 
erto pursued. ‘To talk of raising grain, {rom deep 
flow moss, cannot fail to excite their contempt. 
Even when you point out the crops raised on 
such land; having no other refuge, they will tell 
you, that nothing of that kind could be done 
on any part of the mosses on the farms which 
they possess. 

To attempt to argue with the ignorant, indo- 
lent, and prejudiced, would be to very little pur- 
pose. One instance of successful practice, is bet- 
ter than a volume of the best formed theory. 
Ten or fifteen bolls of good grain, raised in one 
season, from one acre of moss, will speak home 
to the pockets of the occupiers of such land, where 
their feelings are as strong as those of other men, 
and have more weight than all the theory that 
can be advanced. It is much better to show 
what has actually been accomplished, than to 
talk of what an ardent mind may think practica- 
ble. ‘The one is only speculation; the other is re- 
ality. Ishall therefore mention a few instances, 
among many more that I have seen, and detail- 
ed, in my last publication, of the profits arising 
from the cultivation of moss, in hopes that it may 
excite many others, who occupy that species of 
soil, still ina state of neglected waste, to follow 
such Jaudable examples. 

Strathaven moss, Lanarkshire, extending to 
200 acres, much of it from ten to sixteen feet in 
depth, was, in the recollection of some people 
still alive, set for half-a-crown perannum. Atier 
part of it had-been improved, the rest, whieh-had 
not been broken up, set at 10s. per acre, Om leases 
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of twelve or fifteen vears, the first year rent-free} 
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and the tenants drew ample profiia during these | thia paper to too great a size for your publication, 


leases. Some part of it was lately set, for nine 
years, by auction, at from 22. to 3l. per acre. 
The whole now set at 2/. 10s. per acre, on an 
average. Here the rental hus been raised, by the 
iudusiry of tenants, without a penny having been 
advanced by the proprietors, from 2s. 6d. to 5001. 
per annum, or 4000 per cent—a profitto the pro- 
prietor alone, that far exceeds even the golden 
dreams of commerce. The profit, to the occu- 
piers and the public, has been still greater. Some 
part of the crop on Strathaven muss, sold, in the 
year 1800, at upwards of 301. per acre. 

Mr. Moody, on 174 acres of Paisley moss, of 
many feet in depth, and which (till he began to 
improve it) was not worth sixpence per acre of 
rent, nearly one acre of which is occupied with 
roade and ditches, has, in the course of six crops, 
viz.. from 1801 to 1806, with about nine acres 
which were in crop in 1800, raised various species 
vf grain, roots, and grasses, which have brought 
him upwards of 1800). sterling. Jumes Baird 
now pays, during a lease, 41. 4s, per acre for part 
ol that moss; on three roods of which he grazed 
in suinmer 1806, a large milk cow, and cut 30 
stones of hay from under ber feet. Mr. Beil was, 
some years aro, offered 4/. 4s. per acre, during a 
lease, lor that part of the moss which he has re- 
claimed; but he would not set it under 4/. 10s. per 
acre. 

The crops raised by Mr. Lauder, on the mosses 
near Rednock House, in Monteath, which isa 
wing of Moss-F landers, (so termed from the vul- 
gar opinion that it floated over the sea from Flan- 
dere,) and about twenty feet in depth, have, for 
the first crop, with no other manure than a mode- 
rate dressing of hot lime, yielded always from 
five to ten bolls; and subsequent crops from twelve 
to fifleen bolls, and often more, per acre. 

Some of the mosses on the estate of Grouger, 
Ayrshire, have yielded, in oats, potatoes, hay, 
aud pasture, equal tothe best land on that fine 
barony. The pasture on the cultivated moss at 
Duntroon, was, when I surveyed it, in August, 
1808, equal in value to the best | saw in the coun- 
tv of Argyle. <A piece of Locher-moss, near 
Dumfries, reclaimed by Nicol Shaw, esq. has 
yielded as valuable crops, and was, when I last 
surveyed it, in 1809, as fine pasture as any in that 
neighborhood, 


[ could have mentioned many other instances of 


successful moss culture, in other parts of Scotland 
that [ have surveyed, solely with a view of pro- 
euring information as to that species of improve- 
ment.* Butas the accounts of them have been 
laid before the public in my last publication on 
mosa, those here given, may serve as a sample; 
referring to that publication, those who wish for 
further details. And as I have already drawn 


gee 
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* Those made by the Right Honorable Baronet at 
the head of the Board of Agriculture, on the skirts of 
the Ord of Caithness, several hundreds of feet above 
the level of the sea, and almost inaccessible to ma- 
nure, where the native inhabitants are indolent, and 
much prejudiced against what they term innovations 
in agriculture, ought to be held up asa pattern to 
other proprietors. If every species of waste, of the 
same value, and nanny unpropitious to the cultivator, 
were improved to the same deyree, the food of man, 
frown that circumstanee alone, would be doubled, or 
tripled, in Scotiand. 


I shall conclude, with merely mentioning one jy. 
starice of successiiil cultivation in England, 

The unprovemenis at Castle-head, those of the 
Bishop of Liandatf, and some by John Sutton, es), 
of Materdale, on Uls water, have been remarkab| 
well, and successlully conducted. But as the first 
of these has been detailed by the Right Honora. 
ble Baronet at the head of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, in the 5th volume of’ the ‘Communications 
to the Board,’ and it and the others are also de. 
scribed in my last publication, I need not detail 
them here. 

Traflord moss, near Manchester, was rented from 
the proprietor, by William Roscoe and Thomas 
Wakefield, esqs., on a lease for ninety-nine years, 
(and of which about fifteen or twenty yeare only 
are yet run), at one shilling per acre per annum; 
and by the twelfih year, or so, of the lease, that 
part which belonged to Mr. Roscoe was set toa 
tenant, at 4/. 4s. per English acre, per annum, 
for the first seven, and at 51. per acre for the te- 
maining thirteen years of the lease. 

Mr. Roscoe, though he owned to me that he 
and Mr. Wakefield had run into many blunders 
in their operations on Traflord moss, has notwith- 


Chatt-moss, of between two and three thousand 
acres in extent, at ls. per acre; and when I tra- 
versed it with him, in May, 1808, he had about 
one hundred men and many horses at work, drain- 
ing, ploughing; delving, manuring, &c. ‘This 
may serve to show the idea entertained by that 
worthy and enlightened gentleman, as to the pro- 
priety of moss culture, and the profits it yields. 
W hen he first entered on that species of improve- 
ment, he may fairly be supposed to have been a 
mere theorist. But afier he had cultivated several 
‘hundred acres of moss, and run into many errore in 
the execution of that improvement, he still found 
it to be not only practicable, but profitable; and 
he seeks out fora new job—takes no less than 
between two and three thousand acres—and en- 
ters, with redoubled aasiduity, on its improvement. 
Fle cannot now be termed a visionary theorist, but 
an intelligent and experienced improver. . 
If a gentleman, bred to a literary and laborious 
profession, who has made such a respectable figure 
as a historian and a politician, and raised himeell, 
by his own industry, to the firet eminence in the 
literary world, and in society—a stranger to agri- 
culture, and living at forty miles distance from the 
place where his improvements are carried on—ca0_ 
reclaim, to advantage, several thousand acres ol 
the deepest and worst moss in England, and turn 
it into a source of gain to himself—a fortune 
his family for nearly the present century—and re- 
turn itto the Trafford family, at the end of the 
lease, worth 20,000/. per annum more than when 
they granted the lease—what might not be effect- 
ed by many proprietors of that species of soil, 11 
all the counties of Scotland, and their tenan'é, 
who have acquired, trom experience, more exer” 
sive and correct knowledge of agriculture, 4" 
have mosses less forbidding, mixed in small pate)’ 
es, with their cultivated lands, with abundance 
manure, and every other means of improvement 
within their reach? Under circumstances £0 favor 
able, many of these mosses might be reclaimed @ 
much less expenee, and with a greater certaluly° 








profit, than Mr. Roscoe could expect. The con- 


standing, taken a lease, for ninety-nine years of 
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duet of that respectable gentleman conveys a se- 
vere reproof to those who neglect the improve~ 
ment of their mosses; and happy would I be, it I 
| ring that neglect, in their ears, till they were 
d.out of their indolence, and set ubout re- 
siaiming the mosses on their estates in good earn- 
ei! ‘They would thereby add to their own rent- 
vol's, Without dim:nishing those of their neighbors. 
They would create employment for thousands of 
people, much more wholesome and profitable, in a 
pecuniary and moral point of view, than that of 
spinning or weaving cotton, so unfavorable to 
health and morals; while the resources and physi- 
cal strength of the nation would be more aug- 
mented by such improvements, than ever they 
have been, Or can be, by overdriven manulactories, 
or commerce too much extended. 

These bring atemporary, but very uncertain gain; 
but, by the improvement of moss, and other waste 
lands, in Scotland alone, the arable and produc- 
tive part of this kingdom may be more than tri- 
pled ; the food of mankind quadrupled; the popu- 
lation proportionally increased; and the climate 
mended. 

Anincrease of population has ever been justly 
considered as the strength and best security of any 
sate. ‘That must be more than ever desirable 
aud necessary, when our colonial system has 
been so wonderfully enlarged, and when we may 
be considered as at war, unaided, with Europe— 
and but little better with America—headed by 
the most consummate and successful general, and 
most ambitious and unprincipled tyrant, of modern 
times, 

But, inadequate as our population certainly is, 
tothe supply of such immensely extended colo- 
nies, and to the force with which we are threaten- 
ed, it is much more than can be supplied with 
ood, either raised within the island, or that can 
be imported from our own colonies. We must 
pay annually, even in ordinary seasons, five, 
sometimes sevenor eight millions of our guineas, 
already too scanty for our extended commerce, to 
procure grain to support the present population; 
while millions of our acres, capable of raising 
that grain, are neglected, and many thousands of 
our inhabitants, who might improve that land, are 
buried alive, in unwholesome factories, to the ruin 
“oa health, and contamination of their mo- 
ae, 

_This may do in ordinary seasons, and while it 
8 possible to procure from our enemies the grain 
which we-need; at least the injury it does, is slow 
= hot immediately perceived: but if a great 
ulure of the crop should happen when we are at 
War with all Europe, and denied intercourse with 
neo, we must either encounter famine, or lie at 
po hercy of our most inveterate and unprincipled 

mies, for the staff of life. And who knows 

‘they might demand from us, the same sacri- 
eh ut was exacted from Esau; compel us to 
‘ nite naval superiority—the birth-right which 
niet erited from our fathers, and of which we 

» Justly proud—for a morsel of’ pottage! 

‘ Arar evils, IT hope and trust, kind heaven, 
Merl 80 long held this happy island under its 

Ne me! will continue to avert. But they must 
danenes y blind indeed, ‘vho do not perceive the 

us consequences of paying away so many 


evil 
shame 


duce, are. excluded from the continents of Europe 
and America; and they certainly want a prudent 
and necessary foresight, who do not perceive the 
extreme danger to which we would, under exist- 
ing citcustances, be exposed by any material failure 
of a crop. 

Every improvemeat in agriculture has a happy 
tendeney to secure us against these evils. But 
that of reclaiming mosses and wastes, as far as 
they are capable of improvement, would not only 
raise food for the present inhabitants, but for thou- 
sands, and hundreds of thousands more, which 
would in that case be procreated and brought iato- 
existence. 

The quantity of manure that might be made 
from moss, for the erable land, is also a matter of 
great importance. But as this paper has already 
been too much extended, I must leave that sub- 
ject, and a particular account of the modus operan- 
di pursued by some of the most successful improv- 
ers of moss, to be inserted, if you think proper, in 
some subsequent number. 

Meantime, [ am, &c. 
Wituiam Arron. 





From the Farmer and Gardener. 


CULTURE OF THE MORUS MULTICAULIS, SILK 
worms, &c. 


Mr. Roberts—The following paner on the sub- 
ject of morus multicaulis, silk, &c., has been 
drawn up in consequence of the numerous appli- 
cations made to me for information on the various 
branches of the subject; and for the purpose of 
correcting numerous errors that continually per- 
vade the public press. Every word I write is 
founded upon my own experience. Another ob- 
ject in drawing up this paper, is to endeavor to res- 
cue the credit of many valuable improvements in 
the business, which have been filched from the 
author of them. 

There can be no doubt with those who have 
made themselves acquainted with the qualities of 
the various varieties of the mulberry, that the new 
Chinese species, or morus multicaulis, is the best 
for feeding silkworms. [estimate the compara- 
tive value of the morus multicaulis and the best 
white or Italian variety, as one to two; that is, I 
consider the morus multicaulis worth one hundred 
per cent. more than the white [talian. It saves 
nine-tenths of the labor in gathering the leaves, 
on account of their being at least ten times the 
size of those of the white. One pound of morus 
multicaulis leaves contains one-third more nutri- 
tive matter than a pound of the best white mul- 
berry leaves; the reason of this being, there is ve- 
ry little woody fibre in the morus multicaulis leaves, 
and in the best white there is a very large portion, 
all which passes off in the form of excrement. 
The morus multicaulis affords leaves, and is not 
injured by the loss of them, the first season—all 
they require is a few to be left on the tops and ends 
of the branches. The white requires to be 3 or 4 
years old before itcan be used. ‘The morus mul- 
ticaulis is perfectly hardy, when grown on its own 
peculiar and natural soil, which is light, dry, and 
not over rich. On low rich soils, their growth is 
protracted to so late a season that they do not ri- 
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mill; p . . . 
ie of our gnineas for grain, annually, ata 
When our manufactures, and colonial pro- 





pen their wood, and of course they are killed to the 
j}groundin winter. [have unilormly grown them 
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on high dry rather sandy soil, and never lost a| If cuttings are desired to be kept through the 


branch or a bud; while oihers, who planted them 
on low alluvial rich soils, have lost them every 
wioter. Mr. Robert Sinclair, in the Farmer of 
the 8th of August, inst, gives the result of an ex- 
eee he tried fast year in cultivating them on 

igh ground, in which they proved periectly har- 
dy; whereas heretotore when ‘he planted them on 
low rich soil, they had been killed down by the 
frost of winter. Mr. Sinclair forgot to state that 
this was an old practice with me, and that I had 
frequently remonstrated with him for planting them 
in this low rich ground. He states that it was an 
“experiment” leaving the public to infer that it 
eriginated with him; whereas he was well aware 
that I had long practised it with invariable success, 
and had frequently recommended it to him, as 
well as to the public. 

The morus multicaulis is propagated with more 
facility than any other kinds. A piece of last 
year’s growth an inch long, with only one bud, is 
all thatis wanted to make a tree 5 or 6 feet high 
in one season. Make a hot bed in the ordinary 
way, as for raising cabbage plants, about the Ist 
to the middle of March; take the limbs that grew 
last year, cut them in pieces, with one bud on 
each piece, stick them into the bed in a slanting 
position, inclining to the north with the bud on the 


south side, its point just even with the surface of 


the soil; water them every evening, shade them 
when the sun is powerlul in the middle of the day, 
and about the Ist of May they will be abont the 
size of cabbage plants, and ready to be set out 
where they are to grow; take them up as you do 
cabbage plants, set them out, water them freely 
for afew days, put a cabbage leaf or any such 
‘thing over them fora day or two to shade them, 
and they will grow off, and form fine trees 4 to 6 
feet high thesameseason. This has always been 
my method of propagating them, and the plan 
originated with me. I was surprised to fina last 
year, Mr. Sinclair endeavored to obtain the credit 
of suggesting this method of propagating morus 
multicaulis trees. He published in the Farmer 
and Gardener and other papers that he had suc- 
ceeded in propagating them from single buds, and 
in this, as in the case above noticed, leaving the 
public to inferthat he was the discoverer of the 
new method, when the fact is that J instructed 
him in the whole process. 
no momentina pecuniary point of view, for my 
only object is and has been the furtherance of my 
country’s interest in this respect; but it is rather 
mortifying, afier laborious experiments and study 
—working for nothing and finding one’s self; to 
have even the credit of our labors and discoveries 
filched from us. 

In extending the mulberry orchard, take the 
whole top of the tree raised as above last year, cut 
off three or four inches from the ground, cut it up 
and plant the cuttingsas above. The old root will 
send up halfa dozen shoots, each of which will be as 
farge as the whole tree was before it was cut down, 
and thus furnish more cuttings (or the next year. 

If the trees are raised on the proper soil, they 
will want no protection; if they are growing on 
low rich, or any low soil, they must be taken up 
in the fall, and “laid by the heels,” either in a dry 
cellar or ashed open to the south. Lay them in 
a slanting position, close together, burying the 
roots perlectly in the ground. 


Itis to me a matter of 





winter, the best way is to dig a hole in some 
dry place and bury them a foot or two in the 
ground. ‘They may be kept also by being wra 
ped in green live moss from the swamps, and pla. 
ced in an ordinary cellar. Ihave kept them all 
winter in my office by tying them in a close bundle 
and setting the butt ends in a basin of water 
that the water covered about aninch of the ends 
In this way they were not only preserved, but the 
buds began to grow too soon, from the warmth of 
the office. 

Many persons recommend that the trees be ey 
downto within three inches of the ground, and 
the stumps covered to protect them, and feeding 
silkworms from the leaves of the young shoots, 
This is bad practice, and should not be followed 
—besides, it is not necessary, as, properly cultiva- 
ted in a proper soil, as above stated, they want no 
protection. ‘The objections to the practice are— 
the lateness of the season before the shoots wil 
be large enough to afford a sufficient supply of 
leaves; and the succulence of the leaves from 
these young shoots. Both these objections render 
the practice inadmissable—your worms will starve 
to death before the shoots will afford leaves; and 
if you can keep them alive till leaves are produ- 
ced, you will be very apt to lose them by disease, 
produced from feeding them’ with the too succu- 
lent leaves. 

The morus multicaulis cannot be propagated to 
any extent from seed, simply because the trees 
produce so little that it will not pay for saving even 
if it sold at its weight in diamonds. The whole 
of the seed that has been sold for some years in 
this country, as morus multicaulis seed, was spu- 
rious, and I was so well aware of its spurious 
character thatI have never bought or used a 
grain of it. I have used all my influence to pre- 
vent my friends and correspondents from being 
imposed upon by it; but unfortunately, self-expe- 
rience is the only school for some people. [ assert 
that no genuine morus multicaulis seed can be o- 
fered for sale here or elsewhere; and time wil 
prove the truth of the assertion. 1 would not be 
uncharitable, but I verily believe that the idea that 
the morus multicaulis was a variety and not a spe- 
cies, and therefore that its seed would not produce 
its like, originated with those who were engage! 
in speculating in “morus multicaulis seed,’ a! 
that its object was to cover the imposition of otl- 
er seed upon the public for morus multicaulis seed. 
As it produced all sorts of mulberry trees, exce)" 
morus multicaulis, it was desirable to attempt 
excuse. And this was resorted to—lame and I” 
potent as itis. I assert positively that itis 4 © 
tinct species, that its seed produces its like exec; 
as I can at any time satisfy any person, havvs 
trees raised from seed by himself. But it iso! 1 
tle importance whether the seed will produce oy 
true morus multicaulis or not, as the seed call 
be obtained. I have the oldest tree in pee 
and it never produces good seed enough to Im 
it an object worthy of notice; besides the aye 
of keeping weeds down, &c. and the ease so 
which it is multiplied by cuttings, would pre 
my using seed if ever so abundant and anh. ¥ 

There are many mulberry trees in this vgn 
called morus multicaulis, that are not the a 
kind. Thave seen hundreds of such. Sy Bs 
the broad leaved variety of the white mu: 
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The morus multicaulis differs entirely from all oth- 
os in several respects. Its specific name points 
nut one of its peculiar characters, viz. multicaulis. 
While all others form single bodied trees, the mul- 
sjcaulis continues sending up new stalks from the 
-own of the root, and thus growing in clusters of 
pushes like the lilac, hazle, &.—hence the name 
multicaulis, many stalked. The leaves are not 
only larger than any other kind, but their form is 
diferent from all others. The leaf is invariably 
bowled, so much so that it is impossible to spread 
it out flat without tearing the sides. “This form is 
not seen very conspiculously in the young seed- 
ing, but as soon as the plants get a foot or two 
high and the leaves attain half their proper size, 
it is very distinct. ‘The leaves are so large that 
they always hang pendulous, when full grown, 
and somewhat folded length-wise. These pecu- 
iiarities will enable any one to distinguish the true 
tree from all others. 

Let me advise purchasers of multicaulis trees to 
he cautious in receiving budded or grafted trees. 
They are worth nothing but for cuttings, their 
roots are of no use; while those on their own roots 
have the advantage of the roots to furnish new 
supplies of cuttings from year to year. Budded 
and grafted trees also may be lost altogether by 
the perishing of the tops in transportation; while 
if the whole top of a tree on its own roots perish- 
es, only the cuttings of one year will be lost, the 
root will live and furnish abundance of cuttings 
for another year. 

No other preparation of the ground is necessa- 
ry than turning it over once to destroy grass and 
weeds, and then keeping the ground clean during 
their growth. ‘The poorest ground need not be 
manured, though it would be best if in tolerable 
condition. Any ground that would produce ten 
bushels of corn to the acre, will be good enough 
forthem. The fall season is the best time to ob- 
tain the trees, and the spring the best to plant them 
out. I would recommend them being obtained in 
the fall and kept “laid by the heels” till April, and 
then set in their proper places. The reason they 
ought to be obtained in the fall is, that they may 
be ready to set out at the proper season in the 
spring; whereas, if not obtained till spring, various 
accidents and delays may cause them to come too 
late, and they may thus be lost or retarded in their 
growth, so that the next winter may injure them. 
_ Sikworms—A radical error of our countrymen 
in commencing the culture of silk, is their begin- 
ung at the wrong end. Almost all of them ob- 
lain a supply of silkworm eggs first, and then go 
in search of mulberry leaves to feed the young 
Worms with. Because the forest is full of the na- 
lve mulberry, and the fields studded with white 
ulberry trees, they think they can readily obtain 
4 sufficient supply of leaves for two or three hun- 
a oe worms “to begin with;” and so the 
31 4 € first two or three weeks, but during the 

» 4th and Sth week, when the worms eat almost 
raped “ve weight of leaf every day, and when it 
oth Hlutely necessary to the full accomplishment 

eir object that they should have a full supply 
ny fal leaves continually before them, the sup- 
ity on the labor of gathering a sufficient quan- 
snes 3 trees scattered through the woods and 
wd inaccessible trom their height, is found to 
cir § fmountable, and the worms are stinted in 

cod, dwindle along 3 or 4 weeks more half. 











_ 





starved, and at last spin an imperfect cocoon that 
is good for nothing. Many persons do worse than 
this. When the worms enter their fourth stage 
and consume a full quantity of leat, they are aban- 
doned altogether and siarve to death. Millions 
upon millions of these interesting insects have per- 
ished in_ this en | within my own knowledge. 
Some vears since [ visited a person a few miles 
from the city,. who had been boasting of his large 
number of worms, a week or two previously. | 
found them scattered over the floor, walls and ceil- 
ing of the large room, wandering about in search 
of food, and half famished. He said he found he 
could not get leaves to feed a tenth part of them, 
and had abandoned them indespair. ‘There must 
have been a million at least. ‘They all perished. 
He never could have obtained leaves enough to 
feed 50,000 worms from all the trees within his 
reach. 

The proper-way is to Seeure a convenient mul- 
berry orchard. _ It should be as near the laborato- 
ry as possible, and should be sufficiently extensive 
to supply twice the number of worms you calcu- 
late on keeping, as a security against accidents, 
&c. After you have secured the mulberry trees 
then obtain the silkworms. If you have no ex- 
perience with them begin with ten thousand; and 
the next year increase the number. Ten thousand 
worms will be enough to learn you how to manage 
alarger number, and they will furnish cocoons 
enough for you to learn to reel silk with, anda 
sufficient supply of eggs for another year. Use 
all these cocoons to learn to reel with—don’t try to 
make the finer qualities of silk, but learn to reel 
any thing. The object is to “get the use of your 
tools.”” Learn to catch the fibre and join it to the 
thread expeditiously; adapt your sense of touch in 
the fingers tv the extremely fine fibre that you 
may be able to feel it; enable yourself to under- 
stand the proper temperature of the water for dis- 
solving the gum of the cocoons, that you may be 
able to make the fibre run or unwind well. All 
these little details, simple when understood, and 
easily acquired, but absolutely necessary to a good 
reeler, are to be learned only from practice—pa- 
tient, persevering practice, unchecked by feelings 
of interest or fear of losing cocoons. But a lew 
weeks, even a few days, are sufficient for the ac- 
complishment of the object. 

It is not my purpose now to give instructions in 
the whole art of reeling, or managing silkworms; 
that object has been fully accomplished in various 
publications in the Farmer, in pamphlets, and 
books. The present paper is merely intended to 
supply deficiencies in other publications, to call at- 
tention to some prominent points, and to correct 
certain errors. 

Let me urge attention to cleanliness in the la- 
boratory, essential to the comfort and health of the 
proprietor and his assistants, as well as to the suc- 
cess of his business. Always keep a box or some 
other vessel of chloride of lime in the room with 
the worms. A jar with a pound or two of it 
standing open, will keep the air in the room sweet, 
and thus protect the worms from disease. If from 
inattention your worms become affected with the 
tripes,* lose not a moment in sprinkling the floor 


* The tripes is a disease among silk worms anala- 
gous to the plague in the human family. It is caused 
by foulair, in the room, generally in damp weather. 
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with a solution of chloride of lime, and set saucers 
of it in various places. It will speedily cure those 
that are sick, and prevent any further extension of 
the disease. 

This remedy for the tripes is also my own dis- 
covery. It was published in the American Farm- 


er, and the Farmer was regularly received by sev- | 


eral members of the society of Agricultural 
Science in Paris; notwithstanding which, many 
months afier its publication in the Farmer. a_pa- 
per was read before that society giving the details 
of the important discovery by a citizen of France, 
that chloride of lime was a sure remedy for the 
tripes. However, it matters little to the public 
who is entitled to the credit of so important a dis- 
covery, so long as that public has the advantage 
of it. But I would suggest that there will be lit- 
tle encouragement to laborers in the fields of scien- 
tific.discovery, if they are to derive neither inter- 
est nor credit from the results. ‘The public is so 


a 
nn 


they hatch so irregularly that a profitable reg} 
cannot be obtained.* 

I see by the newspapers that one of our ney 
beginners has discovered and taken under his care 
anew species of silkworm, an American silky 


NK Worm 
| —whose cocoon is some eight or ten tim 


‘ eS as 
heavy as that of the common—and from whieh 


he expects to produce wonderful results, Map 
years since many of these American silkworms 
were sent to me from the south ané the nonh— 
from the east and the west; and I wasthen, ashe 
‘is now, elated at the idea of introducing this pew 
‘and valuable improvement in the silk business: 
but the worms would not feed kindly, the moths 
flew away as soon as they escaped the cocoons 
and the cocoons could not be sctlek Worse than 
‘that, even when reeled the silk was coarse anj 
jharsh. Nothing that [ could think of would dis. 
solve the gum of the cocoons, even with twenty. 
four hours soaking. Of course I let the moths fy 





prone to forgetfulness on this subject, that most} away. There are several varieties of worms that 


their claims, and ii the public will not be volunta- 


such process should be adopted. 

In their anxiety for improvements, those who 
enter upen the silk business are too apt to adupt 
useless if not injurious innovation. ‘There are 
many parts of the French and Italian practice 
‘that may well be improved, some of which are 
useless and some few ridiculously so. But we 
must not infer taence that their whole practice is 
wrong, and that we are capable of substituting an 
entire new one. Among all our experimenters we 
find no one that trices the brush or twigs univer- 
sally used by the French and Italians for the 
worms to climb and spin their cocoons on. We 
are continually inventing new plans for this part of 
the work, such as building frames, &c. But it 
seems to me that the simple brush that has an- 
swered the purpose for hundreds of years in other 

aris of fhe werld, might be salely adopted in this. 

have escaped this symptom of the mania so far 
as only to propose the use of broom-corn brush, as 
being more convenient and simple than the brush 
of the French. It answers the purpose admira- 
bly with me. 

Again, our people are endeavoring to make 
themselves and the public believe that we can pro- 
duce successive crops of silkworms in the same 
‘season, so that the work of producing cocoons may 


discoverers now-a-days resort to patents to enforce | make cocoons in this country, but it does not {ol- 


low that the fibre of those cocoons is as valuable 


rily Just, it seems no more than proper that some | as that of the true silk worm. 


The best and simplest hurdle for the accommo. 
dation of silkworms is that suggested in my trea- 
tise published in 1830 in the American Farmer, 
and in pamphlet form, and which [ have always 
used when I had worms. It is made as follows— 
a frame 5 or 6 feet long and 3 wide, made of plank 
2 inches wide and 14 thick; like the outside ofa 


| window-sash; make holes through both side and 


end pieces with a brad awl about three-eighths of 
aninch apart; pass strong twine through the holes 
lengthwise and then crosswise, and thus form a net 
work bottom forthe hurdle. This will allow the 
dung of the worms to fall through upon a similar 
frame with a paper bottom that should be placed 
under it. It saves a good deal of Jabor in cleaning 
olf the litter, and permits air to pass up among the 
worms and leaves. 

I perceive that this hurdle is also claimed by our 
ingenious countrymen at the east, as of their w- 
vention. Pity that their ingenuousness did not 
equal their ingenuity. 

It is a common error to suppose that the young 
worms require young and tender leaves to feed on. 
They, on the contrary, eat the most mature lea! 
with as much greediness when a day old as they 
do when full grown. The French recommend 
cutting the leaves into small pieces, and have 4 


‘be extended through the whole summer instead of | knile tor this pupose; this practice [ found injud- 


being confined to about six weeks in May and 
June. If this could have been profitably done, 
the French and Italians would have long since 
found it out; but we are not left with the conjectu- 
ral uncertainty of an if—it was fairly tried years 
ago, and resulted, as any body but one gifted with 
the sanguine mind of a new beginner might have 
known, !n an unprofitable expenditure of time and 
labor. The eggs may be forced to hatch the same 
season they are produced; but it is unnatural, and 


——— ee —— a o- 


The foul air proceeds from putrifying vegetable sub- 
stances, such as stale leaves, &. ‘The first sympton 
shows itself in the worms ceasing to eat, throwing 
their heads back, and becoming of a black color. 
They soon turn quite black and die in an hour or two, 
and mortify in another hour, when they smell very 
badly.. The disease will spread over the largest estab- 
lishment in 24 hours, if not suppressed by the free 
use of chloride of lime. 


cious, as the worms press upon the mass and make 
as it were a carpet of it, and much leaf is lost. I 
prefer laying on the leaves whole—the worms wil 
speedily cut them up for themselves. ‘This prac- 
tice is only equalled by the French recommenti- 
tion, to separate the male and female mothe aller 
having been together six hours in the act of cop 
ulation. Following their directions, for in there 
times I had no other guide than the I'rench books 


a _a«~ 
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* Since the above was written I have learned on 
some gentlemen in New Jersey are enabled to ad 
long the season of feeding worms, by keeping the ere 
in an ice house, and bringing out portions as ve 
want them through the summer. If put into y nt 
‘house immediately after they are produced, an f if 
| there, this plan may answer the purpose; but  P 
| there on the approach of warm weather In the Ni 
| they will hatch, even in the midst of the ice, a 
| from experience. 
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{ separated all my moths @fier six hours, and to 
my mortificatiyn one halt'iay.egus were not fecun- 
-duted. Afier that, F allowed the,moths to take 
thei¢ own course inSthia*affair, and all my eggs 
were thencelorth | goad. . 

Jn conclusion, fF wo@ld recommend those who 
desire to enter upon the silk business, in the first 

ace to Secure a supply of morus mutticaulis trees, 
and establish an orchard; then go ahead—leaving 
experiments and improvements upon the well 
‘and successful methods and furniture to be 


el Bd by experience as they progress 
aiid -. Guipzon B. Sir. 





TO TAKE OUT WIRE GRASS. 


In Hillyard’s ‘Practical Farming’ there are the fol- 
lowing ‘direction s for getting rid of the very trouble- 
some weed called couch or twitch grass in England, 
and well known as wire grass in lower Virginia. 

«When Jand has become very full of twitch, it is a 

plan to half-plough it—that.is, turning over one 
ap han tnoties ite, to meet. it; this done 
in November will a the dyed of has twitch an 
i winter. e land when ploughed in a contra- 
niceties aan in the spring, will lie in heaps, and 
bs become, it dry, when the twitch may easily 
be deta tg ‘a good turnip fallow made. A sandy 
soitis thé most liable to be overrun with it,; but it is 
one from which it is easily extirpated.” 
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ag From the Turf Registet. 
TAMING WILD HORSES—AGAIN! 


Mount Farm, Clinton County, Il. 
. June 10, 1837. 

_ Mr. -Editor:—In your March number, at page 
316, you have made some remarks on an article of 
mine on the subject which is at the head of this 
communication, calculated to inspire doubts as to 
the truth of my statements, although you vouch 
for the respectability of my character. Your cor- 
respondent ‘G.’ in the same number, also seems 
to question their accuracy, and not only those of 
mine, but also those of previous correspondents on 
the same interesting subject. A desire is also ex- 
pressed, both by yourself’ and him, that pains 
should be taken to obtain the secret by which 
Mount was enabled to conquer, ia so short a time, 
that most vicious animal. Since the receipt of 
that oumber ot’ the Magazine, f have been to 

askaskia, my former residence, and made imore 


particular 2 po into the case reported to you, 
and of which I was an eye-witness, and lave 


eld conversations with those who are in posses- 
sion of the secret. ‘They all concur in my account 
of it, and further assure me that they are in the 
Constant habit of using the means with which 
cunt Operated, and have never failed of success, 
ho matter how devilish the horses were. J amal- 
80 M possession of the secret, and can teach an 
man acquainted with horses to subdue and render 
table the most ungovernable, in one or two 
ours. About this there is no mistake. By the 
— means, the most baulky horse can be made 
. pull as true as the best dray horse in your city, 
. oxen can be broke to the yoke, and to pull 
Without flinching, in ant hour or more. 
wh; me further facts in relation to ‘the roan’ on 
ch Mount operated at Kaskaskia were given 
Vol. V—6] 


y | that not only horses ma 


rtd: me, in substanee thus: that the aext day, inte - 
king him trom the wagon, the driver- wert behind 
his legs, vihitched the traces, gave ‘him a “kick, 
andshe frotted off to the stable like an old stage 
horse; and further, when he left town, ‘Roan’ was 
turned loose and trotted after the wagoh, never of- 
fering to run away, and this, a horse raised in the 
woods, 4nd but for a few hours under the domin- 
ion of man! All this, I admit, isa severe draft up- 
on credulity, butt is as true as that control has 
been given to us over the whole brute creation. 

’ | have ascertained to. my perfect satisfaction, 
that the means used have no injurious effects what- 
ever, on the spirits of the horse; upon his diaposi- 
tion they act like acharm, and seem to attach him 
to the person who administers them. ‘ 

A gentleman who has practised the art ass 
me that he caught, for his little sister, a wil@ Roi 
horse, and in one week had so completely gent 
him that she rode him every where with the most 
pertect safety. ‘That the means used, properlyad- 
ministered, will produce the effects spoke. of, there 
is no more doubt than that you have am exis- 

M A 





tence. 


Remarks by the Editor of the Turf Register. 


The subject of the above article from ‘Sigma’ 
becomes’ more and more interesting every~ day. 
The facts stated by various persdofis are so strange; 
so “out of the usual course of things” that Sig- 
ma” himself need not wonder that (many people 
continue to doubt, though they are “affirmed to by 

ersons ever so respectable. The'sacts. asserted 

y “Sigma” and various other respectable gentle- 
men, are neither more nor less than what ars al- 
most universally believed to be.impossibilities. If 
we were to assert that we could take a wild horse, 
and in one hour so completely. change his disposi- 
tion and habits as_ to render hira docile.and .tract- 
able; so that he can be riddén by any Or 
driven in a carriage, there are few peoplesin’ the 
world that would believe us; and yet this is simply 
the very fact asserted by “Sigma,” and which we 
now candidly believe can be done. We did not 
intend to cast a shadow of doubt om-the: 
of “Sigma,” nor do we believe that ‘GY 
know the cliaracter of “Sigma” too well : 
a he asserted as a fact within his. own “ 
eage. ax, ie ei 

ve ne of the Turf Register has now the 
pleasure of announcing that he is in possession 
the secret; it has, mae 3 been a stead 
late a day fora trial before the present number 
goes to press. He is not at liberty at: present: to 
publish it, nor communicate it to others, but hopes, 
after a lair trial shall have been made of it, to ob- 
tain permission for its publication, Not having 
tried the experiment, we cannot speak practical! 
of its results; but we are led to believe, Konitne - 
lections of analogous things and circumstances, 
be rendered docile, but 
many, if not all other animals may be domesticated 
and tamed, or stripped of their wild ferocious pro- 
pensities by the application of this singular prac- 
tice. We would remark to ‘GJ and several oth- 
ers who have suggested what they supposed was 
the secret, that nothing’ mentioned by ‘any them 
forms any part of it. There is no_ stopping the 
ears with wool, nor applying thé.¢ 


f vium from 
the arm pits to the nose of the » Nor’ severe 






doubt 
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flagellation, nothing of the kind nor any thing like | the trees in health, promotes their longevity, pro. 





ay 


‘ 


them in *‘the secret.” By the way, we must in- , motes the growth of the fruit to almost double its 


vent & name for it, for it will: make a noise in the 
world yet. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
LOSS CAUSED BY STRIPPING CORN FODDER. 


In your number for August, you recommended to 
the farmers, who had not satisfied themselves of 
the mischief done by stripping Indian corn of its 

n leaves, to test it by experiment. This I 

ave heretofore done, and have no doubt upon the 
subject, 1 now gather only a few blades, which I 
find useful as a change of food for my horses. I 
have, from some observation, formed the opinion, 
that where corn has an early vigorous growth, in 
A propitious season, that the injury done by strip- 
ing, is not so serious ; but retarded in its growth, 
y a cool summer, or a dry season, I believe that 
more. loss is sustained than would pay the taxes 
in Maryland. I was from home, from the last of 
Jul vtilLthe tenth of September, in upper Virginia, 
and I never. before experienced the weather so 
warm in the mountain region. I learned, with sur- 
prise, upon my.return, there had been a} revalence 
of easterly winds, and an unusual cool season 
here, I found, in my neighborhood, stripping the 
im active progress, and by consequence, the 
shuck.and the stalls soon became brown and dry ; 
the tops and. blades of mine, which were permitted 
to. stand, retained some, verdure, till the occurrence 
of a sharp ffost,on the 14th of this month; they 
are now dry, but the stalk is still green in a degree, 
which manifests. a ‘continuance of circulation, and 
Lapprehend will contribute to the maturation of 
the.ear. The evidence against my system is, that 
noone has. adopted it. It is hard to part with old 
habits; when I was young, I knew an aged 
farmer who recollected the introduction of the 
wheat fan; and he told me that its progress was 


L.sow no wheat in my corn fields, and my horses, 
cattle, and sheep, after the corn is gathered, find 
in them ample provision till January. Many 
farmers are deterred from the fallow system, from 
the apprehension of its cost and expense. I[ be- 
lieve if ‘the profit, cost, and labor, were accurately 
estimated, it would be in favor of the fallow. 
My corn fields receive their full cultivation before 
harvest, as I find the time which I formerly de- 
voted:to gathering fodder, more usefully employed 
in.marling and manuring my fallow. Formerly, 
ina hot season, when the grass had taken posses- 
sion of my corn fields, I have been engaged thirty 
days in sowing wheat. [can now accomplish it 
in ten, and can select the most favorable time, 
and the loss sustained by treading down the corn, 
would, in sowing wheat, form no inconsiderable 
item in the account of profit and loss. 

**# * & # & 


Queen Ann’s County, Md. 19th Oct. 1837. 





From the New Jersey Banner. 


MARL FOR PEACH TREES. 


A subscriber informs us, and wishes the fact 
made public, that marl, put round the trunks of 
peach trees, a bushel and a half to each tree, 












protects them from the attacks of worms, preserves 


;size, and greatly increases the richness of jt, 


flavor. 


From the Richmond Enquirer, 
PRODUCT OF SPRING WHEAT, 


To the Editor. Bremo, Sept. 4, 1837, 

Observing several notices in the ‘Enquirer’ of 
experiments with the Italian (Florence) pring 
wheat, [ send you the results of the seedine of 
several parcels, under diflerent circumstances, b 
which the agricultural community may judge of 
the value of this new species of the most valuable’ 
of our grain crops. 

From three bushels of this wheat, after tobacco 
upon James River bottom, one-half of the quantity 
sown in December, and the other half the first 
week in March, I have thrashed and measured 
forty bushels of merchantable wheat. The quality 
of the grain is inierior to that sown. 

From eight bushels of the same, sown on thin 
high land, I got only twenty-seven bushels, * This 
parcel was seeded in the latter part of February. 
Of the seeding on the bottom land, the produée of 
that sown in December. was better. than that in 
March—this latter being injured somewhat bythe 
rust, which the other escaped. | ‘ 

Joun A. ’Cocke. 





From the Journal of Science and Arts. 
ROTTING OF TIMBER IN CERTAIN SITUATIONS. 


In the year 1801, I built a ware-house on my 
lot in Union street in Schenectady. The cellar 
was dug about four feet deep, and the stone wall a 
foot or two deeper. I left no opening in the walls 
for door or window. The floor beams were of 
excellent pitch pine timber, of twelve by. twelve 
inches, slit, and were six by twelve inches when 
placed in the wall, and about eighteen inches 
above the ground. I laid a floor of three inch oak 
plank, loose, neither jointed nor nailed, although 
they were square-edge, and lay close to each 
other. Five years thereafter, | observed a jostling 
in a place in the floor, and raised one of the planks 
to learn the cause, and found one of the six by 
twelve inch beams rotted off and fallen on the 
bottom of the cellar. The plank was rotten below, 
except about an inch sound on the upper side. 
lifled the whole floor, found most of the planks 
rotten, except a shell on the top ; and the timbers 
were rotten, and so decayed, that I took them 
out and put in oak, after making windows and 
a door in opposite sides of the wall. I thought 
the depth of the cellar would have prevented in- 
jury to the timber, but found it the cause of the 
destruction, as fine shavings and slivers lying on 
the bottom of the cellar, were perfectly 
while the timbers, were beautifully ornamented 
with curtains of white mould, hanging in festoons, 
nearly to the depth of the cellar, as white as sn0W, 
very thick, and appeared like bleached muslin. 

In the year 1817, I took down an old kitchen 
the same lot. The floor had lain on sapling | 
about 6 by 8 inches, such as are used for scafiol 
poles. They were bedded in the ground, 8 tha 
the pine fioor came next the ground, and exclu 
air. They had lain there from 1794, and both the 
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timbers and flooring were very little injured by-rot. 

j concluded, that.a free circulation of air must 
be allowed, or Bir must be entirely excluded, to 
save timber from decay. 

It has been found, that when posts, are set in 
the ground and cased with boards for better ap- 
aarance, the confined air destroys them. Even 
red cedar, which lasts an age when set open, if 
cased, which is often done for ornament in gate 
posts, decays as soon as any other wood, by the 
confined air. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 


LEAVES AND GYPSUM, AS MANURE FOR TO- 
BACCO.-NATURAL ADVANTAGES ‘0F PART 
OF MECKLENBURG. 


Bluestone, Mecklenburg, 
October 18th, 1837. 


] promised last spring, to report the result of an 
experiment, in mandriag with leaves for tobace. 
It has not been, altogether, as successlul as I ex- 
pected ; but has not been so much a failure, as to 
discourage future efforts in that way. The scrap- 
ing from the wood-pile proved much less efficient 
thirthe“leaves. Iam encouraged by a remark 
made by you, in the last ‘ Register,’ to hope that 
what my tobacco, made onJand manured with 
leaves, may want in size, will be made up in 
richness and flavor. I used plaster, freely, in 
April, on young clover, seeded in March, without 
visible effect. But that used on tobacco, was per- 
ceptible in eight days, and on the tenth day was 
so obvious, that a visiter at my house pointed ou: 
the unplastered row, instantaneously, without any 
guide except the sizeand complexion of the plants. 
This was new land, with the first crop. The crops 
of corn and tobacco in this neighborhood are very 
good. Thecrop of wheat, though not very abun- 
dant, was first-rate in quality. 

While f am writing, [ will call your attention 
to some of the features of this region. I never 
saw any country more inviting to capitalists. 
There are four navigable rivers coming together, 
in five miles’ compass. ‘The same compass em- 
braces Hicoand Tally’s falls, affording most splen- 
did water power, and sites for miils and manufiac- 
tories, besides four or five creeks immediately be- 

oW, and one just above the first mingling of the 
Dan and Staunton, at Abbeville, a deserted town, 
anda beautiful location fora town. While the rail 
rad mania raged so furiously, it is strange that 
hobody ever thought of constructing one from 
Abbeville to armville, a distance of about fitly 
miles, on a continuous ridge, unbroken by a single 
ravine, and on which, might be constructed a road 
Without excavation or embankment. There is 
Suid to be another ridge, which strikes the Appo- 
Mattox still fower down, that seems equally well 
‘lapted to such -a purpose. There are three 
thee manufacturing mills now operating within 

mr or four miles of Abbeville, and water power 

1 ‘Na most countiess number of manufactories. 
* lands on both sides of the Dan and Staunton, 
‘M the first junction or thoroughfare to their 
ae onluence, and as far below as I know them, 
think ry productive, but not at all improved. I 

i! Mr. Ruffin and Professor Rogers could 
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develope resources of great variety and value. 

Without pretending to be a judge, I think that an 

immense portion of the capital and enterprise of 
the state of Virginia might find profitable employ- 

ment within these ten miles square, embracing 

the mouths of Hico, Banister, Dan and Staunton, * 
and the town of Clarksville. I drop these huts, 

Mr. Editor, with a view to improve upon them at 

some future day, or to awaken the attention of 
those better qualified to examine into such matters. 

A. C, Morton. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 


EXPERIMENT OF THE PRODUCT OF TWIN 
CORN. 


To James M. Garnett, Esq. 


Dear Sir—The parcel of twin corn you had the 
kindness to send me last spring, came salely to 
hand’; and I adopt the mode of thanking» you 
through the ‘ Register,’ for the favor, and of stat- 
ing, at the same time, the result of my experi- 
ment. The corn, with the exception of a few 
grains given to two of my neighbors, was planted 
about the 8th or 10th of April,.in good ground, 
which had been bedded for tobacco, the beds be- 
ing about three feet twoinches wide, which was evi- 
dently too narrow to give the corn its best chance 
of fruitfulness. It was hoed twice, superficially, 
and ploughed once only, throwing the furrow-slice 
tothe corn. IUhave just harvested the crop, and 
trom a small fraction less than the sixteenth of an 
acre, containing 354 stalks, harvested 739°ears, or 
four anda hal! bushels of corn, four bushels”be- 
ing sound, merchantable corn, and half a bushel, 
nubbins. One remarkable stalk, ineluding suckers, 
produced ten ears, viz: the main stalk four, two 
suckers, each two ears ; and two others, each one 
ear, This stalk [ have hung up in my porch, to 
convince the incredulous. ‘The tworsuckers that 
produced two ears each, grew there as eats ordi- 
uarily grow on the corn stalks—the other two, had 
each an earontop. One stalk produced sfx €ars— 
six produced four each, and forty-eight produced 
three each. Forty-four good ears were gathered 
from the suckers, and some nubbins. ‘This state- 
ment includes all the ears harvested. ‘The corn- 
plants that were thinned out, were transplanied, 
and the stalks generally vielded two or three ears 
each; but as this soon partly fell a prey to a mis- 
chievous hog, [ cannot give the exact result. 

Dr. Paul C. Venable, and Dr. H. L. Jeffries, 
to each of whom I gave a few grains, were 
very much pleased with the corn through the sum- 
mer; but [ have not seen them since it wae ga- 
thered. The twin corn was two or three weeks 
earlier than the common crop of this neighbor- 
hood, and [ think it promises to be a great acqui- 
sition. HKvery gentleman who has seen it grow- 
ing, was highly pleased with it, and bespoke an 
ear to plant. T have thus, sir, given the result of 
an experiment, which proves highly satisfactory 
iome, and which, 1 hope, will prove useful to this 
region of country. 

Your obliged, humble servant, 
A. C. Morton. 


P.S.—A pinching drought, about the time the 
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“A spend a few days in this region, they might 


ear began to fill, lessened the ¢rop perhaps a 
fourth. 
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QUBRCITRON BARK. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


In the September number of the ‘Farmers’ Re- 
gister,’ there is an extract from the ‘Journal of the 
American Institute,’ on the use and value of the 
quercitron bark. The notice would have been 
complete, if any direction had been given to dis- 
tinguish the quercitron {rom other species. which 

0 under the general name of black or red oaks. 

n common parlance, there are three species con- 
founded together, under this vague denomination: 
namely, the red oak, (quercus rubra) ; the turkey 
oak, ( Q. falcata) ; and the quercitron, ( Q. tincto- 
ria,) A practised eye may readily discern the 
difference ; but as every farmer is not a botanist, 
80 it is not to be supposed that he can, with cer- 
tainty, pronounce upon the species in question. 
The bark is generally regarded as. the best. crite- 
rion for judging of the kind, but the leaf offers a 
much sater one. The quercitron has the largest 
leaf of any.of the tribe: it is oblong, slightly lob- 
ed, and covered with down on the under side. 
The-red oak has a glossy leaf, of a strong texture, 
deeply lobed and attached by a long leaf-stalk. 


The leaf of the turkey oak resembles the track of 


a*turkey, and, frony.thence, in all probability, ac- 
quired the names These three species abound in 
our lorests, omen the two former predominate ; 
and they are, I believe, used without distinction, 


for tan bark.» The quercitron, however, is of very 
little value for tanning, while for dyeing, and pre- 


pared in the mode described in the extract alluded 


to, it commands a good price, and is always in de- 
mand for exportation. Previous to the present 
embarrassments, it was worth $40 perton. The 
price is now something less ; but still it is in re- 


quest in the northern cities, as it answers the pur- 
pose of making remittances to Kngland. These 
facts | had from a dealer in the article, whom I 
lately met with in Maryland. It is matter of re- 
gret, that our tanners do not separate this from 
the other kinds in their purchases, and prepare it 


for market in the manner recommended. As 
things are managed in Virginia, a great difference 


is made in value, between the Spanish oak and 
red oak barks, ‘This is not properly owing to any 


inferiority in:the latter, but rather to its mixture 
with the black oak, which is almost worthless as 


an agentin tanning. ‘The quercitron, when pre- 
pared for dyeing, yields a handsome profit ; and I 
am informed, that this process is a regular branch 
of business, at most of the large tanneries, to the 
north of the Potomac. As well as I recollect, it 
takes about three cords, after being chipped and 
ground, to make a ton. The profit, therefore, 
would be something like a hundred per cent. ; for 
the price per cord never exceeds $4 delivered, and 
is Often less. 
Goochland, Oct. 9. 





From the British Farmer’s Magazine. 


OPINIONS OF GYPSUM, AND ITS EFFECTS AS 
A MANURE IN ENGLAND. 


Sir—The subject of gypsum as a top-dressing 


for clover, appears to have sustained a revival, if 


I may he allowed the expression, in some of our 
agricultural districts, particularly the East Ang- 
lian; from whence there has lately issued, I will 
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rot say a deputation, but a visitation to some of 
the counties where it is now in use, and, if re 
speaks true, in deservedly high repute. One gen. 
tleman. a neighbor of mine, brought with him 
from Hants, a emall. quantity, which, on his ‘pe. 
turn, he applied to a clover layer; soil, light 
dry; and the effect was soon very apparent in the 
darker green exhibited by the part so dressed, J 
perfectly well remember the subject of gypsum 
being brought forward at the Holkham sheep- 
shearing, in 1818, by the late Mr. Benjamin Hol- 
dich, (atierwards editor of the ‘Farmer’s Journal’) 
who detailed many interesting particulars of the 
use of it in America, twenty years previous to 
that period. The following letter was add 


to him by a friend of his in the United States, 


‘I do not recollect” says the writer, “what wag 
the state of agriculture when you left the United 
States; whether plaster of paris” (gypsum) “wag 
in general use or not. Certain it is, that article has 
changed the whole face of the country since our 
first landing in 1793. All the eastern, or maritime, 
part of this state was in a great measure exhaust- 
ed, and worth comparatively little. Abouttwelve 
years ago, the best lands in Chester and Mont- 
gomery counties could be bought from £10 to 
£12 per acre; but such has been the effect of 
this stone, where pulverized and sown, that the 
same lands have been sold at £50, £60, and 
£70 per acre, by the farm, with the buildings 
thereon. During the late war, this article could 
not be brought from Canada, which set our own 
people of the west to explore the country about 
the smaller lakes in the New York state. Thv- 
mas Cooper our countryman, formerly Councellor, 
but now Judge Cooper, from Manchester, about 
seven years ago visited the Falls of Niagara, and 
being skilled in mineralogy, he carefully examin- 
ed the countries about the great lakes, and pro- 
nounced that he had discoved genuine plaster, or 
gypsum, and exhibited specimens on his retum. 
When the country, by the war, was deprived of 
this article from the usual source, the account of 
Mr. Cooper was remembered, and in a short time 
they discovered immense beds of it about the 
small lakes of New York, pariuneny the Cayu- 
ga and Seneca lakes, not far from the head waters 
of the east branch of the Susquehannah. Thov- 
sands of tons were quickly transported down that 
great river, and distributed, by means of its tribu- 
‘ary streams and its communication with the 
Chesapeake, to the whole eastern parts of Penn- 
sylvania, and to all Delaware and Maryland, and 
by the Potomac to Washington and Virginia. 
The advantages are incalculable ; enriching @ 
fertilizing the whole country in an aston 
manner~—millions of acres, which never 
have had the benefit of this plaster from Canada, 
on account of the expense, will now be rest 
to better condition than when originally cleared, 
which would otherwise have been good fora 
most nothing.” —Zebanon, May 1, 1817. , 

In 1819 the first trial of it took place at Holk- 
ham, under the direction of Mr. Blaikie and Mr. 
Holdich, on part of a field of sainfoin, from whie 
it was thought full one third more had been mown 
than on the part undressed. The powder was 4 
plied by the drill, and its effects might be see? os 
an inch, even at a great distance. Mr. Coke - 
six bushels an acre. He procured the gypel™ 
from Derbyshire. delivered at Wells, (the 4)” 
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ing port), at 80 shillings a ton. Mr, Holdich took 
-onsiderable pains on that occasion to impart such 
‘nlormation a8 he possessed respecting its use and 
operties, and, among other things, stated the ne- 
sity 08 reducing the stone to powder without 
bokingy as it had been ascertained that the action 
of fire was decidedly injurious to the gypsum as a 
wanure.* He observed that there were several va- 
rieties of gypsum, but there is little difference in 
their effect as manure. ‘The Newark he reckoned 
as good as, any. “It is,” observes Mr. Holdich, 
«most immediately serviceable on land of a dry, 
velly, or sandy nature, and is most exceedingly 
yseful to-an old saintoin layer, as has been proved 
at Holkham. . Where clover fails, having formerly 
succeeded, it will restore the crop; and for this 
3 it would be proper to sow on the barley, 

when the newly sown clover is just getting into 
the broad leaf:. Probably it might not be so effi- 
eacious on land of a limestone bottom, if the soil 
be deep and mellow; at any rate.it can do no 
where it 18 not wanted; that.is to say, on 

good soils that are plentifully dressed with good 





jarm-yard-compost and pulverized bones. Lastly. 


on aclover ley in spring, that looks pining and 
yellow, a dressing of this powder will almost dou- 
ble the crop. 
about May-day, and early in the morning, or in 
moist weather.” Mr. Loudon in his ‘Encyclope- 
diaof Agriculture,’ says, “Gypsum has been much 
used in America, where it was first introduced by 
Franklin on his return from Paris, where he -had 
been much struck with its effects. He sowed the 
words, “this has been sown with gypsum,” on a field 
of lucern, near Washington: the effects astonished 
every passenger; and the use of the manure 
quickly — general and signally efficacious.” 

“[t is possible,” adds Mr. Loudon, ‘that lands 
which have ceased to bear good crops of clover or 
artificial grasses, may be restored by being ma- 
nured with gypsum. ‘This substance,” he says, 
“is found in Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, Somer- 
eetshire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, &c. and requires 
only pulverization for its preparation.—Jb. p. 847. 

On the whole it appears to be most efficacious as 
atop dressing for clover, sainfoin, or lucern crops; 
and the quantity may vary from four to eight bush- 
els an acre, 

[have heard of its being successfully applied to 
other crops, as wheat, turnips, &c. Of the latter 
crop | have read somewhere an account, of every 

lernate row being manured with gypsum, and 
that the difference between the dressed and un- 

rows was very striking. Any of your 
— who have tried its effects on these and other 
Pants, willdo a public good by publishing their 
lions thereon, and at the same time confer 
- favor on, 


Y A NORFOLK FARMER. 
orfolk, March 10th, 1837. 





"This aneedote is evidently of European fabrica- 
te and its falsehood is equally evident; yet it 1s pre- 
“y such a falsehood, as will go farther, and be more 
and believed, than any truth yet published in 

"eard to gypsum.—Ep. Far. Rec. 
| Which opinion, as we conceive, is altogether er- 


neous, Far Re ** 
See Far. Reg. pp. 603, 631, vol. ii. and pp. 
126, 260, vol. 1ii.—Ep. J ” 
















In this case it should be sown: 


From the American Journal of Science and Arts. 


ACCOUNT OF THE EUROPEAN OYSTER—OS- 
, TREA EPULIS (LINN.) 


Ancient history.—T he oyster has probably been - 
used from the earliest periods. As they lie in 
comparatively shallow water, quickly increase in 
numbers and size,. and offer a very nutritious and 
refreshing food, we may reasonably suppose that 
the aborigines of those countries where they are 
found, were in general well acquainted with them. 
From Aristotle we learn that the Greeks _ in his 
time ate them. * It was as early as A. U.C, 
633, that the mode of fattening them, by laying 
them in pits and ponds, was introduced to Rome, 
At that time, one Sergius Orata first tried the ex- 
periment on the Lucrine oyster, and as he» made 
much money by it, and his plan succeeding well, 
it rapidly spread into different districts. As Rome 
increased in Juxury, the supply from the immedi- 
ate coasts was not sufficient, and all the shores of 
the Mediterranean were ransacked for the shell fish. 
They were frequently brought from a great dis- 
tance, und ut much expense, to be fattened in 
Italy for the Roman feasts. They abounded at 
Abydos on the Hellespont; ‘t but the most cele- 
brated appear to have been procured at Circeeum, 
the Lacus Lucrinus, and from Brundusium.: Much, 
however, of the fame of these places appears to 
have arisen from fashion, as we find. writers of 
different times praising as the best, thoge from 
different districts. The most generally esteemed, 
however, seem to be those from Rutupie, (now 
Sandwich, in Kent, England,) and which were 
carried to Itaiy in great numbers. If we consider 
the difficulties of land carriage, and the slowness 
of sailing vessels in those times, we may form some 
idea of their price, and: the height to which luxury 
in eating had attained. In latter times they appear. 
to have been chiefly used for supper.t That many 
different species were used is probable. Pliny in- 
forms us that those from Cireeeum (Cape Cieceji) 
were black both in the flesh and shell, those from 
Spain reddish, and those from Sclavonia brown 
and dusky. || It was supposed thatthe: fish fat- 
tened during the full moon, and grew thin as it 
waned; we are not aware thut this has been ob- 
served in the present day, but it may have hap- 
pened in particular situations, owing to the differ- 
ence in the tides. The Roman epicures were in. 
the habit of icing them before eating them, and 
the ladies used the calcined shell as a cosmetic and 
depilatory. ‘To the doctors this fish was most 
veloabie, being recommended in a great variety 
of diseases, and prepared in various ways ; and. 
though it could, generally speaking, do no good, 
it certainly could do little harm. 

Modern history.—In England, the oyster fish- 
eries are chiefly carried on at Colchester, in Es- 
sex, celebrated for its green oysters, at Fever- 
sham and Milton in Kent, and in the Isle of 
Wight. They are also fished for in the Swales 
of the Medway, in the Tenby on the coast of 
Wales, and near Liverpool, as well as around 
Portsmouth, and in many of the creeks of the 
southern coast. The best are found at Purfleet, 
the worst near Liverpool. They are very plenti- 


* Aristotle de Hist. Animal lib. v. cap 15, ze 
t Virgil, Georg. i. 207. 








t Juvenal, Sat. vi. 301. 
|| Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. ix. cap. 32. 
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fully but partially distributed, and are found to ex-| fifteen. thousand bushels. “They are atitines jn. 


tend further north on the western than on the 
eastern side of the island. In, Scotland they also 
abound, but appear likewise to prefer the north- 
eastern to the northwestern coast.. While they 
are every where plentiful and highly flavored, from 
the Clyde to the Zetland, Orkney and Western 
Islands, it-does not appear that they breed higher 
on thé other side than in Frith of Forth. ‘Those 
on the western shores are, however, compara- 
tively little used, and with the exception of a few 
sent from Loch: Farbert to Greenock, they are 
consumed by the natives on the spot. ‘Those of 
the eastern coast, on the contrary, are carried to 
Neweastle upon Tyne, Hull ard London, and 
have been exported in large quantities to Holland. 
The best are procured near Preston Pans, Port 
Seaton, andthe Isle of Inchkeith, in Musselburgh 
bay, Frith of Forth; and vessels from Milton, 
Lee, and other parts of England come to dredge 
for them, and carrying them away, afterwards fat- 
ten them for the £nglish markets. Those from 
Prestoiy Pans are known by the name of Pan- 
doors, as being found at the door of, or near the 
Pans, and.from the quantity of fresh water are 
the fattest ind best flavored. \ In Ireland, Milford 
Haven is celebrated for its oysters. : 
~ ~y Oysters‘are’found on most parts of the French 
coast, but théy are most plentiful on those of Bre- 
tagne and Normandy. ‘The most extensive . fish- 
ery is that which is carried on at Granville, in the 
bay of which, and forsix leagues to the north- 
ward, they abound. The fishermen bring them to 
the town and dispose of them to women, who, 
after having fattened them, dispose of them, either 
pickled or in the shell. Paris, Dieppe and Rouen 
are chiefly supplied from: this place, for which 
purpose boats are continually arriving from other 
parts. The oysters from Rochelle and Bordeaux 
and generally from the coast of Bretagne, are 
however by far the most esteemed ; being fatter 
and more highly flavored, owing to the quantity 
of fresh water there running into the ocean. 
Here they are grecned in the same manner as in 
England, and require about the same time to 
come to perfection. They are all to be met with 
in Paris, but those from Normandy in the greatest 
numbers. ‘The appetite for shell fish of all sorts, 
which seenis peculiar to the natives of the southern 
provinces of Ttaly, issuch as to appear exaggera- 
ted to a foreigner, accustomed to consider but a 
few of them as eatable. So great however is it, 
that at ‘Taranto, the government draws a revenue 
of twenty-four thousand ducats annually from the 
shell fishery alone. In the Mare Picolo, on 
which this # Mes is situated, the spawn of the oys- 
ter is received on large conical earthen pans, se- 
cuted at équal distances by ropes tied to them 
and sunk in different parts of the bay. Their ap- 
pearance is equally singular and beautifal the 
vessel become entirely hidden by the shells, when 
the whole assumes the form of one solid but irrecu- 








potted in ¢onsiderable numbers, but. the year! 
quantity is subject to important fluctuations, J), 
the season of 1801-2, one hundred and eighty. 


‘eight British vessels, carrying from six to nine men 


each, were entered at the custom house of Can. 
cale in France, and carried back one-hundred ana 
nineteen millions four hundred and seventy-three 
oysters, chiefly to London. On an average of 
of 1831—1832, the imports into the same city 
amounted to fifty-two thousand and ninety-five 
bushels a year. In or about 1786, Glasgow con. 
sumed twenty thousand annually, whieh ‘were 
carried from Leith, on horseback or by carts, acrosg 


‘the country. ’‘The quantity in the present da 


must be much greater. 1n 1803, the consump. 
tion of Paris was estimated at one million dozen, 
selling on an average at six sous per dozen,’ | 
Natural habits —The European oyster is small. 
er, thinner, and more rounded than the Ametican, 
while the lower valve is less concave or vaulted, 
itis not beaked, and the fish, compared with the 
size of the shell, is smaller and of a different fla- 
vor; there are besides, various other’ differences, 
and their habits are so very dissimilar ‘that there 
can be no doubtat all of their being distinct species, 
The European oyster is found only adhering to 
rocks and stones, er occasionally to-very strong 
clayey: bottoms; and should these be waslied 
away, the oyster beds perish. ‘The fish is vivipa- 
rous, and the young produced with a perfecily 
formed shell, They are, when firstemitted, quite 
transparent, and they swim with t quickness, 
by means of a membrane extending ‘out of the 
shell. So small are they in this state, that Van 
Leeuwenhoek computes that»one hundred and 
twenty of them’ in a row would extend an inch, 
and consequently a globular body, whose diam- 
eter is au inch, would, if they were round; be 
equal in size to one million seven hundred. end 
twenty-eight thousand of them! ‘The vulgar 
opinion, and that on which the restraining laws 
have been framed, is, that the period of — 
is May, at which time the young, or spat, is foun 
adhering to the rocks. But as the young, as de- 
scribed above, are found in the parents perfectly 
formed and alive in the month of August, this's 
most provably the period of parturition, though 
it be not till May that they become fixed or sulf- 
ciently grown to be seen by the common obser- 
ver. At this time they are about the size of asx 
pence. and comparatively hard and firm, and have 
been well compared to a drop of candle grease 10 
water. In two, or at farthest three years, they are 
fit for the table. The age to which it cea 
probably great, but after having arrived at I's! 
size, the valves are thickened, instead of 
increased in length: or breadth. From May 
July, both the male and female or oysters are 
said to be sick, and are in thin and poor condition, 
but by the end of August they have again 
covered, are fat and in season. The sexes® 





lar mass of rockwork. The young oysters being 


rubbed off are scattered through various parts of 


the bay, and finally, when sufficiently grown, are 
collected by means of iron rakes. 

Of the quantity of oysters consumed in Eng- 
land, we have no certain or continuous statistics. 
In 1824, the quantity bred and taken in the coun- 
ty of Essex, and consumed mostly in London, 


distinguished by the fishermen, by the colof of 
fringe, that of the male being black, or da ne 
ored, that of the female white. Sand 1s pr 
cial to them, a mixture of fresh water advanlte 
ous. The shell, according to Mr. Hatchet " 
formed of carbonate of lime and a great er. 
tion of animal gluten, but more intimately _ 
and not lying in regular layers, as in the pe 





was supposed to amount to fourteen thousand or 
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shells. * The oyster frequent! contains 


o the muscle, 


Py — 


season 4 
law. In the form 


colletting the spawn from the sea is May, when 
ders may take. all they can procure; but 
month, they are liable to be convicted of 
if they disturb it, and only allowed to take 
euch oysters as’ are the size of half.a dollar. 
The-spawn, or spat, as itis technically called, 1s 

ved up, and if not, too small, they separate it 
: a stones to which -it: is adhering, 
and these they are obliged again to’ throw into 
the water.to prevent the beds being. destroyed. 
The spat.is. thrown into creeks or into shallow 
water on the shores, to increase in sizevand fatten, 
and in such situations is considered private : pro- 
perty., At Preston Pans the oysters are. not bed- 
ded, but are entirely procured frony the sea, and 
in dredging, those which are too small .are thrown 
back again. The ‘season begins. on the* first of 


the dred 








from t 





September and 


make use-of a peculiar kind of net, whichis very 


sirong, and faste 
they drag along 
foree the oysters 
men, and t 


marshes, which 


tides, and to which they have sluices to.let out the 
salt water till it be about one and a half leet deep. | 
These pits become green, and communicate their 


colorto the fish 
they commonly | 


ortwo months, in which time they will become 
a dark pone The color has recently been as- 

to arise from conferve, and other marine 
vegetable matter, decayed by the heat of the sun, 


certaine 


n both. England and France ‘the’ 
‘on for fishing for the oyster is eee by 


ey dredge in waterfrom four to fifteen 
fathoms deep. The green oysters are all procured | 
at or near the nei 
they wish to give them this color, they. throw them 
into pits dug about three feet deep in the salt 


Worms, ora 


( Mytilus edulis, Lina.) 


er country. the time allowed for 





on which the animal feeds. A very common and 


3 ) nimraleu 3, Whiclt}very mistaken opinion exists, especially among’, 
may be seen by ofiening the al We datks 

most destructiveyamimal in am’oyster bed‘is’ the 
sea-star ( Astertas 


foreigners, that not only those, but all English 
oysters are impregnated with copper, “ which 


jacialis, Linney). which clasps Whey -get from feeding off copper banks ;” such 
ig rays round the shell and-pétseverés till it-has Me 
sacked out the inhabitant. - Another enemy is said 


we believe would be quite as injurious to the ami- 
tial itself as it could be to us, and the fancy can 
only have arisen {rem the strong Havor peculiar to 
this fish. Green oysters are: comparatiwely. hule 
esteemed in the present Gay. * R 
Use.—The great value of this animal is for 
diet. The shell was at one timé stipposed to pos- 
sess peculiar medical properties; bdt‘ainalysis has 
shown that the only advantage animal carbonates: 
have over those of the mineral kingdom, arises from 
their containing no metallic or. foreizn substance. * 
The inhabitants of the shores’ df Hindoostan:did,. 
two centuries since, and perhaps still may, tse it 
inthe same manner. The fish is récommended 
.by the dectors where greatnourishment and easy 
digestion are required, the valuable quality béing™ 
the quantity of gluten it contains. In the no¥th- 
eastern parts of England, old houses may be seen 
with their tops and. gable ends drnamented with: 
these shells, only the inside being exflosed ta cus- 
tom which is said, we know not with what trath, 
16 have been introduced from Holland. “Im some, 
parts of Scotland the: shells are used as. Manure, 





Jasts till April , The ' dredgers 


ned to three spikes of iron; this 
the bottom of the sea, and thus 
into. it; each boat. requires five 


ghborhood of Colchester, -When 


are overflooded only at spring 


in four or five days, although 
et them continue there six weeks 





"Professor Rogers doubts the accuracy of this 


analysis, as re 


00 the Ostrea Vi 


most prob 






irginica. What the shells were which 
Were used’ by the former gentleman, we are not in- 
ed; but with alb deference we would suggest that 
f seems to have forgotten that the American | exposure to the sun’s rays.—Ed. 

quite distinct species, from f | 
ably arises the diflerence he has dis- | those which have chiefly been referred to and quoted 
‘overed, and which instead of proving Mr. Hatchett’s 
ments to be in the main incorrect, only tends to | 36. Rees’ Cyclopedia, Art. Oyster. MeCulloch’s 
pve that the species are perfectly distinct, and not|Comm. Dict. Art. Oyster. 
} uantity of gluten contained in| Encyclop. Art. Fisheries. 
* ostrea edulis, is well known to even the most su- | Appendix, vol. viii. Art. Oyster. . 
Perficial observer, where the shell is common, and | Diction. Art. Oyster. Sinclair’s Stat. Hist. of Scot-. 


sh’ shells “are 


Pi Varieties. The 


tear und in t 
7 Ng of the shell, 
renal the i 


supported by the experiments 


he lar 


y in 


and thick specimens, or on land, vol. i. 202. 
tween the inner and outer | vol. xvii. pp. 69, 102, &c. Keppel Craven’s onihs D- 
; great quantities. It isofadirty| 184. Statistique generale, &c. par. P. E. Herbin, 
lene” Color, and thick and clammy in its consis-|vol.i. p. 386. Diction.de ‘Trevoux. Philosophical 
. = See Silliman’s. American Journal, Vol. xxvi. | Transactions, vol. viii. 554 lviii. 337, ii. 606, &c. &c 








and found very excellent and stimulating;,in other 
places they are burned as lime. : 

In 1768, Mr. John Canton discovered that‘a 
very good phosphorus ¢ could. be made: from 
oyster shells. He added a little’ sulphur, to them, 
and ‘by calcination produced the sybstanee. : A 
long ‘account-of the process_and his-experiments 
is given if the ‘Phildsophical Transacwidn®’ of 
that year, The Fren¢éh have a proverb drawn. 
from this animal which,;they apply to an’ awk- 
ward person, ‘2 parle, ou jowe, §c. comme une: 
huitrée a lécaille,”? t yg 
Besides these, oysters’ are found in most coun-. 
tries; the following are a few of the species.. © » 

The West Indies liave, according to Hughes, 
two oysters, a large one in deep water, which is 
seldom eaten, and the mangrove oyster, which, 
adheres to the roots of the trees in the wash of 
the tide, whence the old fable of oysters growing 
on trees. The same are found in Sumatra, where 
we are told that they are by no means 0 good as 
those of Europe. § Round the shores of New 


gards the quantity of animal matter | South Wales, oysters are extremely plentiful, and 
‘ontained in this shell, and he supposes that there only | though generally small, are of delicate flavor. 
ay ayery minute potion of gluten. In this opin- ey foe 

nhe , F P 

of Bucholte os a have) thes he himself’ made tyn informs us he has seen parties of young la- 


Every rock is covered with them, and Mr Mar- 





+ Todine is found in some them.—Ed. 
t So called from its emitting light in the dark after 


In compiling this article, the followingworks are 
from:—Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxii. cap. vi. lib, ix. cap. 
Brewster’s Edinburgh 
nr ne Americana, 

ostlethwaite’s: 


p- 358. vol. vi. p. 196. vol. x. p..20 





§ Marsden’s Hist. Sumatra, p. 121. 
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dies, with small hammers, seated on a ae 
and feasting wijh great gout on these dain 
In Southern Africa the oysters of Mossel Bey, 
are much celebrated, and their flavor considered 
,s0 fine, that epicures have beep induced to visit 
‘the bay from Cape Town, (Cape of Good Hope; ) 
for the express purpose of enjoying a ‘feast “6 
oe itt The distance is about three hundred milés,. 


Br. y veh ti td be “xe to reper, the trow- 


Wagntncron’s 8 AgRIcULTURAL davita, 
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‘and dutjes, in which Washinton. was eR- 
tor a large'portion of ‘his life, it ‘is known, 
m po one object did he give so much of his 
/and attention-as to agticulture. The fre- 
quency and. minuteness of .his directions to his 
Managers on this head,.and the unceasing corres- 
joudence which he kept up during his absence 
mi‘ Mount Vernon, are ‘truly astonishing, when 
considered in what important and absorbing 
ts hisymind was perpetually occupied. -We 
e wele a few particulars from his manuscript 
pers;"which, at the same time they illustrate his 
itiral. habits, may in part serve. as practical, 


or 8 tary maxims, to farmers in general.}* 
Fe A Almanac. 
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Dipestions to the manager of his farm. ''-” 
uraued, although it may. not 


parts Ke: the:best that could be. devised,.is 




























ton of the business, in this case,’ can never be 
fa@ny dilemma ‘in. his < proceedings.” .'Phe 
pers, al pn laborérs;know what is to’ 
‘and fe ¢apable of doing, in | 
seasons The ce to wd pmployeds may 
ein Saaibtiod to work which is to be per- 
mec aed a beanie anthtolerably accurate es- 
nate be made of the 
an | chan diteottior flow from day to day, 
the Avonitione becomes a mere chaos, frequen y 
hifling, mes at a stand, for want of 
win, what to do, or the manner of' doing it. 
‘Ws occasioned a waste of time, which is of 
‘imaportance than is generally ined. 
ing can &O effectually shidate the evil, as 





Dh madé known to all who are 
actors ni , that all may be enabled thereby to do 
their patts to advantage. This gives ease to the 

principal conduetor of the business, and is more 
enscoy to the ns who immediately over- 


ng to the laborers, as well as 
to the employer. 
view of the subject, the principal 
can fender mé, is to explain to 
Heh will be furnished with dupli 
; in all its parts, which is hesvalber 
3 to-hear their ideas with respect’ to the | 5, 
order in caabioh the different © sorts. of work therein 
out shall succeed each other, for the pur- 
of carrying it on to the best advantage ; to 
erroneous projects they may be dis- 
to t; and then to see that they adhere 
to may be resolved on, and that 


*@ Hist. of the Br. Col. vol. iv. p. 295. 
i 0 to the S. Atlantic Ocean, 1880, 
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ag 


littered, an 


oo x apie er: ‘it is to aeng upon 
» witha watchful eyes otherwise ne- 
severe weather, when attention’ 


vith ihmumerdble advantages. “The von- | 


product. But when no | 














* pe edie OF ecording 
‘care ordifig to thé direc. 
tiuns, it ll he - ‘bepary to inspéet s estee 
/of the overseers in particular, and thuge also 













rally 1 
aré most needed, they will be most negleoted, 
Economyiin all things is as commeng 

manager, as ‘it is beneficial and -de . 
employer ; ;\and, on a farm, it shows itself ii | 
ing more ‘evidently, or. more esséntiall 
not suffering the, provender ta be: wasted, bu 
the contrary. iintakingicare that’ every fom of 
be used to the _besti -advatitage “ ; and, likewise, j 
not permitting the Saehe ten wes Pother j 
rae on SP husbat nury; and the gears belongi 
them, to be: Ganecessarily exptied, sodd 
foot, ran ‘over. by carts, and abused in | iF tes. 
pects. ‘Moré good is derived from attending to the 
minutiz: of a farm, than strikes people at first 
view and: examining the farm-yards, fences, and 
looking-into.the. fields to see that nothing is there 
but what is sallowed:: to be there, is onehignes the 
;means ot’ ystuctpg | tore good; or at leapt of avoid- 
cle an.can be accomplished by riding 


, or one overseer, to another. 


Care 








A . Mave ae ae things fot only because 
they: neva ee to me, "ut | because, although 


apparently rifles, th prove far otherwise in the 
result, “>: 

To rerjtiest that people may be at reir work 
as.soon asit his. mig work till it is. dark, und be 
diligent,while they are at it, can hardly be neces- 
sary’; because the propriety of it ‘thust strike every 
-tnanager, who attends to my interest, or regards 
his..ownh Character, and who, on reftecting, must 
be convinced that lost labor is never tobe regi 
The presumption is, that every laborer 
much in a twentyibak hours, as his strength, with- 
out éndangering his health or constitution, will 
allow. But there is much more in what is called 
head-work, that is, in the manner of conducting 
business, than is generally imagined. For take two 
managers, and give to éach the same number of 
laborers, and fet the .laborers be equal in all res- 


pects: Let both these managers rise equally 
early, go equally Jate to rest, be equally active, 
sober, and industrious, and. yet, in the course of 
oe year, one of “thas ea og 
under him wore than ave 

formed infinitely nee te ‘what js. this 


owing ? "Why, gas y to contrivance, os 
from that forethought’ apd: meht, 'W 
will guard against map ao in 
doing it ci "tn hing fr nat at 
though the field first -int for, orin whe 
the ploughs may sour have been at on 
ould, from its ‘situation, be rendered unfit (Y 
me or ‘other cause) to be worked, ‘other spe’ 
even th the ‘call’ for,them may not be © 
urgent, can be plough “i this business ought te 
on, because the general: operation is a y 
it. So with eipect to “ae r things, and party 
larly carting, where nothing is mort ¢ 
than, when loads are to go to a place, 


to be brought from it, though 


ace 
and others 


not equally. neces 
to make two ‘ips 
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sary at aoe same moment, 
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when one would serve. These things are only 
mentioned to show, that the manager, who takes 
a comprehensive view of his business, will throw 
jo labor away. 

For these reasons it is, that I have endeavored 
to give a general view of my plans, as to the busi- 
ness of the year, that the concerns of ‘the several 
plantations may go on without application daily 
jor orders, unless it be in particular cases, or where 
these directions are not clearly understood. 


9. Particular directions for cultivating a farm 
. near Mount Vernon. 


he directions alluded to in the preceding 
article, for the management of the farms in the 
neighborhood of Mount Vernon, were given in 
December, 1799, a few days before Washington’s 
death, and intended for the year 1800. We shall 
select here the part relating to one farm only 
(called the River Farm,) which may serve as a 
sample of the whole.] 


s for the River Farm, and operations thereon 
ponte Sor the year 1800. 


Fietp No. 1—Is now partly in wheat; part is 
to be sown with oats; another part may be sown 
with peas, broad-cast; part is in meadow, and 
will remain so; the most broken, washed, and in- 
different part is to remain uncultivated, but to be 
harrowed and smoothed in the spring, and the 
worst portions (if practicable) to be covéred with 
litter, straw, weeds, or any kind of vegetable rub- 
bish, to prevent them from running into gullies. 

No. 2.—One fourth is to be in corn, and to be 
sown with wheat; another fourth in buckwheat 
and peas, half of it in the one, and half in the 
other, sown in April, to be ploughed in as green 
dressing, and by actual experiment to ascertain 
which is best. ‘The whole of this fourth is to be 
sown with wheat also; another fourth part is to 
be naked fallow for wheat ; and the other and last 
quarter to be appropriated for pumpkins, cymlins, 
turnips, Yateman peas, (in hills,) and such other 
things of this kind as may be required ; and to be 
eown likewise with rye, after they are taken off, 
for seed. 

No. 3—Is now in wheat, to be harvested in the 
year 1800; the stubble of which, immediately 
alter harvest, is to be ploughed in, and sown thin 
with rye; and such parts thereof as are low, or 
produce a luxuriant growth of grain, are to have 
gtass-seeds sprinkled over them. ‘I'he whole for 
sheep to run on in the day (but housed at night) 
during the winter and spring months. If it should 
be found expedient, part thereof in the spring 
might be reserved for the purpose of seed. 

No. 4——Will be in corn, and is to be sown in 
the autumn of that year with wheat, to be har- 
Vested in 1801 ; and to he treated in all respects as 
has been directed for No. 3, the preceding year. 

tis to be matiured as much as the means will 
permit, with such dids as can be procured during 
© present winter and ensuing spring. 

Nos, 5, 6, 7, and 8—Are fo remain as they are, 

it nothing suffered to run upon them; as ground 
Will be allotted for the sole purpose of pasturage, 
and invariably used as such. 


Clover lots. 
No. 1—Counting from the spring branch, is to 


Planted in potatoes. 
Vol. V—62 


No. 2.—That part thereof’ which is now in tur- 
nips, is to be sown with oats and clover ; the other 
part, being now in clover, is to remain so until it 
comes into potatoes, by rotation: 

No. 8—Is also in clover at present, and is to 
remain so, as just mentioned; for No. 2. 

No. 4—Is partly in clover and partly in timothy; 
and so to be, until its turn for potatoes. 

The rotation for these lots invariably is to be, 1. 
potatoes, highly manured; 2. oats, and clover 
sown therewith ; 3. clovér; 4. clover. Then to 
begin again with potatoes, and proceed as before. 
The present clover lots must be plastered. 

All green sward, rough ground, or that which 
is heavily covered with weeds, bottle brush grass, 
and such things as being turned in will ferment, 
putrefy, and meliorate the soil, should in autumn 
be ploughed in, and at such times in winter as can 


~ done while the ground 1s dry, and in condition 
or it. 


Pasture grounds. 


The large lot adjoining the negro houses and 
orchard, is to have oats sown on the potato and 
pumpkin ground; with which, and on the rye 
also in that lot, and on the nielon part, orchard- 
grass seeds are to be sown; and thereafter to be 
kept as a standing calf-pasture, and for ewes 
(which may require extra care) at yeaning, or 
after they have yeaned. 

The other large lot, north-east of the barn lane, 
is to be appropriated always as a pasture for the 
milch cows; and probably working oxen daring 
the summer season. 

The woodland, and the old field commonly cal- 
led Johnston’s, ate designed for common pasture, 
and to be so applied always. ‘To which, if it 
should be found inadequate to the stock of the 
farm, field No. 8, and the woodland therein; may 
be added. 


Meadows: 


Those already established and in train must 
continue, and the next to be added to them is the 
arms of the creek which runs up to the spring- 
house, and forks, both prongs of which must be 
grubbed up, and wrought upon at every convenient 
moment when the weather will permit, down to 
the line of the ditch, which encloses the [ots for 
clover, &c. 

And as the fields come into cultivation ; or as 
labor can be spared from other work, and ¢ircum- 
stances will permit, the heads of' all the inlets in 
them must be reclainied, and laid to grass, whether 
they be large or small, forasmuch as nothing will 
run on, or can trespass upon or injuré the grass; 
no fencing being required. 


Mud for compost: 


The season is now too far advanced, and too 
cold to be engaged in a work, that will expose the 
hands to wet; but it is of such essential impor- 
tance, that it should bé set about seriously and 
with spirit next year, for the summer’s sun and 
the winter’s frost, to prepare it for the corn and 
other crops of 1801, that all the hands of the farm, 
not indispensably engaged in the crops, should, so 
soon as corn-planting is completed in tue spring, 





be uninterruptedly employed in raising mud trom 
the pocosons, and from the bed of the creek, inte 
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the scow ; and the carts, so soon as the manure 
for the corn and potatoes in 1800 is carried out, 
are to be incessantly drawing it to the compost 
heaps in the fields, which are to be manured by it. 
What number of hands can be set apart for this 
all-important work, remains to be considered and 
decided upon. 


Penning catile and folding sheep 


On the fields intended for wheat, from the first 
of May, when the former should be turned out to 
pasture, until the first of November, when they 
ought to be housed, must be practised invariably ; 
and to do it with regularity and propriety, the pen 
for the former, and the fold for the latter, should 
be proportioned to the number of each kind of 
stock ; and both these to as much ground as they 
will manure sufficiently in the space of a week for 
wheat, beyond which they are not to remain in a 
a except on the poorest spots; and even these 

ad better be aided by litter or something else, 
than to depart from an established rule, of remov- 
ing the pens on a certain day in every week. For 
in this, as in every thing else, system is essential, 
to carry on business well, and with ease. 


Feeding. 


The work-horses and mules are always to be in 
their stalls, and all littered and cleaned, when they 
are out of harness; and they are to be plenteously 
fed with cut straw, and as much chopped grain, 
meal, or bran, with a little salt mixed therewith, 
as will keep them always in good condition for 
work ; seeing also, that they are watered as recu- 
larly as they are fed ; this is their winter feed. For 
spring, summer, and autumn, it is expected, that 
soiling them on green food, first with rve, then 
with lucern, and next with clover, with very little 
grain, will enable them to perform their work. 

The oxen, and other horned cattle, are to be 
housed from the first of November until the first of 
May; and to be fed as well as the means on the 
farm will admit. The first (oxen) must always be 
kept in good condition; housed in the stalls de- 
signed for them; and the cows (so many of them 
as can find places) on the opposite side. The 
rest, with the other cattle, must be in the newly 
erected sheds; and the whole carefully watered 
every day; the ice, in frozen weather, being 
broken, so as to admit them to clean water. 

With respect to the sheep, they must receive 
the best protection that can be given them this 
winter; against the next, I hope they will be 
better provided for. 

And with regard to the hogs, the plan must be. 
to raise a given number of good ones, instead of an 
indiscriminate number of indifferent ones, half of 
which die or are stolen before the period arrives 
for putting them up as porkers. To accomplish 
this, a sufficient number of the best sows should 
be appropriated to the purpose ; and so many pigs 
raised from them as will insure the quantity of 
pork, which the farm ought to furnish. 

Whether it will be most advisable to restrain 
these hogs from running at large or not, can be 
decided with more precision after the result of those 
now in close pens is better known. 

The exact quantity of corn used by those, which 
are now in pens, should be ascertained and regu- 
larly reported, in order to learn the result. 





Stables and farm pens. 


These ought to be kept well littered, and the 
stalls clean; as well for the comfort of the creatures 
that are contained in them, as for the pu of 
manure ; but as straw cannot be afforded for this 
purpose, leaves and such spoiled straw or weeds as 
will not do for food, must serve for the stables: 
and the first, that is, leaves and corn-statks, is all 
that can be applied to the pens. To do this work 
effectually, let the corn-stalks be cut down by a 
few careful people with sharp hoes, so low ag 
never to be in the way of scythes at harvest; and 
whenever the wheat will admit carts to run on it 
without injury, let them be brought off and stacked 
near the farm pens. In like manner let the people, 
with their blankets, go every evening, or as often 
as occasion may require, to the nearest wood, and 
fill them with leaves for the purposes above men- 
tioned ; bottoming the beds with corn-stalks, and 
covering them thick with leaves. A measure of 
this sort will be, if strictly attended to, and pune- 
tually performed, of great utility in every point of 
view. It will save food, make the cattle lie warm 
and comfortable, and produce much manure. The 
hogs also in pens must be well bedded in leaves, 


Fencing. 


As stock of no kind, according to this lan, will 
be suffered to run on the arable fields or clover lots, 
(except sheep in the day on the rye fields, as has 
been mentioned before,) partition fences between 
the fields, until they can be raised of quicks, may 
be dispensed with. But it is of great importance, 
that all the exterior or outer fences should be sub- 
stantially good ; and those also which divide the 
common, or woodland pasture, from the fields and 
clover lots, are to be very respectable. 

To accomplish this desirable object in as short a 
time as possible, and with the smallest expense of 
timber, the post and rail fence which.runs from 
the se quarters, or rather from the corner of the 
lot enclosing them, up to the division between 
fields Nos. 7 and 8, may be placed on the bank 
(which must be raised higher) running to the 
creek. In like manner, the fence from the gate, 
which opens into No. 2, quite down to the river, 
along the cedar hedge row, as also those rails 
which are between Nos. 1 and 2, and between 
Nos. 2 and 3, may all be taken away, and applied 
to the outer fences, and the fences of the lanes 
from the barn into the woodland pasture, and from 
the former (the barn) into No. 5; for the fences 
of all these lanes must be good, as the stock must 
bave a free and uninterrupted passage along them, 
at all times, from the barn-yard to the woodland 
pasture. 

All the fencing from the last mentioned place, 
(between me and Mr. Mason,) until it joins Mr. 
Lear’s farm, and thence with the line between 
him and me, until it comes to the river, will require 
to be substantially good ; at its termination on the 
river, dependence must be placed in a water on 
for if made of common rails, they would be carrie 
off by boatmen for fire-wood. The fences separat- 
ing fields Nos. 1 and 8 from the woodland pasture 
must also be made good, to prevent depredations 
on the fields by my own stock. 


Crops, &c. for 1801. 


No. 5, is to be in corn, and to be invariably in 
that article. It is to be planted (i drills are 
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thought to be ineligible until the ground is much 
improved,) in rows, 6 feet by 4, or 7 feet by 3}, 
the wide part open to the south. These hills are 
to be manured as highly as the means will admit; 
and the corn planted every year in the middle of 
the rows of the preceding year; by doing which, 
aud mixing the manure and earth by the plough 
and other workings, the whole in time will be en- 
riched. 

The washed and gullied ports of this field 
should be levelled, and as much improved as pos- 
sible, or left uncultivated. Although it is more 
broken than some of the other fields, it has its 
advantages. Ist. It has several inlets extending 
into it, with easy ascents therefrom. 2dly. It is 
convenient to the mud in the bed of the creek, 
whensoever (by means of the scow) resort is had 
thereto, and good landing places ; and, 3dly, it is 
as near to the barn as any other, when a bridge 
and causeway shall be made over the spring 
branch. ‘To these may be added, that it is more 
remote from squirrels than any other. 

Nos. 6 and 7, or such part thereof as is not so 
much washed or gullied, as to render ploughing 
ineligible, are to be fallowed for wheat. One of 
which, if both cannot, is to have the stubble 
ploughed in and sown with rye, and the low and 
strong parts to have timothy or orchard-grass 
seeds, perhaps both, in different places, sprinkled 
over them, for the purpose of raising seed. On 
the rye pasture the sheep are to be fed in winter 
ae spring, and treated in all respects as No. 3, in 
1800. 


In the years 1802, 1803, and so on. 


The corn ground remaining the same, two 
fields, in the following numbers, will be fallowed 
for wheat, and treated in all respects as mentioned 
above; and if pumpkins, cymlins, turnips, peas, 
and such like oe are found beneficial to the 
land, or useful and profitable for stock, ground 
may readily be found for them. 

These are the great outlines of a plan, and the 
operations of it, for the next year, and for years to 
come, forthe River Farm. The necessary arrange - 
ments, and all the preparatory measures for carry- 
Fk it into effect ought to be adopted without 
delay, and invariably pursued. Smaller matters 
may, and undoubtedly will, occur occasionally, 
but none it is presumed, that can militate against 
it materially, 

To carry it into effect advantageously, it becomes 
the indispensable duty of him, who is employed to 
overlook and conduct the operations, to take a pro- 
spective and comprehensive view of the whole 
business, which is laid before him, that the several 
parts thereof may be so ordered and arranged, as 
that one sort of work may follow another sort in 
Proper succession, and without loss of labor or of 
me ; for nothing is a greater waste of the latter, 
and consequently of the former, (time producing 
abor, and labor money, ) than shifting from one 
thing to another before it is finished, as if chance, 
or the impulse of the moment, not judgment and 
oresight, directed the measure. [t will be ac- 

howledged, that weather and other circumstances, 
May at times interrupt a regular course of proceed- 
ings, but if'a plan is well digested beforehand, they 
Cannot interfere long, with a man who is acquaint- 
*d with the nature of the business, and the crops 
he is to attend to. 








Every attentive and discerning person, who has 
the whole business of the year laid before him, and 
is acquainted with the nature of the work, can be 
at no loss to lay it out to advantage. He will 
know that there are many things which ean be 
accomplished in winter as well as in summer ; 
others, that spring, summer, and autumn only are 
fit for; in a word, to use the wise man’s saying, 
that “‘ there is a time and a season for all things, 
and that unless they are embraced, nothing will 
thrive or go on smoothly. There are many 
sorts of in-doors work, which can be executed in 
hail, rain, or snow, as well as in sunshine ; and if 
they are set about in fair weather, (unless there 
be a necessity for it,) there will be nothing to do 
in foul weather ; the people therefore must be idle. 
The man of prudence and foresight will always 
keep these things in view, and order his work ac- 
cordingly, so as to suffer no waste of time or idle- 
ness. The same observations apply with equal 
force to frozen ground, and to ground too wet to 
work in, or which, if sa will be injured 
thereby. ) 

These observations might be spun to a greater 
length, but they are sufficient to produce reflection; 
and reflection, with industry and proper attention, 
will produce the end that is to wished. 

There is one thing, however, I cannot forbear 
to add, and in strong terms; it is, that whenever I 
order a thing to be done, it must be done; or a 
reason given at the time, or as soon as the imprac- 
ticability is discovered, why it cannot be done, 
which will produce a countermand or change. 
But it is not for the person receiving the order to 
suspend, or dispense with its execution ; and after 
it has been supposed to have gone into effect, to 
be told, that nothing has been done in it, that it 
will be done, or that it could not be done ; either 
of these is unpleasant and disagreeable to me, 
having been all my life accustomed to more regu- 
larity and punctuality. Nothing but system and 
method are required to accomplish any reasonable 
requests. 





From Mr. Blacker’s Prize Essay, 


THE QUESTION OF A SUPERABUNDANT POP- 
ULATION IN IRELAND CONSIDERED, AND 
REASONS GIVEN FOR DECIDING IN THE 
NEGATIVE. 


I have already extended this treatise to a length 
much beyond my original intention, but I cannot 
conclude without endeavoring to answer one ob- 
jection, which may be made tothe opinions I have 
supported in the foregoing; I allude to my objecting 
to the expulsion of small holders, for the purpose 
of consolidating farms; in regard to which it may 
be asked, if this is not done, the population is in- 
creasing so rapidly, that as families grow up, sub- 
division must go on, until at length the whole 
community will become paupers? I might fairly 
ask in return, how the plan of turning out these 
families will prevent pauperism? It seems to me 
that the latter plan is by much the surest way to 
produce such a result. But the most satisfactory 
answer to the question will perhaps be arrived at, 
by endeavoring to ascertain how far the apprehen- 
sions of a superabundant population, at present so 
generally entertained, may or may not be justified 
by facts; for if itshould appear that there was 
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land enough in the kingdom for all its inhabitants, 
now existing, and for as many more as could be 
anticipated in any reasonable time, and that no- 
thing more was wanting but proper regulations to 
make it available for their wants, then the objec- 
tion may be fairly considered to be set aside. In 
alate publication entitled “Ireland as it was, is, 
and ought to be,” a table is given of the acreable 
contents and population of each county in Ireland, 
which may be supposed, at least, so far relatively 
accurate, as to afford data for the following calcu- 
lations. From this table it appears that the coun- 
ty of Armagh contains 212,755 acres, and a pop- 
ulation of 950,653 souls, and that the entire king- 
dom contains 17,190,726 acres, and 7,839,469 
souls; now, in thecounty of Armagh, by a recent 
survey, more than one-seventh of the surface is 
taken up by lakes and unprofitable land, and the 
remainder is, {or the greater part, but indifferently 
cultivated, and yet the peasantry are better cloth. 
ed, lodged, and fed than they are in most other 
counties in Ireland. I cannot, therefore, be ac- 
cused of taking away from the comforts of the 
rest of the kingdom, by taking the county of Ar- 
magi as a standard, and its proportion of unpro- 
fitable surface is not very remote, I believe from 
the average of others ; if, then, 212,755, the num- 
ber of'acres in Armagh, give a population of 220,- 
653 souls, 17,190,726 acres, the entire contents of 
the kingdom, ought to give a population of’ 17,828,- 
888, in place of’ 7,839,469, the population at present. 
It therefore appears, that supposing the other parts 
of Ireland to be as well cultivated as Armagh, it 
would support about two and a half times the num- 
ber of its present inhabitants, and be able to export 
provisions largely besides, for Armagh, notwith- 
standing its population, exports pork, butter, and 
grain in great quantities, But before deciding finally 
upon the population which the kingdom could sup- 
port, it ought to be examined how far the county of 
Armagh (the standard taken) has arrived at its 
fall complement; and in regard to this, I would say, 
from a samt? 5 general knowledge of it, that under 
an improved system of agriculture, and a regular 
rotatian af craps, the praduce would be treble of 
what it yields at present, and I think this may be 
considered as practically proved, if I can show 
farmers possessing land of average quality, who 
being induced to change their manner of cultiva- 
tion in the wd already described, are now receiv- 
ing fully treble produce from the identical same 
farm, to what it formerly yielded; but supposing it 
only to yield double as much, it would follow, that 
the population of Armagh, if that beneficial 
change became general, might be doubled also, 
without, in any degree, lessening the comforts of 
the inhabitants: which increase being taken as the 
basis of the calculation, and applying it to the 
whole of Ireland, would make it adequate to the 
support of better than thirty-five million of souls. 

hen, therefore, it is considered what unexhaust- 
ed, I might eay unexplored, resources remain for 
the maintenance of any increase of inhabitants 
that can be expected in any definite period, it 
must, I think, be evident to every reflecting person, 
that all fears as to a surplus population are per- 
fectly ideal, and that it is its unequal distribution, 
and nat ite aggregate amount, which is to be de- 
ay It may be said that the quantity of waste 
and ig the country of Armagh is below the ave- 
rage of the kingdom, and this [ have not the ne- 
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cessary returns exactly to ascertain; but the pro. 
portion in Armagh would give an amount of 
3,000,000 of acres of unprofitable land in the 
whole of Ireland, which cannot be so far from the 
truth, as in any material degree to affect the re. 
sult of the foregoing calculation.* If then such 
be the real state of the question, what, it will be 
demanded, can prevent the pupulation now in ex. 
istence trom seizing upon comforts so completely 
within their reach, and applying themselves at 
once to the cultivation of these immense tracts of 
improvable land, at present lying useless? The 
answer to this will lead me to the point I wish to 
arrive at, and the reply I should give would be, 
that the chief reason was, the want of security for 
person and property, which deters the working 
classes from attempting to settle in any place re- 
mote from their own connexions, and thereby pre- 
vents the population from extending itself to the 
more uncultivated parts of the country; and being 
thus pent up in particular districts, it occasions 
land to be almost unattainable, where there is the 
greatest wish to cultivate it, and leaves it lying 
idle, where it exists in the greatest abundance, 
Any one, who knows anything of the state of Ire- 
land, knows tkat it is not eafe in a farmer to emi- 
grate even to an adjoining parish, without paying 
largely for what is called the good will of the per- 
son to whom he succeeds, which explains fully 
the reason why a sum of money, nearly equal to 
the value of ‘the fee simple of the land, is often 
given to get into possession of a farm under a 
respectable landlord, in a quiet neighborhood, al- 
though the land may be subject to its full value 
in rent. But to the want of security for person 
and property, may also.be added, the want of skill 
and capital in the working population, and the 
consequent eg ees of those who have neither, 
to attempt the business of reclaiming, which re- 
quires both, and thus (even where land might be 
acquired) they cannot proceed, without meeti 
that support and assistance from the lan 
which they are, generally speaking, unwilling or 
unable to afford; and thus things have been left to 
take their own course from century to century, the 
local improvement creeping on by degrees, as it 
happens to be pushed forward by the advancing 
tide of population in each particular district, with- 
out almost an instance of any thing being under- 
taken upon an extended scale, to bring into culti- 
vation the numerous tracts of country, which 
would so well repay the sums that might be judi- 
ciously expended on them; and the land is left 
waste, which alone is capable of affording the ne- 
cessary employment, and the people are left turbu- 
lent, discontented, and disaffected, and will always 
remain so, until employment is it for them. 
The existing state of things, therefore, operates 
as cause and effect: the land lying waste leaves 
the people lawless and turbulent; and again, the 
lawlessness and turbulence of the people is the 
causes of’ the land being left so. 





From the American Journal of Science and Arts. 
ON SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
By James Mease, M. D. 


"n my ‘Archives of Useful Knowledge,’ vol. 


iii. p. 167, I recorded three cases of the spontt 


* The Commissioners of Bogs, in their fourth report, 
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neous combustion of large masses of bituminous 
<oal from Virginia, two in cellars, and a third un- 
jera close arch, all of which occurred in Phila- 
jelphia.* A fourth case was stated of one thou- 
sand two hundred chaldrons of coal “in a close 
compact magazine” in Paris, and a fifth of one 
thousand six hundred tons of the same article in 
the royal ship-yard in Copenhagen and all con- 
sued, together with one thousand four hundred 
houses. ‘This happened in the year 1794.t 
Bituminous coal has on other occasions taken 
fre. Inthe year 1822, October and November, 
three cases occurred of this in the navy yards of 
Brooklyn, New York, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, und Washington city. The coal was from 
Virginia, and lay exposed to the air and rain. 
Inthe year 1828, one hundred chaldrons of coal 
which had been placed several weeks before on 
wet ground in Boston, took fire, with a volume of 
sulphurous matter rising in a state of ebullition. 
Itwas remarked that this was the third instance 
of the kind within the past year in that city. 
Another case was mentioned in the newspapers 
as having taken place in Ridgley’s coal-yard, Bal- 
timore, some years since, in the month of August. 
This coal also was doubtless from Virginia. A 
similar accident has recently occurred in the coal 
yard of Nutter & Co., New York, to sixty tons of 
Virginia coal. (July, 1837.) 





Mr. Dupont, the late extensive manufacturer of 


gunpowder, informed Dr. Seybert, that charcoal 
was also liable to spontaneous combustion when in 
powder and piled ina heap. He had suffered loss 
from this cause, and a similar accident had occur- 
red near Paris. 

The French commissioners charged by the 


terials of these fabrics, impregnated with flax-seed 
oil, or paint, or varnish, have frequently proved the 
causes of spontaneous inflammation. 

Several years since a piece of canvass, fort 
yards in length, painted with white lead. and oil, 
and exposed to the sun for some hours, was rolled 
up and put under cover. The next morning it 
was found smoking, and the whole, except a yard, 
burnt to cinder, with a hole through the bottom of 
a wagon. This happened at Mount Pleasant, 
Virginia. A large piece of coarse muslin, tho- 
roughly oiled for the purpose of — covers for 
boxes, was left over night, folded loosely in a shed 
in a yard in Market street, Boston ; in the morn- 
ing, it was found burnt entirely through, and 
about to blaze. ‘(1831.) 

A quantity of wool prepared with the usual 


heap in the evening, was found the next morning 
ignited, and the floor to a considerable extent on 
fire. This happened at Hamlin & Bates’ factory; 
and another instance occurred at the establishment 
of Warner & Whetton.* Lamp oil was used. 
(1831.) A quantity of cotton clothing for sea- 
men’s suits, had been oiled and hung up at Dux- 
bury, Massachusetts, for a fortnight to dry, and 
were then taken down, rolled together, and placed 
in a shed; the next day they were found on fire. 
(1831.) 

The Schr. Hiram, laden with wool, when on a 
voyage from Bilboa to New York, in March 1825, 
was set on fire, in consequence of some linseed oil 
having been spilt on the cabin floor. 

Two pounds of wool greased with flax-seed oil, 
near Germantown, Pennsylvania, set fire to the 
building next morning, (1818.) The closet in 


French government to examine into the causes of | which the paint and oil were kept at Bosher’s car- 


the explosions of powder factories, ascertained 
that charcoal in the lump, by attrition took fire. 
Charcoal inflames according to M. Caussigni, by 
the pressure of mill-stones, and has taken fire in 
the box of the bolter, into which it had been 
silted; the coarse powder experienced no altera- 
lon. Annales de Chimie, No. 35. 


riage factory, Richmond, Virginia, having been 
smeared with linseed oil, burst out in a flame. 
(1832.) 

Some cotton used in cleaning the cabin of the 
ship Birmingham, became partially filled with 
flax-seed oil, and after some time it ignited. An 
express experiment proved that cotton thus im- 





Mr. Sage saw the roof’ of one of the low wings 
of the mint at Paris sét on fire by the spontaneous 
combustion of’ a large quantity of charcoal that 
had lain in the garrets. 

Wo instances of spontaneous combustion took 
place in the powder manufactory of Essone, in the 
ow eight and ten of the French republic; the 
tin the box for sifting the charcoal, and the 
a inthe charcoal repository. Bartholdi at- 
‘nbutes them to phosphorus in the charcoal. 


pregnated would inflame in two hours. (New 
York, 1831.) 

Cotton rags, while delivering from the cellar of 
a store, 24 Broad street, New York, were found 
on fire. Oil had beenspilt onthem. (June, 1834.) 

Mr. Durant’s large balloon, varnished for the 
first time, exposed to the sun through the day, 
and rolled up in the evening, and deposited upon 
chairs in a house in Jersey city, was found the 
next morning entirely consumed. he varnish 


ay not one or more of the conflagrations of | was composed of oil, turpentine and caoutchouc. 


Peder mills, which have taken place in the 
‘ited States during the two past years, have 
0 caused in this way ? 


nen, cotton, and woollen cloth, or the raw ma- 


Tepes 








renee the extent of waste land that might be re- 
a at 2,880,000 acres, which coincides pretty 
Y with the calculation here made. 


* This last was fi ’ 
b 3 from Dr. Seybert’s paper on Spon- 
deous Combustion, in New York Me ical Reptei- 


Tilloch’s Philos. Mag. vol. xviii. 
Willers additions to the article « Inflammation,”’ in 


(June, 1832.) 


stated that flax-seed oil spilt on [wood] ashes in 
an iron kettle, caused the ashes to inflame in 
twenty four hours. He made an experiment to 
test the fact with success. Mr. Patterson, Presi- 
dent of the United States’ Mint, repeated the ex- 
periment with cold hickory ashes, and one pint of 
flax-seed oil; in forty six hours after, the mixture 
was fairly ignited, and ina short time emitted 
flame, which continued upwards of an hour. 


}, Hexade 3d 1. iii oa" am eae , 
~ #d, vol. iii. ‘T'wo similar facts are given | After the flame had ceased, the ignition continued: 
i ittholdi, Annales de Chimie, No. 144: and ty bens » the ig 





* Both at Plainfield, Massachusetts. Ample expe- 
rience has taught European mancfacturers that no oil 


mestic Encyc., 1 have given nine cases of | should be used for greasing wool, but that of rape 





i 
Pontaneous combustion from various causes. 





seed. 


proportion of oil for carding, and thrown into a’ 


Mr. Atkinson of Ellicott’s mills, near Baltimore, 
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for eighteen hours, and the ashes were then 
poured out of the vessel. (1820.) 

A canvass recently painted with flax-seed oil, 
and then dried and rolled close, took fire after 
being three hours exposed to the sun on the deck 
of the Schooner Olive, at Troy, New York. (Au- 
gust, 1820). 

A piece of old packing-sheet, which had lain 
long about an oi] and color warehouse, and was 
besmeared with different kinds of vegetable oils, 
on being thrown behind some casks pretty much 
confined from the air, inflamed.—Zdinburg Phil. 
Jour. vol. vii. p. 219. 

A cask of oat meal left from May to August in 
a kitchen in Glasgow, caught fire and was totally 
consumed, together with the barrel.—Z'homson’s 
Annals, vol. xvi. p. 390. 

A parcel of haps well dried, were put into a 
home-spun cotton gown and placed on a heap of 
cotton seed; after three months they inflamed. 
Cotton it was remarked has frequently been known 
to take fire spontaneously in a moist and heated 
atmosphere.— Milton, N. Carolina paper. ( 1824.) 

Certain ochres ground in flax-seed oil, inflamed 
during the act of trituration. ' 

Alder charcoal has taken fire in the warehouses 
in which it was stored.* One of sixty three casks 
of lampblack on. board the ship Catherine, bound 
to India from England, ignited, but was discover- 
ed by the fumes before it-had burst into a flame.— 
Old Monthly Mag. Lon., 1827, p. 91. 

Wet Cotton.—The ship Earl! of Eldon, in Au- 

ust, 1834, was set on fire, by reason of having 
shipped cotton in the rain at Bombay. 

A similar occurrence took place in 1836, on 
board a vessel which had taken in cotton at Apala- 
chicola, Florida, during rain. 

A piece of red cedar about two ounces in 
weight, broken in two, and laid upon the shelf of 
the store of Mr. Adam Reigart in Lancaster, 
Penn. inflamed after two years had elapsed, in 
June, 1834. It was part of. atree found in exca- 
vating the deep cut of the rail road, at the “Gap 
in the Mine Ridge,” Lancaster county, thirty feet 
below the surface. The combustion was pro- 
ceeding so rapidly, that the shelf would have been 
in afew minutes on fire, and it evidently com- 
menced in the interior of the wood, as some of 
the outer fibres were sound.—Hazard’s Register 
of Pennsylvania, vol. xiii, p. 399. 

Haussman relates that several dozens of skeins 
of cotton, dyed red, and impregnated with an al- 
kaline solution of alumina, with excess of boiled 
linseed oil, were placed on a straw-bottomed chair, 
under a window, and at midnight they inflamed.t 

A heap of horse manure inflamed in the month 
of May, 1822, at Sharon, in Connecticut. The 
fire was two feet in circumference. dmerican 
Journal of Science, vol. v. p. 201.t 











~*B.G.S. Walker's Archives, vol. iii., p. 80. 


t His theory of this is as follows: “In all cases 
where the ee of the atmosphere is rapidly attract- 
ed and absorbed, the caloric, which serves as a base to 
the oxygen, giving it the qualities of gas, or elastic 
properties, is disengaged in such abundance, thatif the 
absorbing bodies are susceptible of taking fire, or if 
combustible bodies are in the neighborhood, a sponta- 
neous inflamation will take place.”—Annales de Chi- 
mie, No. 144. Tilloch, Vol. 18. 

} It appeared subsequently, that this case of sup- 
posed spontaneous combustion was the work of an in- 
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From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine 
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A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE PROGRESS oF gap. 
DENING, AND OF RURAL IMPROVEMEy? 
GENERALLY, IN BRITAIN, DURING Typ 
YEAR, 1836; WITH SOME NOTICES RELA- 
TIVE TO THE STATE OF BOTH IN FoRgicy 
COUNTRIES. By THE CONDUCTOR. 


The progress of a science, or of an art, is not go 
readily measured by the advances made in it, du. 
ring the comparatively short space of a year, as 
by acomparison of its present state with its state 
at some former and more distant period. Accor. 
ingly, if we were to look back six years, and to 
compare the state of gardening in Britain in 1836, 
with its state in 1830, we should find a wonderfy! 
difference between the too periods; more especial. 
ly with reference to public institutions. In 1830, 
there were only two zoological gardens in Britain, 
and these were both inthe metropolis. Now we 
have zoological gardens established at Dublin, 
Liverpool, and Bristol, and others are projected, 
or commenced, at Cheltenham, Birminghan, 
Manchester, and various other places. The nun- 
ber of provincial horticultural societies has, also, 
been nearly doubled during the same period. 

But, though surveys of the state of an art made 
at different intervals may afford the most striking 
views of its progress, surveys at short and regular 
periods appear better calculated to stimulate to im- 
provement, by speedily making known to all what 
is done by a few; and hence the utility of an an- 
nual summary view like that which we are now 
about to submit to the reader. Our notices under 
each separate head will be very slight, but the 
reader who wishes to enter into the details of | 
particular subject or improvement, has only to loo 
for it in the table of contents. 


Gardening as a science. 


The education of gardeners.—The most remark- 
able circumstance which has occurred during the 
past year is, the determination of the Horticult- 
ral Society of London to admit no young men 10 
to their garden, as journeymen, who have not re- 
ceived a certain degree of school education; and 
to recommend no journeymen ftom the gardens, 
to fill situations as head gardeners, who have “ 
been regularly examined as to their physiologtc 
and other scientific knowledge, and received a ce 
tificate stating the degree of proficiency they have 
attained. The details of this measure, with our 
remarks on it, will be found at p. 610. We a 
sider this as by far the most important step fort ’ 
improvement of gardening that has been arg 
the Society since its commencement; an a 
step, by its immediate influence on the young" : 
who may be candidates for admission into = a 
den, and by its indirect influence in eae F a 
in-consequence of the plan being imitated . 7 
societies, will speedily be felt, not only in 9" . 
but on the continent, in North America, aM; 
short, throughout the world. * 

it has appeared to us that the rules and ~— l 
tions of the London Horticultural Society 6 op 7 
in 1826, with reference to gardeners emp!0y 





cendiary ; the communication of both 
the same person, a respectable physician. 
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their gardens, had a tendency to depress, and even 
ie ral young men desirous of becoming profi- 
cients in gardening, rather than to enco 

‘hem; and to lower the art of gardening, and the 
wofession of a gardener, in the eyes of the coun- 
= gentlemen, their employers, rather than to ele- 
yate both. In fact, it appears to have been thought 
py the influential party connected with the Horti- 
wiltural Society, about the time the garden at 
Chiswick was commenced, that it was possible to 
improve the art of gardening without at all im- 
proving either the minds or the condition of gar- 
jeners; and that, while the latter were to be kept 
jationary as far as respected themselves, the pro- 
juctions of the gardens they cultivated were to be 
sreatly increased in excellence, or enhanced in val- 
ve, by being produced at unusual seasons. We 
refer, for the grounds of our opinion, to the Report 
of the Garden Committee, &c. published in March, 
1826, an abstract of which will be found in Vol. 1, 
319-316. In that Report two conditions only are 
stated with reference to young men desiring ad- 
mission into the garden; viz. first, that the party 
should be recommended by a subscriber; and, sec- 
ondly, that he must be between the ages of eigh- 
een and twenty-six, educated as a gardener, un- 
married, and “‘capable of reading and writing mod- 
erately well.” ‘These young men are designated 
inthe regulations as “laborers,” and the terms 
“gardener” and “under gardener” are only applied 
to the head gardener and the foremen of the differ- 
ent departments. 

Itis curious and interesting to look back to the 
time of the commencement of this Magazine 
(1826,) and to mark the different opinions which 
now prevail amongst the higher ranks respecting 
the working classes of society, from what were 
prevalenteven at that short distance of time. The 
working classes, and more especially servants of 
all sorts, were then considered as the natural ene- 
mies of the wealthy and independent classes; and 
the great object of government, and of individuals, 
was to keep them ignorant of every thing beyond 
the kind of work in which they were employed. 
The contrast between these times, near though 
they be, and the times at present, is indeed most 
remarkable; and not less remarkable than it is grat- 
lying. We find, in 1836, a committee of the 
House of Commons recommending the establish- 
ment of a general system of education, in which 
all useful knowledge is to be taught to all persons; 
and another committee (that on the fine arts) re- 
‘commending the establishment of’ schools of de- 
‘gn; Museums, and libraries, for the benefit of the 
Working mechanics and manufacturers; and also 
‘te establishment of botanic gardens, &c., for the 
ree Purpose AW? find, too, a benevolent indi- 

In the House of Commons, and a highl 

p ectable committee under the presidency of the 
_ of Euston (see Architectural Magazine, vol. 
nai 360, ) recommending the establishment of 
be rt = and public baths, and promenades 
owns, ‘It ie egy monet the ocean ta 
the working ol » from these appearances, tha 
i & Classes are now looked upon in avery 
neat point of view from what they were for- 
then’ and that, instead of attempting to keep 
they are er as slaves, or useful living machines, 
% Well how considered worthy of enjoying life, 
“vas the rich, and of being raised to the 


“oral and intellectual level of their employers. 





Such is the wonderful change of opinion that has 
come over the face of society in this country du- 
ring the last ten years! 

It is highly satisfactory to us to find the London 
Horticultural Society keeping pace with the spirit 
of the times; and co-operating with the general de- 
sire fur improvement. The idea of examining 
gardeners in the manner before stated, we have no 
doubt originated with Dr. Lindley, who has thus 
rendered a most important service to the garden- 
ing world. It affords us some satisiaction to reflect 
that, from the period of the publication of the first 
edition of the Encyclopedia of Gardening, in 1822, 
to the present moment, we have always been an 
advocate fora general system of education appli- 
cable to all; and especially for highly educating 
gardeners. We have persisted in recommending 
this, both in the Gardener’s Magazine, and in the 
Magazine of Natural History. Mr. Denson, in 
the year [834 (see vol x. p. 59.), also strongly re- 
commended that candidates for the curatorships of 
public gardens should be examined by a professor 
of established reputation, either belonging to the 
institute, or hired for the occasion; an excellent 
idea, which may afford a valuable hint to provin- 
cial societies of various descriptions, both with ref- 
erence to their curators, and to the recommenda- 
tion of young men from their gardens. 

The London Horticultural Society having ad-- 
vanced in their conditions of qualifications for the: 
admission of young gardeners, from “reading and 
writing moderately well” Sy vol. i. p. 315.), to- 
“writing, arithmetic, land-surveying, mapping, 
and geography” (see p. 610.), the circumstance’ 
will not only tend to raise the character of garden-- 
ers but to show the real practical value of school’ 
education to working men generally. This will 
consequently aid in accelerating the progress: of” 
measures for establishing a national system of ed- 
ucation; a part of which system will consist i: 
the examination of pupils, and the granting of cer- 
tificates from the masters and managers of the na- 
tional schools to all persons whatever that have 
been educated in those schools, afier they have- 
been publicly examined. ‘These certificates, by 
showing the natural taste and acquired knowledge: 
of the pupils, will regulate the kind of profession,. 
or employment, to which they are most likely to 
apply with success. ‘This is the case at present in: 
Wirtemburg and other parts of Germany. See: 
vol. v. p. 692.) 

Vegetable Physiology and Systematic Botany. 
We have not much to say under these heads. 
The facts that plants may be kept alive in the 
smoke of cities, and in close rooms, by covering 
them with glass cases, the lower rims of which 
are placed in water, so as to exclude the free en- 
trance of air; and also that they may in this man- 
ner be transported in a living state from any one 
part of the world to any other part, have been 
proved by the indefatigable zeal of Mr. Ward, 
whose experiments we have noticed in former vol- 
umes. A curious fact, which bears on the subject 
of the duration of the vitality of seeds, will be 
found noticed in a paragraph in a future page, res- 
pecting some raspberry seeds which vegetated af- 
ter having been buried many centuries. A hybricé 
plant between cytisus purpureus and c. labur- 
num has reverted to its original parentage; by one 
part of the plant becoming cylisus purpureus, and 
the other cytisus laburnum; which seems to 
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‘show that permanent hybrids cannot be produced 
between genuine species; and to confirm that part 
‘of’ the definition of a species which designates it 
“as a form which cannot be obliterated either by na- 
ture or art. A botanical society has been estab- 
dished in Edinburgh, and another in London. 
‘(See “Domestic Notices.”’) 

New agents of culture.—Of these the most va.- 
uable which has been produced during the year is 
‘Reid’s new hydraulic machine, which combines 
“all the advantages of a syringe, and most of those 
of a garden watering-engine. {n this machine, a 
‘great acquisition of power is obtained by having 
two cylinders, in one of which the air is compress- 
ed as in Montgolfier’s engines. We regret to ob- 
‘serve that, owing to the imperfection of the pre- 
‘sent laws relating to patents, Mr. Reid’s invention 
(the most important, we think, that he has. yet 
made for gardening) has been pirated by two in- 
dividuals. A double action garden pump, invent- 
‘ed by Mr. Greene of Sheffield, has been exhibi- 
ted at some of the provincial shows; but we have 
not had an opportunity of seeing it. A pruning- 
knife for vines, and a botanist’s spud, with some 
other articles belonging to this department of gar- 
dening, will be found figured or described under 
their appropriate heads. 


See ene We are not aware of 


any remarkable improvement that has been made 
in this branch of the art, as such; but we think 
we may refer to several papers in the present vol- 
ume, to show that a knowledge of it is making 
considerable progress among practical gardeners. 
Nothing contributes more to the improvement of 
any young man in landscape-gardening, than vis- 
iting country seats and gardens, endeavoring to as- 
certain the causes of their beauties and defects, 
‘and committing his criticisms and remarks on 
what he has seen to paper. One advantage of 
writing down our opinions, accompanied by our 
reasons for having formed them, in this asin eve- 
ry other case, is, that the doing so obliges us to ex- 
amine our opinions with more care; and thus to 
test their justness and propriety. Bv this means 
a habit is attained of thinking correctly, as well as 
‘of writing correctly; and these will ultimately lead 
to habits of order in every thing. 

In Garden Architecture, some very useful de- 
signs appear in the present volume, accompanied 
by highly instructive remarks. A plan for laying 
outa public cemetery well merits attention; and 
there are various designs for different descriptions 
of forcing houses. The practice of heating by hot 
water continues to increase; and the two modes 
most generally in use about London are, that with 
common horizontal pipes and an open boiler; and 
that practised by Weeks, by which the water is 
first raised to a level varying in height according to 
circumstances, and afterwards circulated in small 
tubes on the same or on different levels; every in- 

uality being overcome which is below the 5 tee 
of the elevation to which the water is raised. 
Cast-iron tubes are in most general use; but zinc 
is employed in some places, and earthenware in 
others; and at Vienna, glass, as will appear by 
the design of a house so erected, which will be 
given in oursucceeding volume. The use of iron 
sash-bars, and of curvilinear surfaces, in the con- 
struction of hot-houses, appears to be on the in- 
crease. 


Arboriculture.—The advantage of girdling trees 
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ia 
has been pointed out by Mr. Ward; and y, 
Gorrie has illustrated Mr. Lawrence’s plan {, 


‘forming plantations with a view to facilitate thes 


afier-management. The difference between jhe 
stalked fruited oak, and the sessile-fruited oak, ag 
painters’ trees, has been shown, for the first time 
we believe, by the Rev. W. T. Bree. The es. 
tablishment of the pine and fir tribe, in situations 
where they are liable to be blown down: by high 
winds, may be effected by increasing the number 
and strength of their roots; and this, it is said, js 
to be done by pinching off the leading shoot of 
the tree fur several years in succession. A paper 
illustrating this theory was read by Mr. Nuttall a 
the British Association; and we expect to be able 
to give the essence of it, together with some other 
interesting particulars respecting the pine and fir 
tribe, in our succeeding volume. A number of 
papers on the study of trees, on their culture, on 
the dimensions which they have obtained in dif 
ferent parts of the country, and on the compara. 
tive progress which they have made in different 
soils and situations, are distributed throughout this 
volume; and some of them, we think, are ex. 
tremely interesting. No new trees have been in- 
troduced from foreign countries during the past 
year; but some old trees, and some new shrubs, 
will be mentioned in our Arboricultural notices for 
January, 1837. 

Floriculture; as a branch of cultivation, may be 
considered as advancing, both in the ordinary ani 
in the higher departments. Great progress is 
yearly making in raising new sorts of roses, dab. 
as, pansies, &c., from the seeds produced by flow. 
ers which have been cross-fecundated; and great 
progress, also, is making in the difficult culture o 
the tropical orchidee. New orchideous plants 
are being continually introduced, chiefly from 
South America; and hardy herbaceous plants, 
which have been raised from seeds sent home by 
Douglas, Drummond, and other. collectors, ot 
brought to England hy travellers, are, coming into 
flower from time to time, and are thus added to 
our collections. and recorded in our catalogues. 
All of these which have been figured iin the bo- 
tanical periodieals in the course of the year will be 
found enumerated in our Floricultural and Botan- 
cal notices. ‘The most beautiful hardy annual of 
the year is phloa drummondi; and the most beav- 
tiful new dahlia Dod’s Mary. ‘The most interest: 
ing modes of cultivating flowering plants given 10 
the present: volume are, those applied to the brvs- 


mansia by Mr. Spence, and to the solandra by 
Mr. Symonds. | 
Horticulture.—A notice by Mr. Thomps, 


the fruit-gardener in the London Horticultural S0- 
ciety’s Gardens, of the new fruits which have bee 
lately proved, and deserve culture, will be er 
in a succeeding article, followed by one on the yc 
culinary vegetables of the past year. By far! 
most remarkable tropical fruit which has ae 
brought into notice for many years is the ale 
cavendishii, which, produces abundance ol hig “ 
flavored fruit, at an early age, with less care - 
attention than either the pine-apple or the. ae 
From the difficulty of’ procuring plants, this <* 
has not yet been much cultivated; but the rea 
will find in p. $16, the high anticipations tb a 
been formed of it by Mr. Paxton, who, inal 
tous dated Nov. 8., informs us that after “bs 
months’ trial he has no reason to suppose tha 
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most sanguine expectations will not be realized. 
We are not aware of any remarkable culinary ve- 

table having lately attracted attention, though 
come new modes of managing those in general 
cultivation will be found treated of by different cor- 
respondents. ‘The articles on cropping kitchen- 
qardens, on the management of fruit trees, and on 
fruit tree borders, by Mr. Errington; those on the 
cultivation of the pine and vine, by Mr. Forsyth, 
that on the cultivation of chicory, by Dr. Lippold; 
and various others, will be found highly instruc- 
tive to the practical gardener. The quinoa can 
scarcely be considered as having answered as a 
spinach plant; but it ripens abundance of seeds, 
which may, perhaps, form a useful substitute for 
rice or millet. In our notices of the provincial so- 
cieties, it will be seen that Sir Charles Lemon is 
cultivating the quinoa on alarge scale. Few ex- 
periments have been made during the past year 
with the 6xalis crenata, 


Statistics of Gardening. 


Botanical Gollectors.—We are happy to find 
thatthe Horticultural Society, aftera pause of sev- 
eral years, has revived a practice which has been 
attended with so much success; viz. that of send- 
ing out botanical collectors. In October last, M. 
Theodore Hartweg, the son of the late M. Hart- 
weg, director of the Botanic Garden at Carlsruhe, 
sailed trom Liverpool for Vera Cruz; whence he 
will proceed to Mexico, and remain there three or 
four years, collecting specimens, and other objects 
of natural history, all of which will be sent home 
tothe Horticultural Society. From the Kew Gar- 
dens,a collector was sent out to South America 
during last year. Mr, Knight of the Exotic Nur- 
sery, King’s Road, has also a collector jn that part 
of the world, chiefly in search of orchidee; and 
Mr. Low of the Claptun Nursery lately had our 
correspondent Mr. Henchman as a collector in 
Demerara, and still has Mr. Anderson as a resi- 
dent collector in Australia. The Earl of Mount 
Norris, we have elsewhere stated, has sent out a 
gardener to collect in New Zealand; and Mr. 
Bateman, who obtained so many new orchidee 
through Mr. Colley, has, we believe, sent out an- 
other collector, in pursuit of the same objects. 

€ are surprised that no collectors are sent out to 
California, and to other parts visited by Douglas; 
where, as stated in our biographical notice of that 
indefatigable botanist, it is known that there exist 
many plants, not yet introduced, of which he sent 

ome specimens, but could not procure seeds; or, 
aving procured them, was unfortunate enough 
to lose them, or even, as he himself’ has told us, 
tobe obliged to eat them, for want of other food. 

Provincial Botanical and Horticultural Socie- 
lesand Exhibitions continue to prosper, and even 
(0 increase, since the summary view of their exhi- 

ions given in our last volume. We refer to an 
— headed ‘London Horticultural Society and 
bibnge? to show the increase of visitors to the ex- 
<- sy of the society, and the excellence of the 
re Pieper yng The most interesting provin- 
Sh ow of the season appears to have been that 
a effield, which attracted commercial and pri- 
on gardeners from almost every part of England, 
wether several parte of Scotland; above 150 


)oUrneymen h ‘ i ee 
Vol v — been present. The substitu 


gardeners, and more than that number of' 


tion of books and articles of* plate, as prizes, in- 
stead of medals, is an improvement which is ta- 
king place generally both in the London and pro- 
Vincial societies. 

Public Gardens. We have noticed, in various 
places, the progress making in the establishment 
or projection of zoological gardens; and the cir- 
cumstance of the Bristol Zoological Garden being 
finished, and a plan published. The provincial 
botanic gardens, and the gardens of provincial 
horticultural societies, are, in general, in a prosper- 
ous state. In the garden of the London Horticul- 
tural Society some new pits are constructing, and 
the tent for the exhibitions has been extended, In 
the Royal Gardens at Kew a new palm-house is 
nearly completed; and in the Botanic Garden at 
Oxford various improvements are making, under 
the direction of the active and profoundly scien- 
tific protessor of botany, Dr. Daubeny, and the su- 
perintendence of the excellent curator, Mr, Bax- 
ter. The new Liverpool Botanic Garden is com- 
pleted; and considerable progress is making to- 
wards the removal of the Cambridge Botanic Guar- 
den to a more eligible site. ‘The public garden at 
Gravesend is completed. At Exeter, some public 
walks have been commenced; and we have just 
seen a plan, by Mr. Forrest, which has been ap- 
proved of, for the Cheltenham Zoological Garden, 
In the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, the erection 
of additional hot-houses, so as to complete the 
splendid range which forms such a fine object in 
that establishment, is nearly finished; and we hope, 
in our next volume, to give a plan and elevation of’ 
it; with, possibly, an isometrical view of the whole 
garden, like that given of the garden of Canon- 
mills Cottage. The Glasnevin Garden is under- 
going mostimportant improvements, under the cu- 
ratorship of Mr. Niven, one of the most active 
and intelligent gardeners in Ireland. Mr. Niven 
expects shortly to be able to carry into execution 
the plan for a natural arrangement, which he obli- 
gingly furnished us with some months since, and 
which will be found in the present volume. The 
report of Mr. Niven on this garden, made in No- 
vember last, is ol’ very great interest; and we re- 
gret we are obliged to defer its publication for want 
of room. A great many cemeteries are projected 
in different parts of the country: that at Kensal] 
Green, near London, is in a highly prosperous 
state; and, independently of its use as a burying- 
ground, it is rapidly becoming a school of improve- 
ment in architectural taste, and of instruction in 
trees and shrubs. 

Private Gardens. ‘Those private gardens, the 
improvement of which is most likely to be noticed 
in this summary, are, such as areso extensive, and 
so well known, as almost to entitle them to be 
considered public, The greatest encourager of 
gardening in England, at the present time, is, 
without doubt, the Duke of Devonshire: he has 
already planted the extensive arboretum described 
in our former volume, and is now erecting a house 
for palms and other tropical plants, which, it. is 
said, is to cover nearly an acre of ground. ‘lhe 
plan and elevation of this house may be compared 
to those of a cathedral, the central ailes being 
wider and higher than the two side ailes, The 
roof is of the ridge and furrow kind, first described 
in our remarks on hot-houses (4to, 1816, p. vi.), 
and which is admirably calculated for uniting 











strength with lightness. The Duke of Devon- 
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shire’s large house is expected to be completed in 
the course of the year 1838. 

The next greatest improvements making in pri- 
vate gardens are those at Woburn Abbey; where 
the Duke of Bedford has recently completed a 
large rustic structure for the protection of arauca-’ 
rias during winter, and where an extensive range 
of glass, including a palm-house, has been com- 
menced. The beauty, and high order and keep- 
ing, of all the gardens of the different persons be- 
longing to the Woburn Abbey establishment, in- 
cluding the cottage and village gardens, are be- 
yond all praise; and we are nou aware of any 

anded estate, of similar extent, on which it is 
equalled. Extensive improvements are making 
at Bagshot Park, by the Duchess of Gloucester; 
at The Deepdene, by H. 'T. Hope, Esq; and at 
Gunnersbury, by Mrs. Rothschild. In the 
grounds of different noblemen’s and gentlemen’s 
residences throughout the country, many altera- 
tions are going forward under the direction of Mr. 
Nesfield, a landscape-gardener who only requires 
to cultivate a botanical and horticultural knowl- 
edge of trees and shrubs to place him at the head 
of his profession. Mr. Nesfield perfectly under- 
stands the difference between the picturesque and 
the gardenesque; between fac-simile imitation of 
nature, and imitation on artistical principles; and 
between lowering and caricaturing real scenery, 
and elevating and ennobling it. ‘The pervading 
error of one class of landscape-gardeners (those, 
viz: who have arisen from being painters) is, that 
of arguing, or seeming to argue, that there is only 
one kind of beauty applicable to natural scenery, 
viz: the picturesque; and the-pervading defect of 
those landscape-gardeners who have arisen from 
being cultivators is, that they do not know correct- 
ly what constitutes either the picturesque or the 
gardenesque. ‘The error of supposing that the 
only kind of beauty adapted for garden scenery is 
the picturesque, was a very natural one to fall into 
in the early days of Price and Knicht, after the 
long prevalence of the very opposite kin. of beau- 
ty in garden scenery, viz: the geometresque, or 
the architecturesque, if we may be allowed these 
terms. At present, however, the picturesque is 
found to be only a beauty among other beauties; 
and, though appropriate for some kinds of artificial 
scenery, such as extensive parks, dells, dingles, 
&c., it is much less adapted for scenes of cultiva- 
tion, such as shrubberries, lawns, and flower-gar- 
dens, than the gardenesque; and by no means so 
suitable for the immediate vicinity of a mansion as 
the architecturesque. It is a happy circumstance 
when the architect and the landscape-gardener 
operate harmoniously together; and this has been, 
and is long likely to continue to be, the case with 
Mr. Nesfield, and his brother-in-law, Anthony 
Salvin, Esq., architect. The latter isan artist of 
real genius; and, though not regularly initiated in 
the profession of architect, and still a young man, 
he is, perhaps, nextto Mr. Barry, more extensive- 
ly employed by country gentlemen than any archi- 
tect in England. Another landscupe-gardener 
who has been, and continues to be, extensively 
employed, is Mr. Forrest, than who no artist in 
England is more thoroughly acquainted with the 
executive part of his profession; and particularly 
with the various kinds of trees and shrubs adapted 
for different soils and situations, without attending 





to which, the execution of the most elegant de- 


sign would lose half its interest. As a garden ar. 
chitect, we know no man to be compared with Mr. 
Forrest. Among many examples, in different 
parts of the country, we may refer, as a standin 
proof of his abilities in this department of’ his pro. 
fession, tothe admirable range of forcing-houses 
and pineries erected in the kitchen-garden at Syon 
(see the plan, &c., vol. v. p. 509,) and to ‘the 
walks and general arrangement of that garden, 
Mr. Forrest has, also, had more experience jn 
laying out zoolugical gardens and arboretums than 
any other artist. 

Commercial gardening, taking the country gen- 
erally, is in a more prosperous state than it has 
been for some years; though, as we have else- 
where observed, a large portion of the business of 
the metropolitan nurserymen is transferred to the 
provinces; a change which cannot fail to be high- 
ly beneficial to the public asa whole, and ultimate- 
ly so even to the metropolitan nurserymen, by in- 
creasing their wholesale business with the trade in 
the country. 

The nursery business in the neighborhood of 
London, to be carried on with success, must now 
be established on a different principle from what 
it was formerly; and, instead of the main object 
being to get business by keeping an extensive 
stock, and by travelling through the country toso- 
licit orders, it must be sought by having the arti- 
cles composing that stock true to their names, and 
by exhibiting specimens not only of fruits and 
flowers, but of all the more remarkable trees and 
shrubs, to gentlemen and country nurserymen who 
propose becoming purchasers. Facilities must al- 
so be given to young gardeners to acquire a greai- 
er knowledge of the articles grown and sold by 
nurserymen, than they have hitherto enjoyed; oth- 
erwise, how is it possible that they can order them 
after they have entered on situations as head gar- 
deners?: The London nursery men, in short, would 
do well to take a hint: from the horticultural and 
agricultural. exhibitions made by some of their 
brethren in Scotland. Mr. Forrest, who (as ob- 
served in a future page) has lately commenced 
nurseryman at Kensington, appears to us to have 
set out in a manner likely to be attended with sue- 
cess. In the first place, he undertakes, with the 
name of every plant, seed, or root, which he sends 
out, to add the authority for that name in the mzn- 
ner done by Messrs. Audibertof Tarascon. See- 
ondly, he intends having specimen plants of all 
the hardy trees and shrubs, and, as far as_pracll- 
cable, of all the fruit trees and fruit shrubs, which 
he sells. Thirdly, he intends, in every month ol 
the year, to exhibit in his shop gathered spect- 
mens, correctly named, ot the best {ruits, flowers, 
flowering plants, and culinary vegetables, which 
are in perfection at that particular season; 80 thal, 
by visiting Mr. Forrest’s shop, any person, though 
totally ignorant of the art of gardening, may be- 
come acquainted with every useful gardening p' 
duction which the open air of this country will al 
ford; and will know the season, or the different 
seasons, at which each production will arrive at 
perfection. Fourthly, he intends to have a ©” 
lection of garden implements, machines, utens' 
and articles used in gardening, foreign and oaget 
tic, both for show and for sale. This wé® . 
practice about a century ago, as may be see? nd 
the gardener’s calendars and nurserymen § wo 
logues published about that time; but the pract 
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has gradually been left off, and, in consequence, 
the sale of garden implements has fallen into the 
hands of iron-mongers and agricultural implement 
makers, to the injury of the young gardener, who 


has thus no opportunity of seeing any tools, but | 


those used in the garden where he is at work. 
Filthly, he proposes to have a library of reference 
of the best gardening and botanical works; and 
he intends to keep a small stock of all such works, 
and to sell them to working gardeners at very little 


more than the trade price. Sixthly, in the library | 


of reference he will place his own very complete 
hortus siccus, and collect specimens of seeds, fruits, 
cones, &c., of useful and ornamental trees and 
shrubs; and also specimens of woods, com- 
mencing with a copy of the holz bibliothek from 
Germany. And, lastly, he intends to devote a 
room to the use of young gardeners, either work- 
ing in his nursery, or elsewhere, for them to meet 
in to read, discuss, or otherwise to improve them- 
selves; the young men being at the expense of 
their own fire and candles, and paying a small sum 
er volume for the loan of books. 

Mr. Forrest will not be able to accomplish all 
these things at once; but such is his activity of 
wind, his ambition, and his perseverance, that, if 
health permits, we have no doubt he will carry the 
whole into effect, and that sooner than any other 
man we know. 

In no article sold by seedsmen has there been a 
greater increase of consumption, during the past 
year, than in that of bulbous roots, which are now 
imported trom Holland to more than double the 
extent to which they were seven years ago. Of 
all the lowering plants in existence, bulbs are the 
best adapted for small gardens, for street gardens, 
and for all gardens that are not under the care of a 
professed gardener. ‘They are desirable for street 
and suburban gardens, because they flower early 
inthe season; and gratify the citizen at a time 
when the distant country is less inviting than du- 
ring summer and autumn, when he may leave his 
town or suburban residence for a watering-place 
ora villa at some distance; and they are desirable 
to all gardens whatever, because they are certain, 
with httle or no care, of flowering well for the first 
year at least; and, with very little care, for several 
years in succession. The transactions between 
the London and American nurserymen and seeds- 
men continue greatly to increase; and we only re- 
gret that country gentlemen in Britain are not 
aware of the very low prices at which American 
(ree seeds may be purchased in London, and by 
which they might add some hundreds of new spe- 
cies to their collections, at a far cheaper rate than 
they could do by purchasing plants. The only 

iference between seeds and plants is that of time. 

he connexion petween British nurserymen and 
those in France and Germany is steadily on the 
inetease; and what wilt contribute to this perhaps 
more than any thing else is, the now greatly ex- 
tended cultivation of the English language in Ger- 
Many, and of the German in England. Conti- 
nental gardeners, and the sons of French, German, 
meta n hurserymen, are now very frequently 
: es with in this country, either on a visit, or 
- mediate business, or residing here for im- 

vement. In the course of the past year, the 
tte of Prince Metternich made a tour of up- 
len 7 two months through the different coun- 

England at his master’s expense (see p. 
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550;)- and Mr. Rosenthal, the son of a Vienna 
nurseryman, now resident in this country for his 
instruction, has visited a number of gardens and 
nurseries, not only in England, but in Scotlund 
and Ireland. A New York nurseryman has had 
his son for some years in Paris with M. Vilmorin; 
and the son of a London seedsman is now work- 
ing in a garden in the neighborhood of Paris. 
Mr. Booth of Hamburgh makes a commercial 
journey through Great Britain and Ireland every 
year. 

The condition of gardeners may, we think, be 
considered as improving rather than otherwise; 
partly from the great general prosperity of the coun- 
try, and partly from the increasing knowledge in 
gardening of the employers of gardeners: since 
nothing can be more certain than this, thatthe more 
a proprietor knows of gardening, the more anxious 
will he be to employ a first-rate;gardener; and this, 
too, whether his garden be large or small. Howe- 
ver paradoxical it may appear, it is, nevertheless, 
strictly true, that to manage a place of great extent 
does not require one whit more gardening skill than 
than tomanage a very small place, even one of a 
single rood; supposing the object to be to bring the 


gardening of both places to the highest degree of 


perfection. But to manage the large place, other 
qualities in the gardener are required, in addition 
to those of a knowledge of’ his art; such as fore- 
thought, unity of design in contriving work, and 
system and vigilance in the management of men, 
and in otherwise carrying work into execution. 
These are qualities totally distinct from a knowl- 
edge of cardening, and may, and often do, exist in 
an individual who is below mediocrity in his profes- 
sion; while, on the other hand, a man may bea 
first-rate cultivator, and yet below mediocrity in 
comprehensive views. and in a system of man- 
agement. When the beauties and enjoyments 
of gardening come to be duly appreciated by the 
employers of gardeners, those who have small 
places, of a quarter of an acre or less, will be just 
as anxious to have first-rate gardeners to manage 
these places, as those who have a walled-in gar- 
den, and pleasure-grounds of one hundred acres. 
For example, to make the most of our garden 
here at Bayswater, which, exclusively of a few 
square yards for culinary crops, is only fifty feet by 
one hundred and sixty feet, would require a man 
with just as much scientific and practical knowl- 
edge of gardening as Mr. Paxton, head garden- 
er to the Duke of Devonshire, who has, perhaps, 
2000 acres under his care; or as Mr. Marnock, cu- 
rator of the botanic garden at Sheffield, who has 
the management of one of the most extensive bo- 
tanical and horticultural establishments in the 
country; though, in these two last situations, high- 
er qualities of mind would require to be added, 
than could ever be’brought into use in taking care 
of our garden, in order to insure proper general 
management. Hence it follows, that, as a small 
garden requires as much gardening knowledge as a 
large one, all gardeners whatever ought to be 
highly educated and scientific men; and that all 





ought to have certificates as to their physiological 
and physical knowledge. ‘his will raise the gar- 


dener in the scale ofsociety; and, as the love of 
ardening and agriculture takes the place of the 


ove of dogs and horses in conntry gentleman, 





and the cultivation and improvement of a man’s 
own estate or farm, affords him a deeper intereat 
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than hunting or shooting, driving or gambling, | and the ‘Foricultural Magazine,’ by Mr. Mar. 


the enjoyments of gardening and farming will be 


more highly prized, and the professions of gar- ; 


dener and of farmer will be more respected. 
Whoever will give himself the trouble of com- 
paring what passes at the meetings and exhibi- 
tions of the provincial horticultural societies with 
what was transacted at similar meetings ten years 
ago, will be convinced that such a change is gra- 
dually taking place. 


Obituary.—A mong the eminent men connected | 


with botany and gardening who have died in the 
course of the year, are the celebrated Jussieu, the 
founder of the riatural system of botany; Deleuze 
the historian of the introduction of ornamental 
aaa into European gardens; Richard Cunning- 

am, the colonial botanist at Sydney; and Dr. 
Hosack of New York, the founder of the Elgin 
Botanic Garden, in the neighborhood of that city. 
Besides these, we have lost Sir John Sinclair, one 
of the greatest agricultural and economical writers 
that has ever appeared, and an active-minded and 
benevolent man; and the Rev. Henty Berry, pro- 
prietor and editor of the ‘British Farmer’s Ma- 
gazine, and an excellent judge of live stock. 
Among the practical gardeners who have died 
during the last year may be mentioned, Mr. Mal- 


colm, Mr. Young of Epsom, and Mr. Falla of 


Gateshead, all eminent nurserymen. Some fur- 
ther particulars respecting the death of the la- 
mented Douglas, proposals for erecting a monu- 


ment to his memory, and a biographical notice of 


him in three languages, will be found in the pre- 
sent volume. e ate happy to find that the in- 
tention of erecting a monument to the memory 
of this botanical collector, to whom gardening and 
botany are so much indebted, has excited the sym- 
gethy of gardeners both at home and abroad. 

o very large sum will be raised; because the 
subscriptions, though numerous, are limited to 


very small sums; and it is not to be supposed that 
the same exertions will be made to erect a monu- 
ment, as would have been done if Douglashad lefta 
wife and family to be provided for, or, indeed, any 


one dependent on him. Enough, however, wiil 


be collected to show the respect in which his 
mémory is held; and to do this has been our great 
object in furthering the subscription, both at home 
and abroad, to the utmost of our power. It is 
highly gratifying to us to observe the spirit with 
which this subscription has been entered into at 


Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and Gottingen. (See ‘4n- 
ales de F'romont,’ and Otto’s ‘Garten Zeitung,’ 
vol. iii. p. 294.) 


Garden Literature.—A work on landscape-gar- 
dening, by Prince Puckler Muskau, from which 


we have given copious extracts, contains some 


remarks which may be useful in Germany; but 
deficient in every thing 


the work is striking! 
that relates to fundamental principles which 
would be of universal application. Dennis’s 
*Landscape- Gardener’ is written with great care- 
lessness, considering that its author is a clergy- 
man, and is of little value in either a scientific or a 
practical point of view. The best agricultural 
work which has appeared in the course of the 
year is Lawson’s ‘4griculturist’s Manual,’ which 
every A pact wy who acts as a farmer or land 
‘steward ought to procure. Two new botanical 
periodicals have been commenced, viz: the ‘Bir- 
mingham Botanic Garden’ and the ‘Botanist > 








nock of Sheffield, adds another to the number of 
provincial magazines already in exisience. The 
excellent work of Mr. Royle, on the ‘Botany o 

the Himalayan Mountains,’ §c., of which nine 
parts have already appeared, and will be comple 

ted with the tenth part, atthe end of the year, Of 
the foreign garden literature, it may be sufficient to 
observe, that with the exception of a work on fruit 
trees by Van Mons, and Otto’s‘Garien Zeitung’ 
there have been very few books published, either 
in France or Germany, that are not mainly made 
up of translations; or, asin the case of the ‘4meri- 
can Gardener's Magazine,’ of verbatim copies of 
articles from English books. 


Rural improvement generally. 


Agriculture is certainly in a prosperous state in 
Scotland ; and from the increasing intercourse be- 
tween the influential encouragers of agriculture 
in England and the first agriculturists of the north, 
great improvements may be anticipated through- 
out. both countries. * 

The observations on the subject of agricultural 
improvements, by Mr. Shaw Le Fevre, quoted in 
a future page, under general notices, are remarka- 
ble for taking a new and masterly view of what is 
called agricultural distress, and showing that the 
only permanent remedy for that distress must be 





* Mr. Handley, well known for his exertions, with 
a view to promote the employment of steam in culti- 
vating the soil, in a speech made at the public dinnner 
of the Highland Society of Scotland, in October last, 
adverting to the present state of agriculture in Eng- 
land, expressed a wish that a “public body like the 
Highland Society of Scotland existed there, to stimu- 
late the activity of the farmers, and take the lead in 
improvement.” He hinted, and the ‘Scotsman,’ from 
which we quote, adds, he “‘might have stated in the 
broadest terms, that such an institution would do more 
good to the landed interest than ~~ parliamentary 
committees. The value of the Highland Society 1s 
not to be measured by the premiums it bestows, or the 
immediate effects of its patronage; but by the spirit of 
improvement which it spreads abroad, and the activity 
it gives to the circulation of useful ideas among a class 
of men whose situation renders them, in most countries, 
the slaves of prejudice and routine. So rapid and ea- 
sy have the means of communication now become in 
Scotland, and so numerous are the intelligent active 
minds stationed in every quarter of the country, that 
any useful discovery, in husbandry or the kindred arts, 
will find its way from Maidenkirk to John o’ Groat'’s, 
in half as many months as it. would have required years 
at the end of the American war. It is a striking fact, 
in illustration of the want of a great institution of this 
kind in the south, that every year new inventions ap- 
= to agriculture are sent from various parts of 

ngland, to the Highland Society, as the best means of 
bringing their merits into notice. If Mr. Handley’s 
:entiments are shared by his countrymen generally, 
the want may, perhaps, soon be supplied; and, if the 
attempt is made, there is one piece of counsel we 
would tender to the parties concerned in it: itis, to fol- 
low the example of the Highland Society, in carefully 
excluding, not only all political topics, but all theore 
cal questions upon which a division of opinion exis's 
Had the Highland Society engaged in discussions abou 
the wisdom of the corn laws, or the propriety of abo~ 
ishing the malt tax, it would soon have made one a 
of the people its enemies, and its utility would ha a 
been at anend. The improvement of agriculture, if 
an art, presents an ample field for the emplete sco 
its funds, and to this it wisely devotes itself.” ( 
man, Oct I2. 1836.) 
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fund among the farmers themselves. The em- 
ployment of steam in agriculture seems to be no 
iongera chimera, as it was thought to be at the 
ime when we first mentioned the subject in our 
hird volume. We refer to the article “ploughing 
by steam,” p. 488.; and to various subsequent 
paragraphs on the subject in this volume. The ed- 
yor of the ‘Scotsman’ truly observes that, ‘if even | 
half the advantages of the steam plough are real- 
ized, some millions of acres of bog in Scotland 
will be reclaimed, and the arable surface of that 
country doubled; and- we have seen in p. 489, 
that abont 3,000,000 of acres would be added to 
the arable surface of Ireland.” ; 

The important uses of the Deanston subsoil 
plough (see p. 1808, fig. 1187, of the ‘ First 4d- 
ditional Supplement’ to our ‘Encyclopedia of Ag- 
riculture,’ cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
minds of gardeners as well as farmers; because 
loosening the subsoil, without bringing itto the 
surtace, is fully important to gardeners, especially 
in arboriculture, as it is to farmers in agriculture. * 

Another agricultural improvement, perhaps of 
equal importance to the use of the subsoil plough, 





p. 448., and given at length in the ‘First Addi- 
tional Supplement’ to our ‘Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture,’ p. 1347. 

The greatest agricultural novelty of the past 
year is the cultivation of beet for the purpose of 
manufacturing sugar. We refer toa paragraph 
on this. subject in a future page; and, also, to an 
article in the British Farmer’s Magazine tor Oct. 
(1836 vol. x. p. 369.) We cannot conceive it 
possible that this manufacture should answer in 
any country where there is a trade in the sugar of 
tropical climates, subject to only a moderate duty; 
but more especially in this country, where, we 
should think, there is not a sufficiency of solar 
light and heat to produce a maximum of sugar in 
any plant whatever. Itis possible, however, that 
we.may be mistaken in this supposition, since it 
is alleged that more sugar is produced froma giv- 
en qnantitity of beet-root grown in the temperate 
paris of France, than in that grown in the warm- 
er provinces of that country; and since we know 
that the cultivation of the beet, as a sugar plant, 
has been tried in the Isle of France, and turned 





is the system of thorough under-draining adopted 
in Scotland. ‘This system will be found described 
in the * Quarterly Journalof Agriculture,’ vol. vi. 
p. 325, and 515.; and also, in a concise and mas- 
erly manner, in Mr. Le Fevre’s ‘Report.’ To Mr. 
\mith of Deanston, is also due the invention of this 
improved mode of effectually draining land; and 
his plan will be found noticed in our ninth volume, 


* To show how well the use of the Deanston plough 
isunderstood by Mr. Shaw Le Fevre, we quote his 
own words—*Smith’s subsoil plongh is a nécessary 
accompaniment to draining; and, when that is done 
eilectively, it seems calculated to render the most ste- 
rile and unproductive soil fertile and profitable. There 
sno difficulty more fatal to the practical farmer than 
that of cultivating a thin shallow soil with a stitf reten- 
live subsoil. Whatever pains may be taken with the 
tillage of the former, however expensive the dressing 
which may be used in its cuitivation, the nature of the 
‘ubsoil will always counteract its beneficial effects. 
Many persons have endeavored, by trenching, to obvi- 
ate this difficulty; but, where the subsoil is of that ste- 
rile nature which requires exposure to the atmosphere 
‘oralong period to make it productive, few farmers 
ave been found bold enough to repeat the experiment. 
Mr Smith’s most ingenious invention, by breaking the 
‘ubsoil without bringing it to the surface, renders it 
Pervious both to air and water. The same chemical 
‘hanges which take place in a fallow, owing to its ex- 
ata: to the action of the wind and rain, are thus 
ate into operation in the subsoil, whilst the surface 
h sin the ordinary course of cropping; and when, 
oa a few years, by a greater depth of ploughing, the 
. ‘oil is mixed with the upper soil, it is found to be so 

npletely changed in its nature as to be capable of 
Ming every kind of corn. 

: he advantages of this system of husbandry are so 
parent, that no farmer will be at a loss to appreciate 
. nerit of the invention. I believe it to be quite as 
Say: an iinprovement in the management of clay 
vit on introduction of the turnip system has been 
hehe “rence to light soils; and, as the experiment 
a - tried for twelve years, and with uniform suc- 
thos saint but anticipate its ultimate ——e in 
ie a rape of England where, from the cold reten- 
nl rend the soil, the greatest extent of agricultu- 
neaned has hitherto prevailed, and where draining 
+ lal to aouve the soil in a state of cultivation.” 

on the present State of Agricul- 





out far from satisfactory. While this is passing 
through the press, we find that the French have 
succeeded in procuring potash from beet, in the 
proportion of one sixth part to that of the sugar 
which the root yields. 
The exhibitions of agricultural and horticultu- 
iral produce, by the seedsmen of Edinburgh, Stirl- 
ing, and Perth, are continued, as usual, with the 
|same successful results; and the ‘Highland Soci- 
‘ety,’ who hold their exhibitions in different parts 
‘of Scotland, had, this year, the one before men- 
tioned in the month of October, at Perth, which 
|was remarkably well attended by the practical 
farmers of that district, and by many proprietors 
from different parts of Scotland, and also from 
England. The partial failure of the potato crop, 
for three successive years, in many parts of’ Scot- 
land, and also in several districts both of England 
and Ireland, has called forth various remedies; the 
most rational of which appears to us to be, that of 
burying the tubers intended for sets in thin layers, 
mixed with soil, in a cool cellar, or in thoroughly 
drained soil, in the open air, where they will be 
kept plump, till wanted to be cut intosets. Tak- 
ing up the tubers before they are quite ripe, and 
exposing them, thinly strewed on the ground, to 
the action of the atmosphere, will be found a use- 
ful adjunct to this practice. After the tubers are 
cut into sets, care should. be taken never to let 
them lie together in such quantities as to endan- 
ger their heating. The supposition of insects be- 
ing a cause of failure of the sets, and, also, that the 
kinds and varieties in cultivation are worn out, 
appear to us alike unsupported by facts. Insects 
seldom attack either plants or animals till they are 
in a state of disease or decay; and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that healthy sets from a healthy 
potato, of any given variety, or healthy cuttings 
of any healthy vanety of willow, poplar, or vine, 





time. 

The most curious piece of agricultural quacke- 
ry, which has occured during the past year is, 
the success which has attended the sale of the 
seed of the variety of borecole called the cow 
cabbage, which has been brought forward under 
the highly sounding name of the ‘ Waterloo Cesa- 
rean evergreen cow cabbage.”’ (See p. 441.) 





will not produce healthy plants to the end of" 
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In agricultural science, the only point that we 
can recollect worthy of notice, that has occurred 
during the past year, is the advancement of the 

rinciple, by the American agricultural writer, 
Mr. Ruffin, that no soil whatever will continue 
fertile, for any length of time, that does not con- 
tain calcareous matter. This, we believe, was 
never distinctly stated as a principle by Kirwan, 
Chaptal, Davy, or any other European chemist or 
agriculturist. We refer to the review of Mr. 
Ruffin’s book, in p. 156.; and those who wish to 
peruse his work entire will find it copied in vols. 
viii. and ix. of the ‘British Farmer's Magazine,’ 
where it is given as a series of original communi- 
cations to that periodical! New agricultural 
machines are every year coming into notice, and 
others every year falling into disuse. Such, we 
may readily anticipate, will be the fate of the mill 
for chopping turf, noticed in a future page, which 
affords a fine example -of the application of main 
force, instead of skill, in the improvement of agri- 
cu:ture. A syphon to facilitate the milking of 
cows has been patronized by the ‘Society of 
Arts;? and may, probably, lead to some useful 
purpose. At the meeting of the ‘Highland Soci- 
ety of Scotland,’ at their great agricultural show, 
held at Perth, on October 7, a trial was made of 
two reaping machines; the one the invention of 
Mr. Smith of Deanston, and the other of our 
correspondent, Mr. Bell. Mr. Bell’s machine 
clips, by means of fourteen pairs of scissors (see 
the ‘engravings and description of this machine 
in vol. vi. p. 296) ; and Mr. Smith’s cuts, or mows, 
by means of a circular plate with a sharp edge. 
(See the description and engraving of this ma- 
chine in our ‘Encyclopedia of Agriculture,’ sec- 
ond edition, p. 422.) Both these machines seem 
to answer; but which is the most likely to come 
into general use, does not appear from the report 
of their trial. A gentleman who was present. 
however, M. Rosenthal of Vienna, now in Lon- 
don, informs us that Mr. Bell’s machine did deci- 
dedly the most, and the best work. (See the 
‘Constitutional, and Perthshire Agricultural and 
General Advertiser,’ for October 8.) An eco- 
nomical mode of forming furrow-drains, and of 
making draining tiles of peat, will be found in the 
‘Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,’ for Septem- 
ber last (vol. vii. pp. 244. 256). 

Rural Architecture is makjng considerable pro- 
gress in every part of the country; and the ‘High- 
land Society of Scotland’ have lately adopted an 
admirable mode of improving both cottage archi- 
tecture and cottage gardening; viz. that of offer- 
ing premiums for the neatest cottages and the best 
kept gardens; and limiting the competition to par- 
ticular districts, and even, in some instances, to 
particular parishes. This mode of making the 
competition for premiums local, deserves the par- 
ticular attention of all societies the object of which 
is rural improvement; and it shows the much 
greater advantages to be derived from provincial 
societies of every kind, than from central societies 
alone, however wealthy and powerful the latter 
may be, This is admirably illustrated both in the 
case of the provincial horticultural societies, and 
in that of the ‘Highland Society.” What effort of § 
the ‘London Horticultural Society,’ for example, 
could have produced the results which we see in 
Cornwall, Jersey, Yorkshire, and a hundred other 
places more or less remote from the metropolis ? 





—— 
The ‘Highland Society,’ for several years hag of. 
fered premiums for improvements in cottages; by; 
as the competition extended to the whole of Scot, 
land, it produced no result; for’a competitor jp 
those places where cottage-building was jp , 
backward state, though he might produce a fx 
better cottage than any of those in his vicinity 
might yet find his cottage as far behind those i, 
another district, as it was in advance of thos 
around it. A great improvement in agriculture 
and in rural matters generally, has taken place in 
Scotland since the ‘Highland Society’ have adopt. 
ed the plan of holding their shows in differen: 
parts of the country; and this. has taken place 
precisely on the principle above mentioned; viz, 
that of stimulating locally, one part at a time, as 
well as in endeavoring to stimulate the whole coup- 
try at once. 

The improvement of furniture, domestic uten. 
sils, and clothing is still kept in view by the gov. 
ernment; and a ‘Report of the Committee of Arts 
and Manufactures,’ forming a thick folio volume, 
with illustrative plates, has just been published, 
A summary of this ‘Report’ will be found in the 
‘Architectural Magazine,’ for December, 1836, 
A gardener would not expect to find much in this 
‘Report’ that would be of any direct use to him; 
but in this he will be mistaken. In vol. iii. p. 250, 
of this Magazine will be found an article compiled 
by us from a lecture given by Mr. Reinagle at the 
‘Royal Institution,’ “On the Original Beauty of 
Lines and Forms,” which will, we think, be al- 
lowed to be extremely interesting and valuable to 
any gardener who professes to Jay out grounds, 
Now, in the ‘Report’ relerred to (p. 51—53.) Mr. 
Reinagle has given the essence of his system, 
illustrated with figures. 

Railroads.—The number of railroads and com- 
mon roads, in progress or projected, cannot fail to 
have a wonderful influence on the general in- 
provement and prosperity of the country for ma- 
ny years to come. ‘The grand and characteristic 
effect of railroads is that of equalization. Not 
only willthe value of landed property be render- 
ed comparatively the same every where; but the 
comforts and enjoyments of each particular clas 
of society will be comparatively raised to the same 
level. An immediate effect of the completion 0! 
every line of railroad will be, the erection along 
its margin of numerous villas; and thus rural 
architecture and landscape-gardening will be call- 
ed into exercise, and displayed to advantag’ 
The prosperity of the country, it is now general) 
acknowledged, has been promoted by the wort 
ing of the ‘New Poor Law;’ and we look let 
ward to the establishment of a rural police a4 
beneficial public measure. 

An improvement which, 


we think, would be 
second only to that of the railroads, and belor 


them, as far as gardeners are concerned, Wl 


be the equalization of the slopes of’ public owt 
a subject on which we have already said mu¢ 1 
different volumes of this ‘Magazine.’ (See hill 
vii. p. 450, and vol. xi. p.627.) Were tr 4 
roads reduced, so that no part of their -" ac 
were steeper than the steepest parts of the Hoy 
head road, viz. one in thirty-six, it would | 7 
easy for three persons to travel from one po!” ~ 
another in a gig, or any two-wheeled rer 
with one horse, as it is now with a four-w ‘oul 
carriage and a couple of horses. This ¥ 
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oreatly facilitate gardeners in visiting one another; 
sad would enable many, who now seldom leave 
their own neighborhood, or see only those gar- 
jens, which they can approach by stage-coaches, 
io inspect the principal gardens throughout the 
country. This they cannot do by travelling by 
sage-coaches alone, because many of the first- 
mate gardens are situated ata distance (too far for 
walking) from the main roads. We have often 
had occasion to regret the loss which foreign gar- 
jener.s who have come over to this country solely 
fr the purpose of visiting our gardens, have sus- 
tained from this circumstance; it being a well- 
known fact that a person may be conveyed fifty 
miles on a stage-coach along a main road, for 
less than he can go five miles in a post-chase, or 
inagig,on across road. Another improvement, 
which would greatly facilitate the travelling of the 
working classes, including both artizans and ar- 
tists, would be the removal of all turnpike-gates, 
and the taking off the present heavy tax on stage- 
coaches and gigs, and on horses drawing in them. 
Siage-coaches and gigs are the carriages of the 
middle and working classes; and by means of 
them nearly all the important business of the 
country is transacted. Let the taxes, therefore, 
be removed from them, and placed on the post- 
chaises, and other carriages of the wealthy. An- 
other improvement which we should like to see 
take place, is the increased stability of every de- 
scription of public carriages by widening them, 
aid allowing no luggage whatever to be placed 
on the roof, or even above the level of the axle- 
tree. There ought, also, to be a law to regulate 
the number of outside passengers, the rate of 
inving, and the length of stages, so as to lessen 
the great number of coach accidents which annu- 
allyoceur. (See an excellent article on this sub- 
ject in the “‘Scotsman,’ October 12, 1836.) 


Gardening and rural improvement in foreign 
countries. 


In France, in the ‘Jardin des Plantes,’ a new 
palm-house has been completed, and the hot- 
louses in that establishment generally have been 
altered and improved. The new variety of mul- 
verry, morus multicaulis (see ‘Arboretum et Fru- 
licetum Britannicum,’ art. morus) has been late- 
ly extensively propagated by the nurserymen, 
both lor planting in France, and for exportation to 
America and other countries. The maclura has 
‘pened fruit at Lyons and Marseilles; and the 
taves have been employed to feed the silk-worm 
in the latter place. Young plants of the Salisbu- 
ia have been raised from. fruit produced in the 
‘eighborhood of Montpelier. All these facts will 

ound in detail, at more length, in their appro- 
priate departments in this Magazine. (See ‘Fo- 
‘tign Notices,’ in the tavle of contents.) 

olland, in consequence of the increased com- 
netce in bulbus roots, and the quantity of mel- 
a grapes, and other fruit grown in that coun- 
a and sent annually to the London and Brighton 

‘kets, may, we conclude, be considered as pros- 
tay it @ gardening point of view. The cele- 
oe Botanic garden at Leyden, is still carefully 
UP) 88 appears by Professor Reinwardt’s let- 

Sina future page. 25 
an belgium, we understand, few horticultural 

ovements are going forward; and we regret 

‘o learn that the botanical and horticultural 


garden at Brussels, is still suffering from want 
of funds. Gardening seems rather in a more pros- 
perous state in the neighborhood of Ghent, where 
our correspondent, Mr. Maddison, informs us, a 
hall for horticultural exhibitions has been erected. 
A valuable communication from Mr. Maddison, 
on this subject, will appear in our succeeding vol- 
ume. 

Germany.-—-A number of plants, new to the 
gardens of Vienna, have been sent thither from 
Swan river, and from the south coast of New Hol- 
land, by Baron Higel. just returned from a sci- 
entific voyage to the East Indies and New Hol- 
land; and Prince Metternich’s gardener has, also, 
introduced several new species, which he carried 
with him from England. (See ‘Otto’s Garten- 
Zeitung,’ vol.iv. p. 199.) ‘The grand centre of 
landscape-gardening and architectural improve- 
ments, in Germany, continues to be Munich, 
where the English garden has recently under- 
gone various changes, and an [onic temple has 
been raised on the summit of an artificial mount, 
and finished interiorly with polychromic, or many 
colored, paintings. ‘This new and singular mode 
of interior finishing is at present engaging the at- 
tention of architects throughout Europe. Itseems 
a revival of an art practised by the ancient Greeks 
on, and within their temples, and continued 
through the dark ages, by painting the ceilings of 
cathedrals and,churches with blue, and varying the 
surface with golden stars, the sun, moon, and other 
figures, and also by the stained glass of church 
windows, and the illuminated missalsof the church. 
A detailed account of the process will be found in 
the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,’ for October, 
1836; in the ‘7Z'ransactions of the Institution of 
British Architects,’ vol. i., and in the ‘Architec- 
tural Magazine,’ vol. iv. A splendid new coun- 
try house has been built by W. Von Marenholtz, 
at Wilhemsburg, near Brunswick (see ‘/4rchi- 
tectural Magazine,’ vol. ili.); but we have heard 
nothing respecting its gardens. 

The botanical garden at Berlin is acknowledged 
to be the firstin Germany. A correspondent (ap- 
parently G. Bentham, esq., secretary to the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society) of the ‘Companion to 
the Botanical Magazine,’ writing, in August last, 
says of this garden, that it is, he believes, ‘still 
the most important in Germany in the number of 
species, trees excepted, in which respect the Vien- 
na garden excels.” ‘Californian plants,” he 
adds, ‘thrive remarkably well init.” Speaking 
of the Hamburgh botanic garden, the same wri- 
ter observes, that, “‘in point of situation, it is, next 
to Edinburgh, the most beautiful one I know. It 
occupies about sixty English acres, of which the 
greater part is on the old outer ramparts of the 
town, planted with a+ good deal of taste. The 
oldtown ditch is here broad, and the water clear. 
The walks and plantations come down to the wa- 
ter’s edge; and on the opposite side, the bank is 
laid out as a promenade, with flower-beds, shrubs, 
and plantations that conceal all the town, except 
the end of a very handsome new street, which, 
from several parts of the garden, looks like a fine 
chateau in an extensive park. The whole cir- 
cuit of the ancient rampart of Hambugh is, in the 
same manuer, converted into promenades, full of 
flower-beds and of flowering shrubs, neatly kept, 
and perfectly open to the high road; which has a 





beautiful eflect, especially near the large lake call- 
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ed the Alster. In a purely botanical point of 
view, the garden is chiefly rich in Cape plants, in- 
troduced by M. Ecklon, with a fair proportion of 
the Chilian and other new things, which have 
been much raised, of late, in German gardens; 
several very interesting Californian plants from 
the Petersburgh garden, and the ordinary quan- 
tum of ill-named, ili-defined garden species, which 
infest continental, and especially German, bo- | 
tanic gardens. Amongst the Cape plants, the | 
most curious are the palms, introduced by Ecklon, 
and published by Professor Lehmann, under the 
name of rakathia. ‘There are six or seven spe- 
cies, chiefly in small specimens; but, amongst 
those received last December, there are two or 
three, above eight feet high, that are now shoot- 
ing leaves trom thetop. There is also a very ex- 
tensive collection, lately introduced, of medicinal | 
plants. ‘The whole is kept up at the expense of’ 
the state or town of Hamburgh, and is open to | 
the public, nominally, on certain days, at certain 
hours; but, really, all day, and every day, with- 
out fee or payment. It is under the immediate 
arrangement of an active and intelligent curator, 
M. Ohlendrofl, and under the general superin- 
tendence of the professor of botany, Dr. Leh- 
mann.” (‘Companion to the Botanical Magazine,’ 
vol. ii p. 74.) 

Booth’s Nursery, at Floetbeck, near Hamburgh, 
the same writer observes, continues to be the first 
in Germany, and has received extensive additions 
since | last saw it, especially in the houses. It 
contains, altogether, 105 English acres at Floet- 
beck, and ten more at some distance. I was 
ssurprised to hear from Mr. Booth, that a great 
part of his commerce is now with America. ‘This 
nursery is, however, also the great entrepot of the 
mureery commerce between Germany and Eng- 
land (‘Companion to the Botanical Magazine,’ 
vol. il. p. 75.) 

Denmark, Sweden and Norway.—A very in- 
teresting work has lately been published on Nor- 
‘way, entitled the ‘Journal of a Residence’ there, by 
Mr. Laing; but, as the subject of it belongs more 
‘to agriculture and to general «provement, than to 
gardening, we shall pass it over, strongly recom- 
mending its perusal, as a work full of practical in- 
formation, and of liberal and benevolent views. 
Some curious extracts from it, on the subject of 
the uses of the pine and fir tribe, will be found in 
our ‘Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum.’ 

Russia.—It is in conteniplation to erect a splen- 
did palm-house in the Imperial Botanic Garden at 
St. Petersburgh; and Dr. Fischer, the director of 
that garden, has been some months in England, 
for the purpose of inspecting the different modes 
of construction, and of heating. We understand 
that Mr. Kewley is like to be employed ‘for the 
latter purpose. A railroad is forming from the 
very centre of St. Petersburgh to the village 
Tzarskojeselo, and continued to the great park of 
Pawlowzk, of which details will be found in the 
“ Architectural Magazine.’ An agricultural school 
has been founded by the government in the pro- 
vince of Mohiloff, which will be found noticed in 
our succeeding volume. 

In Poland, we have been agreeably surprised, 
during the past year, with the account of Count 
Wodzitzcki’s arboretum, at Cracow, which has 
been established upwards of twenty years, and 








of which details will be found in our succeeding 
volume. 


—— 

From Switzerland we have received some po 
tices of remarkable trees, by Mr. Strutt, the emj. 
nent artist, wholately resided there; and we leary 
from other sources, the botanic garden of Gene. 
va, is in its usual state. The paper, by \j 
Adolphe de Candolie, on the ligneous flora of 
Switzerland, given in this volume, will be rea 
with interest. 

From Italy we have received some most inter. 
esting cominunications, from our highly scientific 
and intelligent correspondent, Signor G. Manet) 
which will be found under their appropriate heads. 
There can be no question that gardening jis jp q 
prosperous state in Lombardy. In the kingdon, 
of Naples, we are informed by an English gey. 
tleman, who has resided there many years, that 
very great general improvement has taken place, 
in cosequence of excellent Macadamized roais 
having been formed all through the interior of the 
country. It is now practicable, in the kingdon 
of Naples, to live in a country house apart from 
a village or a town; which was not the case ti 
these roads were formed, and the banditti either 


employed on them, or deterred from pursuiny 


their avocations, by the facility these roads afford 
of detection. It is difficult for a native of Britain, 
in the present day, to form an idea of the great 
additional comfort which such astate of things 
must be to the owners of property in the south of 
Italy. Krom Signor Manetti we have received, 
this autumn, a quantity of seeds of the Lombur- 
dy poplar, which we have distributed; and, if’ they 
should vegetate, and plants should be raised trom 
them, there will doubtless be found among ihem, 
the female, which has not hitherto been inir- 
duced ; the Earl of Rochford, in 1758, having 
only brought ‘over cuttings of the male plant. 
On the state of gardening in Spain, Portugal, 
Sardinia, Greece, the: Ionian Isles, Malta, ii- 
raltar, and other parts of Europe, we have noth- 
ing to state. Itis gratifying to find at Gibraltar 
a descendant from the amily of Andrew Heron 
of Bargally, as noticed in a future page, imbued 
with the same taste as that eminent botanist and 
horticulturist, and cultivating there ‘florists’ tlow- 
ers,” pelargoniums, and other cape shrubs, with 
the plantain of the tropics, and the raspberry 0! 
the north of Europe, all in the same garden. 
From Africa and Asia, we are without garden- 
ing news; unless jt may be considered as belong- 
ing to this ‘head, that plants, in boxes covered 
with glass, and hermetically closed, have arrive! 
safely, with all the plants-alive, at Calcutta, !rom 
London ; and at Messrs. Loddiges’s, Londo, 
from Dr. Wallich, at Calcutta. (See p. 263.) 
The discovery of the tea plant in Assam, in gre! 
abundance, was announced in our preceding ‘0 
ume; and, as we have since learned that this in 
mense tract of country abounds in botanical riches; 
we hope it may be found to contain many plants 
which are likely to’ prove hardy, or hall-hatiy 


in the temperate climates of Europe and North 
th 


America, 
In North America, gardening, in common wi 
every other description of rura improvement," 
making rapid progress. Two — ext i 
sively devoted to gardening, are published, 0"¢ ” 
Philadelphia, the other at Boston; and, as W¢ ‘ 
live they have both reached a second volume, ¥° 
may consider them as established. In these oe 
zines, accounts are given of the improveme 
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made in the country seats of several men of 
wealth, and of various extensive ranges of glass, 
heated by hot water; and including all the mod- 
ern European improvements. We refer to the 
other articles headed ‘North America,’ under our 
‘Foreign Notices.’ 


From the British West India Islands a new 


have had no accounts lately of the progress of 
garden cultivation in that quarter; though, hap- 
pilys the new law respecting the emancipation of 
the slaves is said to work well. 

From South dmerica Mr. Matthews continues 
to send home splendid specimens; and the ‘Hor- 
ticultural Society’ of London, have lately sent to 
Mexico a zealous young naturalist, M. Hartweg, 
who will probably penetrate into Colombia. En- 
gravings of some new species of pines and firs, 
brought from Brazil and Mexico by Dr. Coulter, 
are about to be published by Mr. Lambert. 

Australia has lost the curator of the Sydney 
Botanic Garden, Mr. Richard Cunnigham; and a 
notice of the distressing manner in which he met 
his death, will be found in a preceding page. Mr. 
Allan Cunningham, the brother of the deceased, 
has been appointed his successor, and sailed from 
Loudon, in October last. From the new colony 
established in Southern Australia, much is expect- 
ed, in consequence of the adoption of the new 
principle of concentration; by which means, in a 
very short period, a distant colony may be made 
to unite all the essential advantages of an old 
country with those of a new one. ‘This principle 
consists in government assuming the prorietor- 
ship of the land, and allowing no person to settle 
who does not become a purchaser, or an occupier 
ata fixed rent, and show that he has sufficient cap- 
ital to bring what he purchases or hires into pro- 
percultivation. Itis easy to conceive that the ap- 
plication to this principle will have a tendency to 
produce a great number of small estates, all lying 
hear together, and within easy distance of a town 
occupied by tradesmen and laborers, who will 
supply the wants of’ the agriculturists, in return 
lor a portion of the produce of their farms. In such 
acolony, it will be long before there can be any 
overgrown estates; and it may probably grow up 
asecond Norway, where every head of a family, 
among the rural population, is an owner of land, 
which he cultivates himself. A namber of’ port- 
able houses, such as those figured and described 
in our ‘Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa 
Architecture,’ p.251.; a portable school and church; 
and a portable banking-house, of’ two stories ; 

ave been constructed at London, and sent out to 
thiseolony, for the conveniance of the first settlers. 
Mr. Allen, an early correspondent of this ‘Maga- 
Zine,’ has gone out as a nurseryman and garden 
architect; and we have already seen, in a South 

ustralian newspaper, one of his advertisments, 
ollering his services in laying out and planting 
_— gardens. From the latitude of Southern 
. mp we should expect the climate to be 
rai analogous to that of Van Diemen’s Land, 
wie 0 that of Sydney; and, consequently, that 

"ll be found better adapted for the health of 

7 emigrants, and for the growth of British 
Moluctions. ‘The great article of export from 
pralia to Europe continues to be wool; but it is 
s"'Y probable that, at no great distance of’ time, 








¢ : . : . 
7 i; eilk will be added. Wine and oil uray 
Ul. V—64 





doubtless be produced there in sufficient abunt 
dance for home consumption, if not for exportien- 





HIGH PRICES OF DURHAM CATTLE, 


[The following statement, (from the Chillicothe Ga- 


: | zette,) appears to us not so much an evidence of judi- 
orchideous plant is occasionally received; but we | >) app J 


cious and valuable improvements in stock farming, as 
an indication of the commencement of a speculating 
cattle-mania in this country, which will be at least equal 
in violence and effect to the merino-mania which raged 
about twenty-five years ago, and the high-blooded- 
horse-mania, which is raging in Virginia now. 

The allusion to a “‘sham sale,”’ below, has reference 
to an account of a sale of 50 head of short-horned cattle, 
which has recently been published in half the papers 
of the United States, and will be copied into the other 
half. That report is pronounced by the same paper to 
be false in sundry particulars—and it attempts an expla- 
nation of the mis-statements, which is any thing but 
satisfactory, and therefore not worth repeating here.] 


‘Seventeen head of improved short-horned cat- 
tle, belonging to the Ohio Company, being mosilv 
of this year’s importation and the produce of 
others, took place at the Sugar-Grove in this town 
on Tuesday last, [Oct. 24.] The attendance was 
numerous, comprising a larger number of actual 
bidders than the previous sale. Among the indi- 
viduals present who are pre-eminently noted for 
their agricultural enterprise, were Governor Vance 
Ex-Governor Trimble, the Messrs. Renick, Mr, 
Sullivant, and indeed nearly all of’ the large farm- 
ers of this valley and the adjacent country. The 
bidding was consequently very spirited, and the 
prices obtained for the cattle plainly show, that the 
kind of stock sold, is rapidly advancing in public 
estimation. By the following list from the auc- 
tioneer’s book, our brethren of the press will dis- 
cover, that the cattle enumerated were even more 
highly valued than those of the sham sale they 
were of late parading in their columns, copied 
from the Cincinnati Gazette. 


Bulls. 
Acmon, 3 years 8 months, M. L. Sullivant & 
Co., Columbus, $2,500 
Comet Halley, 5 years, George Renick & Co., 


Chillicothe, $2,500 
Hazlewood, 1 year6 months, Allen ‘Trimble 


and R. R. Seymour, | $700 
Bouncer, 1 year 7 months, John Walke, Pick- 
away county, Ohio, $453 
Powhatan, 1 year 19 days, Harness Renick, 
Pickaway county, Ohio, $500 
Santa Anna, 3 months 21 days, Joseph C. Vance, 
Ohio county, Va., $425 
Cows. 


Flora, 7 years 6 months, M. L. Sullivant, Co- 
lumbues, $1,300 
Matilda, 6 years 6 months, Allen Trimble, 
Highland county, Ohio, & 1,220 
Fidella, 7 months 18 days, Allen Trimble, 
Highland county, Ohio, $610 
Elizabeth (and calt,) 5 years, J. & Wim. Vance, 
Champaign county, Ohio, $1,450 
Charlotte, 4 years 7 months, Joseph G. White, 
Ross county, Ohio, $630 
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Arabella (and calf,;) 3 years 7 months, $1,200 
Blush, 2 years 9 months, $1,015 
Emily, 2 years8 months, $875 
Victoress, 1 year 9 months, $700 


THE MARL OF VIRGINIA NOW IN USE IN 
CONNECTICUT. 


In the October No. of Silliman’s ‘Journal of Sci- 
ence,’ in an elaborate review of Prof. Sephard’s, ‘Re- 
port of the Geological Survey of Connecticut,’ there is 
stated, in the following words, an important agricul- 
tural fact, the details and progress of which we 
should be much gratified to be made acquainted with. 

“The rich marls of the Chesapeake, and its influent 
rivers, are now beginning to be introduced into the port 
of New Haven, as a manure to be transported by the 
Farmington canal into the interior. It remains to be 
seen whether the price and. vee f will sustain the 

d 


undertaking. If this material should enable us to re- 
store the culture of wheat, it would be a very impor- 


tant advantage.” 

There is no doubt but that the application of marl 
will restore, or produce, the wanting fitness of the soils 
of Connecticut for the growth of wheat; as their pres 
ent general unfitness is owing solely to the deficiency 
of lime—an essential ingredient of, and therefore spe- 
cific manure for, that grain. Nor do we entertain much 
doubt as to the economy and eventual profit of making 
this improvement, by applying the richest maris of 
Virginia, though sea-borne for so great a distance. It 
might be put on board sea vessels, under proper ar- 
rangement, at a total expense of 14 to 2 cents the heap- 
ed bushel. It will be a strange, though by no means an 
impossible event, if the true and full value of the 
southern marl should be taught to the farmers of the 
south, by their enterprising brethren of the north 
transporting it hnndreds of miles by sea, to use for ma- 
nure. 


REPORT OF THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 


[A convention of delegates of the merchants of the 
southern states, and of all others interested in the com- 
mercial prosperity of the south, some months ago was 
invited, and accordingly was held, at Augusta, Ga., on 
the 15th of October. The delegation was numerous, 
and able—and there is ground for hope that their move- 
ment will be zealously followed up, and sustained, by 
the entire south, until our agricultural and commercial 
interests are released from paying tribute to New York. 
Whether the particular measures, first proposed, will 
be of much or any effect, we know not; but the spirit 
which dictated them, if sufficiently diffused and active, 
must bring about liberation from our present state of 
commercial bondage. The southern states, and more 
especially Virginia, formerly possessed a fair propor- 
tion of ships, and of foreign trade: now, both have 
almost ceased to exist: and though southern agricul- 
ture still furnishes much the greater part of all the pro- 
ducts exported from the United States, yet nearly the 
whole trade of the south, both of import and export, is 
carried on by northern merchants; and every bale of 





merchandize exchanged, by a southern planter or mer” 
chant, is made to pay a heavy transit toll, or tax, to 
New York. 

If the great preponderance of bank capital, and goy. 
ernment deposites, in the northern cities, have caused 
this deplorable state of southern trade, the present 
wretched state of the currency, and distressed condi. 
tion of the people, may produce a more than compensa- 
ting benefit, by destroying, forever, this artificial and, 
to us, ruinous course of trade. The bubble of paper 
money has been recently so distended as to burst ; and 
much as the accompanying and consequent calamities 
are to be deplored, they at least offer benefit to the south, 
if properly availed of, in putting down the unnatural 
and factitious advantages given to the north, by the com- 
bined operations of banking and of government. 

The following report was prepared by Gov. McDuf. 
fie, as chairman of the committee to which the subject 
was referred; and was adopted without opposition. 
The convention also passed a resolution recommend. 
ing another meeting of delegates from all the south- 
ern and south-western states, in Augusta, on the first 
Monday in April, 1838, to continue the consider. 
ation of the objects of this convention, and the inter- 
ests of the people represented. We hope that the call 
will be properly responded to, and that the south will 
not lose the present opportunity to recover and main- 
tain her lost ground. 

Numerous and respectable as was the attendance at 
this meeting, there were no delegates except from 
South Carolina and Georgia. The absence of all 
others was caused, not by a want of interest in the ob- 
ject, but by the doubt whether it would be possible to 
reconcile the conflicting claims of various towns—and 
the belief that it was better not to be represented in 
the convention, than to be represented and out-voted. 
It was therefore best, perhaps, that the first meeting 
was so constituted as to be unanimous, and not to be 
drawn off from the consideration of the great object, to 
the discussion of conflicting and petty sectional interests. 
It is hoped that the next convention will exhibit a full 
representation of the southern people and their inter- 
ests—and that every member will be actuated by a 
patriotic determination to forego, if necessary, the ef- 
fort to gain any separate and minor benefit, that may 
conflict with the great objects of general interest to 
the whole south. Such separate efforts would, indeed, 
be totally fruitless; for if the united influence of the 
whole, cannot give a new direction to their trade, for 
the general benefit of the south, it will be a vain and 
hopeless attempt for any fragment of the south to urge 
its peculiar and separate interests, in opposition to the 
majority. Our great commercial channels and mals 
had better be any where in the south, (on the Atlantic 
coast,) than where they have long been fixed.—Ep. 
Far. REG.] 


The select committee raised for the purpose 
ascertaining and reporting, what measures will, n 
their opinion most effectually contribute to the ¥- 
complishment of the great object of this conve? 
tion, ask leave to submit the following report. 


The committee are deeply impressed with the 
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importance of the duty assigned them, and have 
bestowed upon it all the attention their limited 
time would permit. 

They regard the present derangement of the 
currency and exchanges of the country, however 
we may depreciate its causes and deplore its imme- 


diate effects, as furnishing an occasion, which, if 


wisely improved, will relieve the staple growing 
states from a state of commercial dependence, 
scarcely less reproachful to their industry and en- 
terprise, than it is incompatible with their sub- 
stantial prosperity. 

The re states, while they produce 
two-thirds of the domestic exports of the United 
States, import scarcely one-tenth of the foreign 
merchandise which is received in exchange for it. 
Almost the whole of the foreign commerce which 
js founded upon the productions of our industry, is 
carried on by the citizens of other states, causing 
their cities to flourish, while our’s have been sink- 
ing into decay. 

le the opinion of the committee, the period has 
arrived, when our citizens are invoked by the 
united voice of interest and patriotism, to put an 
end to this voluntary tribute, amounting annu- 
ally to something like ten millions of dollars. It 
is believed that the quota of Georgia and South 
Carolina alone, amount to not less than three mil- 
lions of dollars. It may not be disguised, howe- 
ver, that this extraordinary and unequal state of 
commercial relations, had its origin, more in the 
fiscal operations of the government, than in any 
supposed deficiency in the industry and enterprise 
of ourcitizens. ‘The high duties imposed by the 
tariff of 1816 upon the productions of southern 
industry, and the still more enormous duties im- 
posed by those of 1834 and 1828, combined with 
the unequal system of depositing and disbursing 
the revenue, thus collected, almost exclusively in 
the northern cities, operated as a bounty to the 
commerce of these cities, which the most perse- 
vering industry and enterprise on our part, could 
not have overcome. Great and obvious as were 
the natural advantages of our southern cities, they 
were more than counterbalanced by these opera- 
tions of the government. And whilst we stood 
amidst the ruins thus produced by mis-govern- 
ment, many of our own citizens were utterly un- 
able to account for the phenomenon; and some of 
our charitable neighbors supposed it to be owing 
: the curse of heaven upon our domestic institu- 

ons. 

Every practical man, however, will at once per- 
teive, that the deposite of almost the whole of 
the government funds, in the banks of the north- 
fm cities, was equivalent to a loan of a like sum 
Without interest; and that the immense sums dis- 

ursed by the government at the same points, op- 
trated, even more decidedly, to give those cities an 
Undue ascendency. One of’ the most obvious and 
salutary consequences which we may confidently 
‘ticipate from the reduction of the duties and the 
vithdrawal of the government deposites from the 
— will be the restoration of the southern cities 
~ condition of comparative equalit , in the busi- 
ms of foreign commerce. In a fair and equal 
be vpetition, it cannot be doubted, that they will 

able to exchange our domestic productions for 
moe tnulactures of Europe, by a direct trade, 
7 advantageously, than the northern cities 
Olt by a circuitous process, involving imme- 








diate transfers and agencies, all increasing the risk 
and expen:'e of the operation. 

There never was presented to the capitalists of 
the south and south-west such an opening for prof- 
itable enterprise, and they are invited by the most 
powerful consideration to improve it. Now that 
the fiscal operations of the federa! government 
have been so greatly reduced, and the field of 
competition fairly opened, if they should still look 
on with listless apathy, while the mighty current 
of our own peculiar commerce is flowing literally 
by them, to nourish distant cites and fertilize the 
barren hills of distant communities, we must then 
acquiesce in the judgment which the world will 
pronounce, that we deserve our destiny. But the 
committee indulge the confident belief that such 
a reproach will no longer rest upon us. ‘The pub- 
lic spirit of our people has been roused into ac- 
tion—they have been awakened to a sense of their 
condition, and all are prepared to co-operate, in 
their respective spheres, in the great work of 
throwing off the shackles of our present colonial 
condition and establishing our commercial inde- 
pendence upon a lasting foundation. 

The staple growing states never can be practi- 
cally independent, and enjoy the full measure of 
the bounties which providence has so abundantly 
provided for them, until the commerce which is 
founded upon their valuable productions shall be 
carried on by our own merchants, permanently 
resident amorgst us, whether they be native or 
adopted. ‘The pursuits of commerce must be lib- 
eralized; the commercial class must be elevated in 
public opinion to the rank in society which prop- 
erly belongs to it. The avocation of the mer- 
chant requires as much character and talent, and 
is of as much dignity and usefulness, as any other 
pursuit or profession; and the senseless rem 
which would assign to it an inferior rank, has been 
blindly borrowed from those ancient republics and 
modern despotisms, whose policy it was to regard 
war as the only honorable pursuit. As agricultural 
productions, which find their market principally in 
foreign countries, constitute the almost exclusive 
source of our wealth, the mercantile class is as 
indispensable to our prosperity, as the agricultural. 
Their interests are inseparably identified, and 
whatever affects the prosperity of the one, must 
have a corresponding influence on the other. 
How much, then, does the general welfare of the 
staple-growing states depend upon diverting into 
the pursuits of commerce, a large portion of the 
capital, the character and the talent, which have 
been hitherto directed, too exclusively, to agricul- 
ture and the Jearned professions? It is the delib- 
erate opinion of the committee that no one change 
could be made in our pursuits, that would so large- 
ly contribute to the public prosperity ; and that 
those public spirited citizens who shall take the 
lead in this new career of useful enterprise, will 
deserve to be regarded as public benefactors. 

The prevailing habit of investing almost the 
whole proceeds of our cotton crops in land and 
negroes, has produced a constant tendency to 
over-production in this great staple; and nothing 
but the extraordinary increase of its consumption 
in the great markets of the world, has prevented 
us from experiencing the ruinous consequences of 
our mistaken policy. In this view of the subject 
every dollar that shall be diverted from the pro- 
duction of cotton, or some other profitable pursuit, 
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will be so much clear gain to the planter, and to 
the country. 

[t is a well established principle in political 
economy, that an excess of supply beyond the ef- 
ficient demand, diminishes the price of an article 
more than in proportion to the excess, and that a 
deficiency of supply increases the price in a cor- 
responding degree. For example, it is believed 
that if the present cotton crop of the United States 
should be only 1, 200,000 bales, it would produce 
a larger aggregate sum to the planter, than if it 
should prove to be 1,500,000 bales, the price being 
more enhanced, than the quantity would be dimin- 
ished. It was upon this principle that the Dutch 
East India Company, actually burnt one half of 
their spices, that they might obtain more for the 
remaining half than they could have obtained for 
the whole, et us pursue a still wiser policy, In- 
stead of burning our surplus, let us direct the cap- 
ital and industry that produce it to other profitable 
pursuits, which will open new sources of wealth, 
and at the same time increase the value of those 
already in existence, In connection with this view 
of the subject, the policy of raising every supply 
which the soil will produce, cannot be too strongly 
recommended. By whatever specious reasons a 
contrary policy may be ccountenanced, experience 
proves them to be fallacious. If every planter 
would raise his own supplies of various produc- 
tions of the soil, and of the animals which feed 
upon these productions, it would tend greatly to 
limit the excess of production of our great staples, 
and increase at the same time the independence 
and the income of the agricultural class. 

The committee will now proceed to examine, a 
little in detail, the relative advantages of the 
southern cities for the business of’ foreign iniporta- 
tion, compared with those of the northern cities. 
In the first place, house. rent is much higher in the 
latter than in the former, a very important element 
in-the calculation. In the second place, freight is 
habitually higher from Kurope to the northern, 
than to the southern cities, for the plain reason 
that ships coming to the south for cotton would 
have te come in ballast if they were not freighted 
with merchandise, All the other elements that 
constitute the cost of importation, are believed to 
be as cheap in the southern as the northern cities. 
It is thus demonstrable that foreign merchandise 
can be actually imported and sold in the former at 
cheaper rates than in the latter places. When to 
this we add the expenses of trans-shipment at New 
York or Philadelphia, the loss of’ interest, the 
freight and insurance to the southern cities, and 
the expenses of landing and storing there, it will 
be apparent that the merchants of the south and 
oohiisemioat will find it greatly to their advantage 
to make their purchases of foreign merchandise in 
our own cilies, in preference to New York or Phil- 
adelphia, he same course of reasoning will 
show that our cotton can be exported directly 
from our own seaports, with similar advantages 
over the more circuitous route of the northern 
cities. 

It seems, therefore, perfectly clear to the com- 
mittee, that our capitalists who shall enter into the 
business of importing foreign merchandise, can- 
not fail to realize ample profits, and yet supply the 
merchants of the interior on terms more advanta- 
geous than they can obtain from the northern im- 





porters. They have every natural advantage in 


the competition, and are invited by every motive 
public and private, to emberk in the business, and 
reap the rich harvest that lies before them. It can- 
not be doubted that the merchants of the jnterior 
will give,them a preference, since, to the motives 
of’ interest, those of patriotism will be superadded, 

Among the measures which will most effecty. 
ally promote the great object which has brought 
this convention together, none are more promi- 
nent, in the estimation of the committee, than the 
completion of the great works of internal improve- 
ment, by which the southern Atlantic cities are to 
be connected with the valley of the Mississippi, 
In aid of the individual capital and enterprise en- 
gaged in these works, it is believed that the pat- 
ronage of the states interested, might be wisely 
and beneficially bestowed. ‘Their completion 
would greatly promote the system of direct impor- 
tations through our own sea ports; and these im- 
portations would equally promote the completion of 
the works in question. ‘They are parts of one 
great system, and will mutually sustain each other, 
If Georgia and South Carolina, with that harmo- 
ny and concert of action which the inseparable 
identity of their interest so strongly recommends, 
would bring their individual energies and resources 
to the completion of those lines of communication 
connecting their Atlantic cities with the navigable 
waters of the west, the day would not be distant 
when our most ardent hopes and sanguine antici- 
pations would be realized. 

The committee beg leave to suggest to the con- 
vention. another measure, which 1n their opinion 
would be eminently conducive to the great object 
we have in view. One of the obstacles in the way 
of establishing a system of direct importations, is 
the want of the requisite capital applicable to that 
object. The country, itis believed, contains asul- 
ficiency of capital, if motives could be presented to 
give ita properdirection. ‘To eflect this, the com- 
mittee can suggest no measure which in their 
opinion would be so effectual as a law limiting the 
responsibility of copartners to the sums which they 
shall put into the copartnership. A large portion ol 
the capital to which we must now look for carrying 
onthe business of direct importations, is in the 
hands of planters, and men of fortune who have 
retired from business, who would be willing to put 
a portion of their surplus capital into importiug 
co-partnerships, under the management of men 0! 
character and capacity, but would never consent 
to make their whole fortune responsible for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, If they actually contr: 
bute a certain amount of capital, and the public's 
apprised that their responsibility extends no fur- 
ther, it is obvious that the credit of the concer 
will rest upon the substanial foundation of the cap- 
ital paid in. Nothing can be more fair, as It fe 
gards the public, and nothing would so effectually 
direct the capital and enterprise of our citizels 
into channels where it is so much wanted. ‘The 
committee think it would be expedient to meme 
rialize the legislatures of the southern and south- 
western states on this subject, and recommend ~ 
the convention the appointment of committees !0! 
that purpose. ‘os 

Another measure which would greatly facilitate 
theestablishment of a system of direct impor 
tions, would be the formation of a connection 
correspondence between some of our banks a 
some of those in England, by which each shou" 
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jave a standing credit with the other. This 
would enable the banks here to furnish the mer- 
shants, Who might wish to puchase goods in Eng- 
land with letters of credit, upon receiving ade- 
quite security. The bearer of such a letter would 
have to pay interest only from the time he actual- 
iy drew the money to pay for his purchases. This 
would prevent the loss of interest which he would 
jacur, if compelled to provide himself with money 
iwiare he sets out on his adventure. Cotton pur- 
chasers from England would derive the same ben- 
efit, by obtaining similar letters from the banks 
here, upon those of our banks with which they 
should have an established credit. 

I, inaddition to these facilities, our banks would 
establish agencies in Kurope, and advance a lim- 
ed amount upon cotton, consigned to them, it 
would greatly contribute to accomplish our common 
object, by enabling our citizens to export their 
own cotton, as well as to import their own mer- 
chandise, without the intervention of any north- 
em agency. 

Inconcluding their report, the committee can- 
not but express their strong conviction, that the 
success of this great movement towards the eman- 
cipation of the staple-growing states, from their 
commercial trammels, will depend more upon in- 
jividual enterprise, sustained and supported by an 
enlightened public opinion, than upon any mea- 
sure of legislation, howsoever important these may 
be. The business of direct importations must be 
commenced at once; for if the present occasion is 
permitted to pass away unimproved, one equally 
propitious may never occur. The committee re- 
commend the convention to adopt the following 
resolutions, in furtherance of the views expressed 
in the foregoing report: 

1. Resolved, That in the opinion of this con- 

vention, the present conjuncture in our commer- 
cial affairs is eminently propitious for the establish- 
went of a system of direct importations, through 
our southern and south-western cities, and that 
weare called upon by every consideration of in- 
ierest and of patriotism, to throw off the degrad- 
ug shackles of our commercial dependence. 
2. Resolved, That with a view to induce pub- 
licspirited capitalists to embark in this business, 
ihe people of the staple-growing states be recom- 
nended to give public manifestations of their de- 
emination to encourage and sustain importations 
‘irough their own seaports, 

3. Resolved, That two committees be appointed 
the president of this convention, to memorialize 
"spectively, the legislatures of Georgia and South 
wolinia, on the subject of limited partnerships. 

4. Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed to 
pare an address to the people of the southern 
- south-western states, setting forth the advan- 
‘wes and practicability of carrying on a direct 
= with foreign nations—exhibiting in detail the 
“ent of their resources. 
he Resolved, That said committee, in preparing 
“iaddress, embody and conform to the views of 


th ; : 
roo cation, as expressed in the preamble and 
lutions adopted. 
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of all the counties in which marling has yet been com- 
menced, in Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina. 
It is desirable to have answers from every individual 
who is well qualified to furnish information, by his 
having had extensive practical experience, and facili- 
ties for making correct observations on this subject, 
(or from the most experienced in each county, where 
the practice has been very recently commenced)— 
and as our personal acquaintance with, or information 
by report of, such persons, must necessarily be very 
limited and imperfect, no doubt we have omitted 
many to whom we would otherwise have certainly 
directed copies of these queries. We therefore request 
that the letter and queries may be considered as a 
circular, addressed generally to all such farmers as are 
eminently qualified by experience to aid the general 
object, and not by any means intended to be confined 
to those only to whom separate copies may be specially 
directed. 

If the answers returned to these queries, should be 
sufficiently numerous, and full and explicit, a digest 
of them, though limited to a single important branch 
of agricultural practice, will: constitute, a full and 
clear agricultural report—such as ought to be made on 
every branch, and whieh, if properly done, by order 
of an enlightened and patriotic legislature of any one of 
the United States, would be eminently beneficial to the 
promotion and progress of agricultural improvement 
and profit throughout its territory. We grieve to say, 
that in Virginia, there is no present prospect of any 
such noble and beneficial work being undertaken and 
executed by the legislature. But if there is, indeed, 
the least ground for hope of such results, either in this, 
or other neighboring states, there will be nothing 
better calculated to nurse and cherish that hope until 
it grows into the fruition of all the benefits contem- 
plated, than presenting to the public the special report 
now proposed, and for which the agricultural public 
will be indebted solely to private zeal and labor, and the 
gratuitous expenditures of private individuals. 

It is desirable that the answers may be returned as 
early as February Ist, at latest. Any delayed until 
that time, may be sent to Richmond, through members 
of the legislature, and placed in the care of the clerk 
of the Committee of Agriculture. 


(CIRCULAR. ) 


Petersburg, Va. Nov. 1837. 


TO ESQ. 





It is desired, as an important means of promoting 
agricultural improvement, and of exhibiting the true 
value of the resources of the tide water region, to obtain 
full information of the facts ascertained, and opinions 
formed, by some of the most experienced and judici- 
ous users of marl, in every county where the prac- 
tice has been introduced, in regard to the action and 
value of that manure. 

In aid of this object, you are requested to send 
answers to the annexed queries, numbered in like 
manner, for ready reference, and as soon as your con- 
venience may permit. Should answers be obtained in 
full, and from as may different sources as it is hoped, 
it is proposed to condense and digest the whole for 
publication, (but so as to preserve every important fact 
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and opinion of value, and stating the authority on which 
each rests,) so to present what may be considered the 
statistics of this new and important branch of agricul- 
ture, so far as its use has yet extended. If this move- 
ment is properly sustained by you, and others who are 
best qualified by experience to give correct informa- 
tion, it is believed that a body of evidence will be pro- 
duced, that will most effectually urge on the progress 
of this great improvement, and serve well to raise to 
its proper estimation, the value of the lands of the coun- 
try so greatly favored as to possess accessible beds of 
marl, or other calcareous manures. ' 

Though much has been already done for improving 
the soil, by marling, in Maryland and Virginia, and 
something in North Carolina, and though wherever 
the effects .are seen, the piactice is rapidly extending, 
and its profits and advantages universally acknowledg- 
ed—still, the cultivators of a much greater extent of 
land in these states, and having the facilities, have not 
yet commenced marling, simply because they have not 
yet personally witnessed its effects. Throughout the 
whole extent of South Carolina and of Georgia, (with- 
out including Florida, and other newly settled regions, 
in which the improvement of land is as yet totally dis- 
regarded)—marling is equally practicable, and as 
much wanting, as in lower Virginia, and as yet not 
even an experiment has been made of the practice. 

Next to seeing the effects of marling, the most in- 
structive lesson on its value, and the strongest induce- 
ment to its use, will be presented in such full testi- 
mony as these queries may elicit. But full as they 
have been made, for the purpose of saving trouble in 
writing answers, and for directing them to certain and 
jike points, it is not to be expected that answers can 
be given strictly correct, or otherwise than on belief 
and supposition. But no one should be deterred on 
this account, from answering; as so many different 
expressions of opinion, of different individuals, even 
though each may vary somewhat from the others, and 
all somewhat from perfect accuracy, (if that were 
attainable,) yet will, by their comparison, serve to 

" show a close approximation to correct views and well 
established facts, on every particular point. 
Respectfully, 
Epmunp Rurrin. 
Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 





QUERIES TO ASCERTAIN THE ACTION AND 
EFFECTS OF SHELL MARL AS MANURE, 


1. When was the use of marl as manure commenced 
on your farm, in county? 

2. Whose property was the farm, and under whose 
direction was its general management, (if not your 
own,) then, and since ? 

8. What do you suppose was the number of acres 
marled previous to January, 1820—after that time 
and before January, 1830—and from that time to Jan- 
uary, 1838—and making altogether what total num- 
ber of acres? 

4. What was the usual strength of the marl used, 
or its proportion per cent. of carbonate of lime, or 
pure shelly matter ? 












. POR nce 
5. Was there any peculiar quality or ingredient, be. 
sides the carbonate of lime, that served to give addi. 
tional value to the manure—as “green sand,” or gyp- 
sum, or a large proportion of fine clay, &c. 

6. Or was there anything that served to lessen the 
value, as stony hardness of many shells, or of Masses 
of marl, &c, ? 

7. What have been the usual quantities of mar] ap. 
plied to the acre? . 

8. Have there been made trials of any much lighter 
dressings of marl than the usual quantities—and if so, 
what were the results, compared to the usual quantities? 
9. Have there been made trials of any much heavier 
dressmgs than the usual quantities—and with what 
comparative results? 

10. Was the cropping and general management of 
the land, for a few years immediately previous to its 
being marled, such as might be considered meliorgi. 
ing, or improving, (or at least as preserving its degree 
of fertility,) or was it impoverishing, and wasting of 
fertility in general? 

11. The same question as to the few years immedi- 
ately after marling ? 

12. What have been the usual and general results 
of the applications of marl on the increase of the crop 
next following, on land in different conditions—and 
afterwards to the present time ? 

13. Have the fertilizing effects of marl (or its early 
increased production) been subsequently increased or 
decreased by lapse of time—and in either case, under 
what circumstances? 

14. Is it your opinion, founded on experience or ob- 
servation, that the early increased product of your marl. 
ed land (say for the first three or four crops,) has been, 
or willbe, subsequently diminished, under any rota- 
tion of crops, or course of cultivation, that would 
not have been decidedly exhausting, and injurious 
to the land, if marl had not been applied? * 

15. Has sterility, or other damage, been caused on 
any part of the land, by applying marl too heavily, ot 
in any other manner—and under what circumstances 
of soil, tillage, &c.? 

16. Has it been found that any other manures, 
either vegetable and putrescent, or mineral, are mort 
efficacious, or durable, on poor natural soils, after mat 
ing them—and if so, under what circumstances , 

17. Taking such general grounds for the estimale 
as may be satisfactory to your own judgment, state 
what you suppose to be the present general or average 
nett product of the land marled, caused by, and owns 
to marling—per acre, and also in total amount lo 
the whole farm? + 


_~ 











































* The object of this query is to obtain opinions as the 
duration of the effects of marl; or whether the improvemest 
made thereby is permanent, or temporary and transient. 

+ N. B.—To answer the last query, it is not necessary to 
timate the whole cost of tillage, or management, thence ° 
culate the former and present nett product. It will best” 
ciently accurate to estimate, by supposition, “s 
creased labor of cultivation, &c. after marling, and aay the 
increased production; and the statement of the exces yo 
latter, over the former sum, will be the increase of nett 
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required by the query. 
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18. Does your experience or observation serve to 
confirm or contradict any: of the important theoretical 
joctrines in regard to, or any statement of practical 
afects of marl presented in the ‘Essay on Calcareous 
Manures’—and in either case; in what respect? 

19. Which and whose was the the earliest experi- 
ment of marling, and also regular use of this manure, 
in— county ? 

99 As nearly as you can learn by inquiry of, or 
concerning the various individuals, how many acres 
of land are supposed to have been already marled in 
_—__——— county ? 

91. State any other facts, within your knowledge, 
(not embraced under the foregoing queries) which 
may serve to throw important hight on the first intro- 
duction and subsequent use of marlin your county, 
and on its value as manure? 





ADDITIONAL QUERIES, ADDRESSED TO PER- 
s0NS WHO HAVE USED “GREEN SAND” 
EARTH, NOT CALCAREOUS, OR NOT EFFER- 
VESCENT WITH ACIDS. 

22, In what quantities, per acre, have you used the 
earth called “‘ green sand” as manure? 

23. On what extent of surface, and for what length 
of time? 

24. On what kind of soil—and especially, as to 
whether naturally rich or poor, and whether marled or 
not—has this manure been operative, or of no effect? 

25. What crops is it beneficial to, and on what has it 
little or no effect? 

26. Is its beneficial effect durable or transient—and 
to what known extent? 





EFFECTS OF MARL, AND OF GREEN SAND. 


Walnut Hill, Charles City Co. oe 
October, 17th, 1827. 


To the Editor of the Farmers? Register. 
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‘aling in the world, be my apology. 
hers’ Reo} 


ietation of 
‘iting about 5 acres, 






‘ve worth the 


The promise I made you, to give the result 
of some experiments I had been making in the use | across the line, cultivated in the same manner. 
ot marland green sand, would have been com- 
plied with long since, had I not been so much en- | abundant on the middle ridge of our county, lying 
gaged during my recent visit to Virginia, in mak- 
m preparation for my speedy return; and now, | and that the inhabitants are freely usin 
whilst on a visit to a friend and neighbor, who is | are hauling a distance of one mile, and | ope, soon. 
ibeent on a visit to myself, and whose return I 
await, Ihave resolved to relieve myself, during o 
‘Ne shortinterval, of my experience on this sub-| ject, as I feel confident, that by its use, the ve 
ft;and should my communication fail in inter- | poorest land in the state may be made rich, by 
&t to you, or your readers, let the occupation | the combined use of marl, clover, and plaster, in 
have chosen in another state, in exchange | small quantities. 

or the most independent, honorable, and virtuous 


I had suspected, not the smallest appearance of 
benefit irom itto the growing crop of wheat could 
be observed. tdid answer, however, as a cov- 
ering for the clover seed, and prevented them 
from being washed into the water furrows, by se- 
vere heavy rains, that fell soon after they were 
sown. Thecrop of clover was not an abundant 
one, by any means, and was permitted to fall on 
the land. _ In 1836, the same land was planted in 
corn; and the season was a very favorable one, 
as you know. In my opinion the crop was about 
5 barrels to the acre; and I hazard nothing in say- 
ing that the same lot of land has never yielded 
me, since 1820, in any one year, more than five bar- 
rells of good corn [or one barrel to the acre]. By 
all my neighbors, the piece of land had been 
observed, and the last product, was by them es- 
timated higher than I have done. There was 
land adjoining, on which I had used the same 
quantity of marl, which I had obtained from Surry 
county. This Jand had been marled immediately 
before it was put in corn; and although the im- 
provement was very great, compared to the crop 
of the same land, when before in corn, yet I could 
not say that increase was more than enough to 
pay the expense incurred. 

n an adjoining field, I had used fifty bushels of 
green sand, in addition to the 250 bushels of marl 
on a single acre; and on examination, made a few 
days since, [ discovered not so much difference in 
the cloveras I had hoped for; but still was ena- 
bled to trace the boundary of the acre, on which 
the green sand was scattered, by a slight differ- 
ference in the appearance of the clover on the 
land adjoining. 

The greater part of the marl which I obtained’ 
from Coggin’s Point, was used ina field which is: 
now in corn, the second crop since the application;: 
and although the drought has injured, very materi- 
ally, the whole corn crops of the neighibiarhodd} the 
crop on this field isa very good one; and from 
my summer residence, on the hill overlooking 
the field, a distance of half a mile, the bounda- 
ry line of marl is very plain to be seen, and the 
difference would at once be pronounced, on ex- 
amination, to be at least 200 per cent. on the crop 


I rejoice to learn that marl has been found very 


between the rivers James and Chickahomony, 
it; some 


to know that the energies of our people, in Old 
Virginia, generally, are being roused on this sub- 


I am still engaged in the transportation of marl 
from the county of Surry, almost seventeen miles 


® period at which I commenced transporting | by water; and shall continue it until the whole of 
narl, from Coggin’s Point, (as stated in the Far- | my land, now open, shall be covered with at least 
j egister, vol. i. p. 567) I think was in| 250 bushels per acre. 
‘pl, 1888. In the fall of that year, at the so- 
one of my tenants, a lot of land con- 
ithe was covered with marl 

Proportion of two hundred and fifty bushels 
Pet acre, sown in wheat, and in the spring follow- 
2*wn in clover. ‘This land received a slight | Sir: 

essing of barn-yard manure, which I did not 


C. H. Mince. 





EXTRACTS OF PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Hampshire county, Virginia, Oct. 26, 1837. 


I herewith enclose you five dollars, the subserip- 








auling that distance, and, as | tion price of your Farmers’ Register for one year. 
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You will perhaps recognize in Me an old subseri- 
ber, or at least asubscriber for one year heretofore. 
I was taking so many political papers and monthly 
publications, when I discontinued your valuable 
paper, that F could not find the means to spare to 
continue it; but now that Ihave got rid of my 
nonsensical trash, I resume my subscription to you 
for your Register, which T consider, of more value 
to the farmer than all the Yankee publications put 
together in the United States. ; 

You will discontinue at the expiration of my 
time, unless otherwise directed, as J never will take 
any publication unless I can pay in advance. 
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[We shall again obey our subscriber's direction, 
while we assure hi:n that we desire from him no such 
security against his falling too much in arrear of pay- 
ment. ] 


Yottoway, November 12, 1837. 


Dear Sir:—You will perceive by the inclo- 
sure that I have read the last No. of the Register, 
and, to use a mercantile phrase, “noted tls con- 
tents.” I wish you tosend me “Johnstone’s Treatise 
on Draining pay &c.” ifit will not be published 
in the Register. 

You will confer a favor by writing me who 
manufactures the best machines for cutting stalks, 
straw, &c. [ see many advertisements, but they 
are all best. 

I am desirous of purchasing an hundred or two 
sheep. Lf you could assist me in the purchase, I 
would esteem at a great favor. Perhaps an ad- 
vertisement on the cover of the Register would be 
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the means of providing them—especially a ray) ,; 
the best breed. I find sheep the most’ profit, 
investment [ have yet made—a Jarge’ flock 
chased last fall, having already paid for 
selves this year, and leavinga ballance. 
in the last No. of the Re 
Washington’s, that his sheep, when he was at 
home in 1789 yielded of lbs, the fleece, and in 1794 
they yielded 2} lbs. only. So much for atteptio 
Mine yielded last year 2} average, and this year 
6 lbs. So much forthe difference in sheep. 


ble 
» Pur- 
then- 
E notice, 
ster a remark of Gen, 


[We are unable to inform our correspondent whic) 
is the best straw-cutting machine. We have nothin, 
to do with the contents of the advertisements on the 
covers, and in no case do we assume any responsibility 
as to their statements. Johnstone’s work on drainiy: 
will be republished entire in the Farmer’s Register, 
well as in a separate form—and but for the delay of the 
engraver in furnishing the plates, the greater part of the 
treatise would have already been printed, and reaily to 
be issued to our subscribers. 

We concur entirely with our correspondent as to the 
probable profit of sheep farming, in his part of the 
country. We have several times before, in this jouw 
nal, recommended that branch of business, especially, 
for the range of hilly middle country of Virginia, 
which is unfortunately deprived of the aid of calca- 
reous manures. We have no doubt but that a New 
England farmer cou'd make more nett profit by keep: 
ing sheep ona single poor farm in Nottoway, than is 





made by tillage on all the poor farms in the country.] 
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